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TO THE PUBLIC. 


O encomiums on the ſuperior talents and unparalleled 
attention and induſtry of the juſtly celebrated LA VATER; 
can be deemed neceflary, the learned Societies of every country 
in Europe have aitorded ample teftimonials of the extraordina- 
ry merit of this great and original genius. By the intenſe 
ſtuly and almoſt uniatc rrupted. labour of the greater part of 
a long life, it was reſerved ior LavATER to excel in that moſt 
intereſting and curious branch of Natural Philoſophy, a know- 
ledge of the operations of the mind of man, as indicated by 
the « conformation of the human figure. 


In the courſe of the enſuing treatiſe it will manifeſtly bs 
evident, that, in the exterior figure of man, it has pleaſed the 
Great Creator to deſignate in the countenance not only the 
effect, but alſo the caules or irrefiſtibly impulſes by which he 
is actuated in the ſeveral occurrences of life. From his own 
feelings and obſervations, every man is in ſome degree, quali- 


hed to form a judgment with reſpect to the nature, force, and 


extent of the paſſions implanted in us by nature: but the writ- 
ings of our learned author give us the power of tracing thoſe 


paſſions to the original ſource, to diſtinguiſn and diſcriminate 


their infinite variety, inſenſible gradation, and their ſeveral 
relations to and dependencies on each other. 


The ſcience of Phyſiognomy, or the art of acquiring a 


knowledge of the human mind, would be both a curious and 


uſeful ſtudy, had it no other object than the gratification of in- 
nocent curioſity ; but LAvATER has given a more extenſive 


ſcope to his ſcheme, by connecting an intimate knowledge of 
humane nature with the advancement of morality and virtue, 
and the extention of the general happineſs of mankind. - 


To the artiſt this work will be found particularly intereſt- 
ing, as affording examples nf the mode of exprefling the paſ- 
ſions and affe tionsof the mind, with appropriate obſervationsand 
comments by the great maſter of the ſcience of Phytognomy. 
But the attention of this acute and penetrating obſerver is not 
confined to the human ſpecies alone; his ſagacity is extended 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 
to the phyſtonomy of birds, beaſts, fiſhes &c. and his deline- 


ations muſt of conſequence, be extreemly uſeful in facilitating 
the ogperations of the painter and the ſculptor, as well as the 
ſtudent and the young practitioner in thole arts, whoſe chief 
ambition ſhould undoubtedly, be, firſt to acquire in order to 
qualify them afterwards juſtly to expreſs a correct idea of the 


conformation Of natural and living objects. 


This work will therefore be highly valuable to thoſe young 
perſons of both ſexes who may be deſirous to excel in the uſe- 
ful and polite accompliſhment of drawing and painting; for, 
independent of the volumnious and admirable engravings it will 
contain, the obſervations of the learned author form an incom- 
parable expoſition of the chief characteriſtics of animated na- 


Lure. 


By attending to the obſervations of our author, which are 
given in ſo plain and familiar a manner as to be clearly com- 
prehended by readers of every claſs, a judgment may be forn:- 
ed of the general character and propenſitles not only of thoſe 

erſons of either ſex whom the common intercourſes of life 


bring under obſervation, but allo whether they are diſpoſed by 


nature to be influenced by the turbulent and vindictive, or the 


more placid and conceding afteCtions.of the mind. 


The tranſlator of this work being at Zurich i in 1795, had 
the happineſs to renew a friendſhip contracted at an early peri- 
od of life with LavaTer ; and that celebrated man having ex- 

reſſed an earneſt deſire that his "Treatiſe on Phyſiognomy 
ſhould be publithed in the Engliſh language, at a price ſuffici- 
ently moderate to accommodate the general] ity of readers, the 
preſent Editor undertook the arduous taſk of the tranſlation, 
which was executed under the immediate inſpection of the 


author, and is now offered to the judgment of a candid public. 
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LET US MAKE MAN IN OUR OWN IMAGE, 


2 


Here a pauſe ſuſpends creation, The univerſe ſtands in {ent ex- 


pꝰdctation of the iſſue. Life already znimates the air, the water, 


and the earth. But to what end are ſo many living ereatures called 
into motion and life, and ſtill this mighty whole wants union and 
completion. Theſe creatures are hitherto only detached parts of a 
greater ſyſtem. Each lives and enjoys according to it's limited facul- 
ties ;. but it's enjayment is confined to afew objects. There does not 


yet exiſt that BEING capable of fcomprehendingand enjoying all the 


reſt.— Where the faculties that ſhall underſtand the whole; the 
heart that ſhall feel the impreſſion ; Nature remains ſilent; ſhe yet 
exhibits but a voida deſertuſeleſs and unproductive motion. 
2 

Creation is ſuſpended; all nature awaits, in ſilent ex pectat ion the 
accompliſhment of a vaſt deſign. If there exiſted a crcature who was 
the ſuperior of this vaſt deſign, the maſter piece of creation that 
being would be a copy, a viſible repreſentative of the creator, a ſub- 
ordinate diety, even GOD IN H1S OWN LIKENESS -The Almighty 
deliberates—the facultics of this new creation ſtill lumber. This 
viſible image of the Creator ſhall be infinitely more beautiful and 


| «nimated thanthe animals already created=-]t ſhall poſſeſs the incem- 
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1 LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY 


prehenſible power of THovGHrT, that wonderful and commanding 
faculty of the Moſt High. What ſhall be it's appearance? What all 


F univerſal nature preſent, worthy of being compared to this human 
| ſoul, this viſible image of God, who is a ſpirit ? 


The decree is paſſed ——— 


GOD CREATED MAN IN HIS OWN IMAGE, 
IN HIS OWN IMAGE CREATED EE HIM, 
MALE AND FEMALE CREATED HE THEM, 


What ſo honourable as this divine origin of human nature! May it 
not be ſaid to be daked by this pauſe, this denibtration of the crea- 
tor, this copy and imprefs of his image what fimpicity, what auguf? 
majeily in the human ſtructurc! Ter behold! it is only the ſhell, the 
vehicle of its better part, the soul, its origin and its covering. By 
how many ſtrange and various langusges, motions, and ſigns, does 
this created image of God Aiſcover the divinity of his original ! 
Revealed in the human face, what majellic expreſſion! 8 he is 
reſle&ed as from a MAG AL MIRROR. The human cye, inexpreſſi- 
ble wonder and index of the foul within, the combination and rela— 
tion of the features to the whole, proclaim the origin of man to be 
a heavenly deſign. Thus the ſun, too bright and too powerful, to 1 


be directly contemplated, reflects his brightneſs in the dew that 1 

5 ; . 8 28h 
hangs upon a blade of craſs. Max! emanation of divinity enveloped 3 
in a form of clay! with what energy, what grace doſt thou manifeſt I 
thy heavenly original! | 


What an exquiſite model of beauty and harmeny we obſerve in 3 
the human figure! Unity, ſublimity, harmony, aſſiſted with variety! 
What grace, what ſweetneſs, what ſymmetry in it's compoſite mem- 
bers and proportionate parts, and what enchanting ſoftneſsand deli- 
| cacy of ſhadowingin its union, and beautifulſcombination ! obſerve the 
b human form; what a ray of divinity viſible in that divine, that ſoul- 

inſpired countenance ; that ſorchead. that brow, the ſeat of thought; 
the REGARD of that eye; the numberleſs bewitching graces which 
— overſpread thoſe cheeks. Every thing declares it 1s a copy after a 


{ Divine Original, The uniſon of the whole 1 in the harmonious ar og 
5 ment of the features, is in my opinion, one of the ſtrongeſt and 


moſt convincing proofs of the exiſtance of FIRsT CAUSE. 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOG NOM. 5 


This ſymbol of the divine Majeſty of the Moſt High, in whom 
ftrength, activity, and empire at once reſide! Jow he appears 
in all his ſublimity, while yet unſtained Dy deforming paſſions! 
Study this phenomena; draw his outline exactly; copy him as the 
ſun delineates himſelf in a drop of water, All the famous heroes of 
antiquity, of whom ſo much has been ſaid ; all the deities formed 
by the warm imagination of the poets, to whatever age or nation 
they belong, and with whatever artributes they may have been de- 
corated—D1tSJECTI MEMBRA POETA:! and the moſt elevated and 
ſublime ideas of an angel with a Plato—a Wynkelmann could con- 
celve, painted by an Apelles or a Raphael, can never be compared 
to this production of the eternal Mind. They can be at beſt but 
faint reſemblances ſſcetched after a copy, rendered faint, dim, and 
diſtorted, and uncertain by the approach of night. In vain (hall 
the artiſt exert his utmoſt genius to collect a treaſure of beauty, 
force, and grace Image of the living God! compendium of ani- 
mation ; reſult of the divine purpoſe of omnipotent creatiou thou 
art, and thou ſhalt remain, for ever in idea which no ſtreteh of thy 
Owen Zenius can form, and no power of thy art can execute. 

Humanity! How vilely profanedis the image of the moſt high 
God in thee, weak and mutilated temple in which the Diety has 
deigned to reſide and reveal himſelf by maricle, prodigy, and various, 
{uper-human appearance; and when the fullneſs of time was accome 
pliſhed by thy ſon, the brightneſs of majeſty ſupreme, the only and 
the ſirſt born, by whom, and for whom, this creation was called 
into being! Tux s:conr Aba. 


Frail human nature! what was thy deſtination? and what art thou 
become ; Say you who believe in the dignity of human nature you 
who believe in the reſemblance which man bears to the Author of = 
his being, what revolution has perverted this divinebeing from what = 
he once was? Alas! fall diſguſting Sin has deformed and blurred 
the work, the fiuiſhing ſtroke of the molt high. 


It is obſerved, that, of all terreſtial beings, Man is moſt perfect 
in his frame, the molt replete with life. In him are combined all the 
powers of nature, he may be conlidercd as an abſtract of creatiop ; 
at once the offspring and the ſovereigu of the earth; the eſſential 
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6 LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


the repreſentative of all other kinds of being, which live and inha- 
bit the globe with him, 


Microſcopical obſervationdeclares that every grain of ſand is an im- 
menſity, every leaf a world, every inſect an aſſemblage of incompre- 
henſible effects, in which reflection is loſt, who is able to mark and 
reckon the intermediate degrees of animation, from the inſect up to 
man? Our ſcnfes do not diſcover among all the organized beings, 
any one in which are aſſembled and combined the three ſorts of liſe 
ſo different from one another, and which at the ſame time unite, in 
ſo inconceivable a manner, to form but one whole: the animal, the 


intellectual, and the moral life; each of which is, moreover an aſſem- 
blage of powers eſſentially different, but perfeRtly agreeable and 
harmonious i in their eſſects. 


v olition and thought, od or the power of motion and reſiſt- 
ance: attraction to ſome objects and hatred to others: render a man 
an intellectual, a phyſical and a moral being. Endowed with theſe 
faculties, with this threefold life, man is to himſelf an object of con- 
templation; the firſt of all others moſt worthy of being obſerved 
and which he alone is capable to contemplate. 


In whatever point of view man conſiders himſelf, he preſents a 


grand and intereſting ſubje& of invelligation. In him are diſcernable | 
every ſpecie of life taking ſeparately; but he can only be known by 


certain perceivable manifeſtations, which diſcover themſelves acci- 
dently through the maſk of habit and cuſtom. By the ſurface of 
his body we may perceive the internal motion of his ſpiritual and 
immaterial principle, which however elevated by its nature beyond 
the reach of ſenſe, becomes an object of precipitation only by its 
correſpondence with the body where it reſides and in which it act: 
and moves, as in its proper element. This 1xv1s1BLE principle thus 
becomes a ſubject of obſervation; and every thing in man that can 
be known, is diſcoverable ſolely through the medium of his ſenſes, 

This threefold kind of life, indiſputedly concomitant to the ſtate 
of man can never become an object of obſervation and reſearch to 
himſelf, but as it is manifeſted in the body by the external appear- 


ances preceptable in him, There is not, in the whole field, 
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nature, a ſingle object whoſe proprieties and virtues are diſeoverable 
in any other way than the judgment of external relations, which 


falling under the examination of the ſenſes, become ſubject to moral 


inveſtigation. Theſe external indications determine the characteriſtics 


of every being; in every reſpect they are the fonndation of all our 


knowledge; man would be reduced to a ſtate of total ignorance, of 
himſelf, and of every ſurrounding object, unleſs every ſpecies of power 
and life bore its own criterion in its preceptable and exterior form, 


unleſs every object repreſented a character adapted toits nature and 


extent of its being, how ſhould we be able to diſtinguiſh and pro- 
nounce upon its nature, or find any eliaracteriſtie mark to know 


what it is, from what it is not? 


Every being preſented to us muſt appear in ſome form, and under 
ſome ſurface. We find it terminated by certain abſolute lines, which 
reſult from its organization. I muſt be excuſed repeating ſuch obvi- 


ous and admiſſible truths, when it is conſidered that theſe truths, fo 


univerſally known and acknowledged, are preciſely the baſis of the 
ſcience of Phyſiognomy ; that is, of the immediate and particular 
ſcience of man. What we find true with reſpect to the beings which 
ſurround us, and particularly to all organiſed bodies, is ſtill more 
undoubtedly true with reſpect to human nature. Man's organiza- 
tion diſtinguiſhes him from all the reſt of the creation ; and his 
phyſiognomy, or the ſurface and outlinę of his ſigure infinitely exalts 


him above all the viſible beings which exiſt and live round 


him, We are acquainted with no figure ſo noble no form ſo ſublime 
ſo majeſtic as his; with none that can exerciſe ſo many faculties, ſo 
many degrees of force ſo many powers of action; ſwiftly and firmly 


| his foot treads the ground, while his ſtately head rears itſelf to heaven 


Mark his eye ! the brightneſs and meaning carried in it exceeds that 
viſual quality in all animals, By his ingenuity he makes himſelf to 


be ſenſibly felt at an immeaſurable diſtance, His action proceeds from 


the moſt immediate contact, and is moſt wonderfully diverſified in 
operation. With a promtitude and facility, which exceeds all com- 
prehenſion, he varies his motions beyond any other creature in the 
creation. Who can number and deſcribe the multitude of his evolu- 
tions? he is capable, at the ſame inſtant, of doing and ſuffering 
infinitely more than any other created being. In him are united firm- 
neſs with pliancy, addreſs with ſtrength, activity with judgment. Of 
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all creatures, he is the moſt flexible, and the beſt armed from the ſu- 
perior quality of his mind, with the power of reſiſtance ; there 18 
no one equal to him, in the variety and harmony of his powers. His 
faculties are ſingular and peculiar to him, alone, like his figure. 


And this form'of man is much more marvalous, more admirable, 


1 more wonderful when its nobler faculties, whether active or paſſive 
| are engaged on the ſide of his motions. His character then diſplays 
3 it ſelf to view, and you behold the man with double advantage. But 


he bears a greater reſemblance to the brute, in thoſe parts which are 
the ſeat of animal paſſion, and gratification ; as theſe operations have 
1 a more obvious difſimilitude to thoſe where the ſpiritual powers of 


man predominate. 


The form and proportion, the flexibility and variety in the human = 
frame; the elevated ſtature, ſuſceptible of ſo many motion sand at- | 1 
? tudes; all declare his ſuperior ſtrength ; which, united to a phancy 4 


capable of aſſuming any ſhape, and of varying himſelf into every poſ- 
ture, diſplay to the careful obſerver the phyſiological excellence and 
unity of human nature, The bones which form the configuration of 

his head and face, compared to thoſe of every other animal, diſcover 
the pre- eminence and ſublimity of the intellectual faculties, 
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4 The ſurface of the forehead, the eye the mouth, the cheeks ; the 1 
1 whole countenance, eonſidered either in a ſtate of abſolute reſt, or in "8 


the endleſs variety of their movements; even all that is expreſſed by 
the term Phyſiognomy, is in man the moſt diſtinct, intelligable and 
lively diſplay of his internal feelings; of deſire, paſſion, revenge re- 
gret, or any other motive which may actuate him, of all the ani- 
mals that conflitute the living creation. . 
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Though we find the phyſiological, intellectual, and moral life of 
man, with their ſubordinate faculties, and whatever conſtitutes their 
eſſence, ſo wonderfully blended as to ſeem to form but one and the ſame 


1 life, though theſe three ſeperate lives be not lodged in ſo many diſtin& 
. apartments of the body reſembling the œcοο m of a houſe where 
* families remain on ſeperate floors of the ſame building, but to exiſt 


in every point, and form by their union and combination one entire 
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whole, it is nevertheless certain that each of these vital principles 
has its peculiar lace of residenee in the human body, where it 
usually manifests and exerts itself visibly to the most careless ob- 
server. I cannot help noticing here, that the physical force, though 
expanded over every part of the body, especially over the anna 
parts, appears more strikingly visible in the arm, from the shoulder 
to the very extremity of the fingers. It is equally obvious that 
the intellectual life, the powers of human understanding, are pe- 
euliarly manifested in the conformation and position of the cranium 
bones of the head, and particularly of the forehead ; though to the 
observation of a careful critic they are perceptible in every par- 
tiele of the human frame, on account of its harmony and homo- 
geneous beauty, which I shall have frequent occasion to mention 
in the course of this work. It is likewise evident that the sublime 
faculty of thinking has its seat in the interior part of the forehead; 
and neither in the feet, the hands, or the breast, but in the supe- 
rior part of the human frame. | 
. 

The moral life and character of man dizcovers itself principally 
in the. face, i in the various changes and transitions, the phases, or 
What is called the play of the features. The ultimate extent of 
his motal and appetitive powers, the degree of his irritability, the 
sympathy and antipathy of which he is capable, his faculty of seiz- 
ing or repelling objects which are without him, express themselves 
in his countenance when the features are tranquil and quiescent. 


The actual instant of passion roused into exertion is depicted in 
the agitation of the features, always connected with a violent pal- 
pitation of the heart; and wlien no rude boisterous passion stirs 
the powers to passionate exertion, the Serenity of the countenance, 
conjoined with the calmness of the heart, is always visible in the 
Gy of the features. | 
This three fold life, though blended into one great vital princi- 
ple diffused through every part of the body, might nevertheless 
be divided, classed, and disposed in conformity to the different re- 
gions or compartments of the human fabric; and the physiono- 
mist might turnish en f, by the he'p of this division, with a 
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noble field of speculation, did not the depraved state of humanity 
almost conſuse the whole ſigure of man. The lowest and most 
terrestrial of all, the animal life, may be said to have its seat in the 


belly, and to comprehend the honourable parts of manhood, which, 


in respect to it, may be considered as its centre and focus. The 


intermediate or moral life resides in the breast, and has the heart 
for its centre. The superior or intellectual life, as being the most 


excellent and exalted, according to this mode of division, has its 
seat in the head, and the eye is the directing focus which admi- 
nisters its decisions. Thus the face is the summary and repre- 
sentative of all the three divisions: the forehead to the eyebrows, 
the mirror of intelligence; the cheeks and the nose form the seat 


of the moral life; while the eye, the centre and summary of the 


Whole, gives to each the tone of direction. But it cannot be too 
often obser ved, that these three kind of lives, diffusing themselves 
through the whole body, manifest themselves in every part of the 
ystem by their proper and particular * 


IThese are the foundation of all physiognomical knowledge, 
which is the reason I am so very explicit upon the different heads ; 


and are indeed so self- evident, that I blush at having dwelt so 


long on truths obvious to the meanest capacity. But yet the 
reader must not be offended at being again told, they are the 
foundation of all that follows; and these very truths—posterity 
will scarcely believe it—are wilſully misunderstood and pervert- 
ed; misrepresented for interest; even rejected by some with the 

ost affected scorn and disdain ; by persons too, in other respects, 
deemed judicious and learned. Here we see the whole science of 
physiognomy, taken in its most extensive or most restricted sense, 
rests, beyond contradiction, on these universal axioms and incon- 
testible principles; yet, evident as they appear, interest and pas- 


sion animate evils, as mean as they are futile. There are men 
who would combat truths clear as a noon-day sun, to support 


some favourite opposite hypothesis, or affect to contradict the most 


striking, simple, and demonstrable truth, without the admission of 


which there is an end to all inquiry, all discovery, all knowledge ; 
and all this only to 8 their own agony of notion. 


We cannot entertain the least doubt respecting the physiono- 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY, 11 


my of every thing in nature, except the physionomy of human 
nature, or of the object of all others the most — "nd most 
admirable, and most animated, en eee eee 


Thus in a short and concise manner I have given a sketch of 
what may be called a Treatise on Physiognomy, the outline of 


which is to be found in what has now been advanced: to fill it 


up properly, it will be necessary to consider sepatately the phy- 


siological part, or the exterior characteristic of the physical and 


animal powers of man, the intellectual, or the expression of the 
faculties of his mind, and of his irritability. Again, each of these 
three classes may be subdivided into two heads, or to render the 
science more clear and comprehensive. Immediate Physiognomy, 


which considers the individual character in a state of rest; and 


Pathognomy, or the study of human nature in an active state. 


However vain and ridiculous the presumption of those who 
may deny the positive truths here laid down as the foundation of 
the science of physioznomy, or metoposcopy, it not beneath the 
consideration, and even the study, of a philosopher; for though 


it will not teach us to prognosticate particular events, it must be 


found of considerable service in helping us to discern the pre- 
dominant passions, the vices, the views, and, in a word, the na- 
tural disposition of those with whom we may have connections 
and concerns. This inference I draw from a thorough conviction 
that the looks of men in general are strongly affected, and even 


modelled, by particular habits of thinking ; and that different cha- 


racters of mind are usually distinguished by particular conform- 


ations and particular combinations of the features; but, as I have 
observed before, the depravity of human nature having intro- 
duced so much art into human manners, it becomes somewhat 


difficult, without the assistance of science, to take off the mask, 
and consider the man in his natural state. 


When I speak of Physiognomy considered as a science, I com- 


prehend under the term Physionomy all the external signs which, 


in man, directly force themselves on the observer ; every feature, 


ny outline, every modification, active or passive; er atti- 
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tude and position of the human body; in short, eyery thing that 
immediately contributes to the knowledge of man, whether active 
or passive every thing that shews him as he really appears. 


It will be necessary, in this place, to explain the term Physiog- 


nomy, which will recur so frequently in the course of this work; 


that it Is requisite, once for all, to determine the meaning and ex- 
tent which I affix to it. By Physiognomy then I mean the talent 
of discovering the interior man by the exterior appearance; of 
perceiving, by certain natural signs, what does not immediately 
strike the senses: while by human Physionomy I would have it 
understood the exterior, the surface of man, considered in a state 
either of motion or rest, either as an original or a representation 
ef one. Accordingly, Physiognomy would be the science of dis- 


covering the relative connection between the interior and exterior 


man; between the visible surface and the invisible spirit which it 
incloses; between the animated and perceptible matter and the 
imperceptible principle which actuates and impresses this charac- 
ter of life upon it; between the concealed cause and the apparent 
effect which it produces. 


* 


Conſined to a more restricted sense, Physionomy simply implies 


the air of the ſace; and Physiognomy the science of the know- 
ledge of the features or lineaments, and of their different expres- 


sion in tlie human countenance. 


Man is so various, he presents himself in so many points of 
view, every one of which —_ ht be considered as a particular sub- 


: ject of observation and i inquiry, that there results from this infinite 
variety as many classes of Physionomies, which would severally 


give exercise to corresponding exertion of physionomical k now- 
ledge and science. For example, the form of man might be se- 


parately considered; the proportion of the parts, the outline and 


harmony of his members; his ſigure, according to a certain idea 


of proportion, of beauty, and perfection; and the art of forming 
an accurate judgment upon the whole, of discovering all these 
relations with exactness and precision, and discovering in them 


the expression of the predominant though latent character, which 
may be called Fundamental or PRHYS1OLOGICAL PHY SIOGNOMx. 


end of Physiognomy. The quality of the b 
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The SCIENCE: of anatomy here comes into our assistance. By 
the help, of this art we are enabled to reduce into sur ſaces the 
parts which compose the human frame. Some of the internal 
parts may be separately observed, either by their out ard extre- 
mities, os more nearly and fully seen in the dissection of dead 
bodies. The. faculty of determining certain internal qualities, ac- 
cording to these external signs, might be properly denominated 
Anatomical Physiognomy; the proper employment and object of 
which would be to examine and observe the nature, state, size, 
zituation of the bones and cartilages, the muscles, the intestines, 
the glands, the veins and vessels, and nerves and ligaments. 


Many other qualities observable in man —_— to the great 
the consistency, 
the warmth and coldness of the constitution, the grossness or de- 
licacy of the organs, the moisture, the dryness, the flexibility, the 
irritability of man's nature, are so many new objects of particular 


inquiry and observation. The skill acquired in this line of re- 


search, and the consequences deduced from it with respect to 


character, might be called Constitutional Physiognomy. 


The employment of studying the signs of health and sickness, 
as manifested by the outward appearance of the inward state of 
the human frame, might also be termed Medical Physiognomy, 
for it is impossible to find a good physician who is not at the same 
time a good physiognomist. 


The proper object and exercise of Moral Physiognomy may be 
said to be directed to the investigation of the external signs 
which indicate the disposition towards good and evil; the inclin- 
ation, the faculty, which man possesses, by his right and free- 
agency, of doing mischief or of enduring calamity. 


Intellectual Physiognomy, the 3 part of the whole 
ꝛcience, discovers the faculties of the human understanding, as 
they are disclosed by the conformation of the visible parts, the 


figure, the complexion, the movements, and, in fact, by the whole 
exterior. 
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In short, there are as many division of physionomical science 
as there are different points of view in which man may be con- 
templated. The man who is capable of forming a right judg- 
ment of the character of a person unknown, merely upon the im- 
pression produced by his outward appearance, might be not im- 
Properly denominated a Natural Physionomist. But the Intelli- 
gent Physionomist is he who knows how to indicate, arrange, 


and class the features, and other external signs which characterise 


the individual; and the Philosophical Physionomist is the man 
who possesses the ingenious ability of assigning the reasons why * 
features and other external signs are determined in such a parti- 
cular manner, or who, from the visible manifestation of the parts 
of the human frame, can unfold internal causes, and argue motives 


from sensible effects. Bo | 
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LECTURE”. 


OF PHYSIOGNOMY AND PATHOGNOMY., 


/ 
PHYSIOGNOMY is, in a restricted sense, the art of decy- 
phering, and interpretation, of the human powers; or the science 
which explains the signs of the inward faculties. 


* 


Parhocroux, in a physiognomical interpretation, is the 


science which treats of the signs of the passions. The first con- 
ziders the character of the individual, when in a state of rest; the 
other examines the man in a state of action. 


The character, in a state of rest, consists in the form of the 
solid parts, and the inaction, as well as partial invisibility of those 
which are moveable. 


Whenthe human form becomes impassioned, the character is 
to be traced in the motion of the moveable parts; and this motion, 


it is to be observed, is always in proportion to the moving power. 


Passion has a determinate relation to the elasticity of the man, or 


to that disposition which renders him susceptible of passions. 


Physiognomy scientifically points out the fund of human facul- 
ties; and Pathognomy, the effect, the interest or revenue which 
it produces. The one considers the man such as he is in general; 


the other, what is he at the present moment. The former esti- 


mates what he can or cannot become, what he can, or cannot be; 
the latter, what he wishes, or does not wish, to be. 
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Thus we read of a learned Italian ph ysiognomist, ſamous ſor 
discovering the hidden sentiments of the heart, even when wrap- 


ped in the darkest veil of dissimulation, who used carefully to sur- 
vey the features of the person whose thoughts he desired to deve- 


lope, and was so expert as to mimic their disposition in his own 
face; an expedient which never failed to suggest the idea which 


corresponded with that cast of their countenance. 


Every one has heard of 3 of the physiognomist 
Zopyrus, who, after having examined the face of Socrates, pro- 
nounced him a dunce and a libertine. This physiognomist being 


ridiculed by those who. were well acquainted with this sage's 
wisdom and continence, Socrates reprehended them for their 
mirth, and owned he was naturally such as the physiognomist 


had declared; but that he had corrected the vices of his nature 


by the exercise of reason, study, and philosophy. 


Another professor, having viewed a portrait of Hippocrates, 
pronounced nearly the same sentence against that father of medi- 
cine, and was in danger of being severely reprehended by his dis- 
ciples, until they were undeceived by their master, who also had 
candor enough to acnnowledge his own natural defects. Pliny, 
in mentioning the excellency of the art of the painter Apelles, at- 
firms that he drew the likeness of men so exactly, that a physiog- 
nomist, by looking at them, could discover not only the age of 
the person represented, but likewise the ruling —— to which 


| they were subject. 


* Physiognomy may be conifdercd: to be the root and stem of 
pathognomy, or the soil in which it is planted. To adopt the one 
without the other, is to suppose the existence of fruit without 
trees, or of corn without a soil. 


The first is the mirror of the naturalist and the sage, the od 


is the mirror of the artful, and men of the world. Of the former, 
every one imagines he knows something ; but few understand the 
latter thoroughly. 
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Pathognomy has to contend with diſſimulation, butPhy ſiogno- 
my is under no ſuch neceſſity ; it is not to be deccived, or miſled. 
It warns us not to take for rich, a man who offers uſurious intereſt, 
nor to reckon him poor, who refuſes to give five per cent. In 
other words, to the eye of Pathognomy, the poor may appear 
rich; while the Phyſiognomiſt only admits him to be ſo, who is 
ſo in fact, although he may appear poor at the moment of deciſion. 


Theſe two ſciences are founded on the baſis of truth, and muſt be 
conſidered as inſeparable. The artiſt muſt ſtudy them together; and 
by attention, he will eafily diſcover the relation they bear to each 
other. By ſtudy he will come to know the phyſiognomy of the parts 
which are ſolid and quieſcent, by thoſe which are ſoft, pliable and 
in motion of theſe latter, in the ſolid parts he aſſigns to every line 
of the forehead the ſpace of which the ſportings of the paſſions are 
limited; he will determine for every paſſion the ſeat of its reſidence, 
the original ſcource from which it flows, its root, the fountain which 
ſupplies it; and the reſult, if properly derived, will certainly deve- 
lope the moral and intellectual character of man, 


Through the whole ofthis work it Mall be my endeavour to pre- 


| ſent the reader with more of the Phy ſiognomic, than of the Pathog- 


nomie; this laſt being better and ſooner underſtood than the other. 


The Science of Phyſiognomy, I have already obſerved, enables 
us to form a judgment of the interior by the exterior. But the ex- 
terior of man is not ſimply his naked figure, and the geſtures which 
eſcape him without reflection: is not to be imagined, by theſe 
alone, that his internal faculties, and their exertions, diſplay them- 


 ſelves—rank, condition, habit, and chmate, all concur to the mo- 


dification of his character; every one is a diſtin& veil ſpread over 
him and more or Jeſs conceals what itis the province of this ſcience 
to diſcover, Phyſiognomy pierces through all theſe coverings and pe · 


netrates into his real character to diſcover in theſe foreign and contin- 


gent determinations, ſolid and fixed principles, by which toaſcertain 
what the man really is. Though this appears difficult, if not impoſſi- 


ble to ſome, let us not loſe patience and courage. It it true that 


man is acted upon by every thing which ſurrounds him; but, in 
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return, he acts upon all theſe external objects ! and, if he receives 
their impreſſion, he alſo communicates his own. 


Hence we may form a judgment of a man's character, from his 
dreſs, his houſe, his furniture, which uſually denominates his taſte. 
Nature forms man, but man transforms himſelf ; and this very me- 
tamorphoſis, ſinking into habitual cuſtom, becomes a ſecond na- 
ture. Placed in the midſt of a vaſt univerſe, man forms for him- 
ſelf a little ſeparate world, which he fortifies, limates, aranges ac- 
cording to his own fancy, and in which. the images of his ſeveral 
faculties are conſtantly reflected. 


And yet it muſt be granted, tlrat the objects which ſurround 
him are, in a great meaſure, determined by his condition and cir- 
cumſtances; however, is certain, at leaſt that the manner in which 
he ſuffer himſelf to be actuated, admits of very conſiderable vari- 
ation. He may, ſtill remaining careleſs in this reſpect, arrange 
his matters like other perſons whoſe ſituations are ſimilar to his 
own, becauſe he finds, that, after al}, convenience and propriety 
require ſuch arrangements; and he ſometimes carries this careleſſ- 
neſs to ſuch a pitch of indifference, as totally to obliterate ſome 
of the moſt characteriftic marks of his intellectual eharacter. In 
the fame manner, his punctuality and exactneſs in other caſes, 
render it poſſible to trace and diſcover whether he is of an enter- 
priſing character, whether he aſpires to a ſuperior rank, or, what 
is not altogether uncommon, whether he betrays a diſpoſition to 
deſcend to an inferior condition to that in which he actually moves. 


J hope it will not be accounted ſtrange, that I thus induſtri- 


couſly extend the views of the Phyſionomiſt. On the firſt hand, 


he takes an intereſt in all that relates to Man ; and, on the ſe- 
| cond, his taſk is ſo intricate, that he ought in juſtice, to be 
permitted to embrace every thing which has a tendency to ſhor- 
ten and facilitate his progreſs, and to cone uct him, with certain» 
ty and precif}on, to the pond and intereſting object of his . 

The chief end Ihave in this work, is to prove inconteſtibly to my 
reader, that there is a Phyſionomp, to demonſtrate that the Phyſio- 
nomy 18 true, or that it is the real and viſible expreſſion of internal 


+ 
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qualities, which are of themſelves inviſible. As this is the point 
which I tend, every line of my work mult lead thac way, directly or 


indirectly. It would be unneceſſary to introduce here a particulardiſ- 


ſertation on the truth of Phyſionomies, ſach a diſſertation would con- 
tain moſt of the obſervat ions which I ſhall have occaſion to mention 


8 in the progrels of this work. They will appear mere in their place 
4 to bring them forward only as they naturally occur in ſupportof my 
| 2 reaſoning, and will be rendered more luminous and intcligable, when ; 
. 1 illuſtrated and ſupported by proper examples. I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf, I 
5 however, at preſent, with mentiong the antiquity, reſpectability, 
1 and certainty of the ſcience; from hence ſuggeſting ſome ideas, as 
J a further introduction to the ſubject. 
4 Phyſtognomy as it was underit ood and laid down by the ancients 
1 was founded on careful obſervations upon the complexions, lines, 
3 and ſhape of the body in general, compared with the manners, dem- 
pers, andunderſtandings of men; but cuſtom, which often diſpenſes : 


with etymological propriety, has now conlined it to the lineaments 


of the face only, and made the countenance only the indeæ anims 
dullus in every man's opinion. 


Ihe moſt famous in this ſcience were the Egyptians, owing pro- 
bably, not ſo much to their unquenchable thirſt after Knowledge, as to 
the formation and coultitution of the language; which coſiſted of 

hieroglyphical repreſentationsof figures andanimals. This ſingular in- 
vention, according to Tacitus, obliged them to trace minutely the 


nature and properties of each, des they could expreſs their ideas 
by them; and this neceffity undoubtedly brought on the habit of 


enquiry, which led them to their obſervations on human beings. 


There are innumerable inſtances upon record of their ſagacity in 
this particular; the greateſt of which I have already related of the ar- 
tilt who came to Athens to exhibit his art, in the time of Socrates. 
From Egypt it paſſed to other countries, in proportion with their 
improvements; and I find it highly extolled among the modern na- 
tions, whoſe greateſt writers were all more or leſs, ſtrict obſervers 
of the natural temper of men. Dante's charzEters, in his View 

of Purgatory, are founded on the ſame principle; and the Engliſh 
Shakſpeare makes Cæſar regard the larger lines of it, when he re- 
marke upon Caſſius's “ lean hungry look” and wiſheshim * fatter.” 
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| | | 
N | The celebrated Lawrence Sterne, who has in many places copied 
K ' | . 
Tat Nature moſt exactly, was yet more a Phyſionomiſt than the former 
, and this, in my opinion, conſtitutesthe grcateſt difference between 
1 him and his numerous imitators. 


The modern pretenders to this ſcience,have not a littlecontributed 
to bring it into diſcredid ; particularly the Gypſies by confining it to 
Jewd prognoſtics of love, aud by joining a jugling ſort of palmiſtry, 
or the art of picking pockets, to it. The firſt appearance of theſe va- 
gabonds was in Germany, though they cl aim their deſcent from 
Egypt; and their ſubfuſk complexions were probably acquired by 
greaſy unguents and fuligious mixtures dried in the ſun ; which have 


been continued through many ſucceſſions of generations; ſo that for 
aught we know the firſt Gypſyabout whoſe origin ſo much has been 1 


ſaid might be a chimney-ſweeper with his foot wafhed in. 


All faces, all forms of created beings, difler from one another, 
not only with reſpect to their claſs, their genius, and their ſpecies 
but alſo with reſpect to their individuality. Every individual in 


nature differs from every other individual of the ſame ſpecies. f 
This is an acknowledged and obvious truth; nothing is better 1 
known ; it is at the ſame time the moſt important and the moſt I 
deciſive that can be alledged in favour of our ſyſtem, - In inanimate 4 
ſubjects, a roſe always differs from every other roſe; and ſo does an 1 
egg. Among animals, an eel, an eagle, a lion, and a maa, never 4 


have a perfect reſemblance to another ereature of their ſpecies, 
This, to confine ourſelves to the human ſpecies, 1s the firſt baſis 
Science of Phyſionomies a certain and ſtable foundation, which I 
can never be be ſhaken while Nature holds her due and uninter- A 
rupted courſe, Notwithſtanding the univerſal analogy, the ne- 
ver-failing reſemblance, which runs through the enumerable mul- 
titude of human figures, it is impoſſible to find two, which, plac- 
ed ſide by fide, and carefully examined, 40 not t preſent to the 
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4 obſerving eye a ſenſible difference. | | 3 
4 | 2 3 
| fo 1 4 
„ The qualities of the mind alſo ES: of the ſame variety; and 3 
14. j 1 *Y 
1 | it is equally impoſſible to find two minds, as two faces, exactly | 
11 q/ 1 
i alike ; and this fingle conſiderarion I think ſufficient to procure 0 
1 . . C* ET 9 
g | affirmative aſſcat to the following propoſition I 
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\ | 
That this external apparent difference of face and figure muft 


neceſlarily have a certain relation, a natural analogy to the internal 


difference of the heart and mind. While we muſt allow, that 
there is a real difference between the characters of men, that there 
is alſo a ſenſible diverſity among all human faces and forms, ve 
cannot deny that one of theſe differences is the canſe of the other. 
Muſt we not acknowledge, that the mind difplars itſelf in the ex- 
terior; and that the body acts reciprecally on the interior, or tlie 
CHARACTER OF Man? "= | 


We find, by obſervation, that anger ſwells the mufcles; aud 
hence we judge that ſwoln muſcles, and a choleric habit or cha- 


racter, are to be conſidered as cauſ2 and effect. 


Can eyes full of fire, a bright look, rapid as ligbtning, and a 
quick and penetrating ſpirit, be found united in all inſtances, and 
no manner of relation between them ? Shall we call this concur- 
rence the work or effect of mere chance? Why not aſcribe it to a 
natural influence, to an immediate reciprocal effect; white at the 
very inſtant that the ſoul is moſt abſorbed in meditation, and when 
the mind is in its greateſt exertion and activity, the motion or 


poſition of the eyes vary in the moſt decided manner? 


An open eye, which welcomes you with a generous, engaging, 


and gracious look, and a heart frank, honeſt, expantive, and which 


ſees gratefully to meet you, are not to be found united by chance 
only, Wherever this is the caſe, the cauſe has a relation to the 
effect, and the eye denotes the open generous temper of the mind. 


We obſerve, throughout Nature, a conformity to the laws of 
order and wiſdom, in the univerſal harmony of cauſe and effect. 
As this relation is inconteſtably perceivable in all other objects, 
can we reaſonably ſuppoſe it wanting in that on which Nature 
has laviſhed fo rich a profuſion of grace and beauty? Can ſhe 
have acted arbitrary, without order, or without law, in the laſt 
and finiſhing ſtroke of hex work? Does the human face, that 


mirror of the Deity, that maſterpiece of the viſible creation, 
preſent no appearance of cauſe and e ect, no relation between the 
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exterior and the interior, the inviſible cauſe and the ble effect 
it produces? To aſſert ſuch an opinion, would in effect be to 
maintain the moſt monſtrous abſurdity. 


D 


1 FOR then is founded in truth; but truth itſelf is often 
found involved in darkneſs, doubt and illuſion. Our organs are 
not always ſteady enough to penetrate the veil which ſhades the 


objects that ſurround us; while, according to ſome, the order of Na- 


ture, eſtabliſhed from eternity, is nothing but a dextrous impoſture, 
which inceſſantly preſents other objects than thoſe which ought 


to appear, 


Who could have the temerity to maintain, that Newton or 


Leibnitz might reſemble one born an ideot, who could not walk 


with a ſteady pace, nor fix his eye, nor conceive, nor exprets rea- 
ſonably the plaineſt abſtract propoſition? What wreched reaſoning, 
to advance that one of theſe great men conceived the Theodicea in 
a miſhapen brain like that of a Laplander! and that the other 
balanced the planets, and divided the rays of the ſun, in a head 
reſembling that of an Eſquimaux, whoſe ſhallow intellects can 
reckon no farther than ſix, and declares all beyond it innumerable! 


Nobody barsſd⸗ the abſurdity of maintaining thet a robuſt man 
may have a perfect reſemblance to an hectic infirm one; a perſon 
in full health, to one dying of a conſumption ; a man of a turbu- 


lent ardent eharacter, to one of a gentle ſedate diſpoſition: yet we 
every day meet with people who deny the moſt abſolute truths, if 
they do not exactly coincide with their narrow way of thinking. 
Who could help laughing at the effrontery and folly of affirming 
that joy and ſorrow, pleaſure and pain, love and hatred, are cha- 
racteriſed by the ſame ſigns in the human frame? Would not this 
amount to a denial that they are marked by any ſign whatever in 


the exterior of man? Such are, however, the abſurdities which 


muſt be digeſted by thoſe who baniſh the ſcience of Phyſionomies 
as an idle chimera, This mode of reaſoning is properly to invert 
that order, and deftroy that happy concacenation of things, in 
which we diſcern and admire the eternal wiſdom of the all- wiſe 


Creator. 
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I cannot repeat it too often: to aſcribe every thing to caſual 
chance, without rule and without law, is only the rcaſoning of 
madmen, the reverſe ſound philoſophy, and the ext inction of re- 

ligion: to proſcribe this error, to attack it, and to ſhew its futility 
| wherever it appears, is the buſineſs of the true naturaliſt, of the 
true philoſopher, and reaſonable divine, | 


1 have already obſerved, that it is not my intention to anti- 
cipate the ſubject of my future Lectures; but I fee] myſelf under the 
neceſſity of ſubjoining in this place ſome further remarks upon 


what I have ſaid before. 


In order to demonſtrate a matter in diſpute, it is neceſſary to 
recur to principles which are inconteſtible. This makes me ſo 
often tread the ſame ground over and over again, in order to prove 
what ought to be as ſelf-evident as our very exiſtence, I muſt re- 
peat it here, every man forms his judgment of each object without 
exception, from its phyſiognomy, its exterior, its viſible ſurface; 
from theſe outward ſigns, we univerſally and invariably infer the 
internal qualities of the object, and eſtimate it accordingly. Where 
is the tradeſman or merchant who forms a judgment of the goods 
he purchaſes, by any other rule than their general appearance or 
Phyſiognomp, if a ſtranger be the ſeller of them to him? Is it not 
by their Phyſionomy, likewiſe, that he forms his judgment, when 
having purchaſed them, in confidence of his correſpondent's honeſty, 
he examines them, to find whether they anſwer or not his expect- 
ation? Say, has he any other ſigns whereby to judge, than the cri- 
terions of their outward Phyſionomy? In value of coin, has he 
any other rule to guide his judgment? Why does he ſuſpect one 
guinea, reject a ſecond, weigh a third, and take the fourth without, 
heſitation? Ts it not becauſe their outward appearance betrays their 
quality, or indicates their goodneſs ? A {tranger preſents himſelf 
to buy or to ſell- what is the firſt object of his attention? the 
quality of the goods; he looks at them attentively, conſiders them 
every way - and does not the face of the {tranger enter conſiderably 
into the opinion which the tradeſman forms of him? Scarce has this 
unknown perſon withdrawn, when he declares his opinions; “ He 
has the look of a very honeſt man?“ or, „There is ſomething for- 
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bidding in his appearance;” or elſe, © Something prejudices me in 


ſavour of that man.” Whether his judgment be well or ill founded, 


is of little importance here: it ſtill ſerves to ſhew the baſis upon 
which my reaſoniug reſts ; that is, that he dares not decide, he 


judges not definitively, but, at leaſt he forms conjectures, by rea- 


. . 2 — . . 
toning from the extcrior to the interior. 


The huſbandman, when he viſits his field or his vineyard, on 
what ſigns does he found his hope? Is it not on tte cojour, the 
ſize, the ſituation, the exterior; in ſhort, on the plain apparent 
Phyſionomy of the growing crop, in bloilum or ripening? On the 
ocular examination, the firſt or ſecond glance of his eye, he will 
pronounce, © That ear is ſickly ; that wood is found : this will 
thrive ; that will come to nothing.“ If the vine is the ſubject of 
his examination, he will obſerve, © There is a branch that will 
produce few grapes, although it looks ſo promiſing to appearance.” 
Whence the cauſe of this judgment, moſtly juſt ? How comes he 
to reaſon in this manner?—Becauſe he perceives what the Phy- 
fonomiit diſcovers in a beautiful human face, a fine form but 


deſtitute of expreſſion, and a total want of energy; and how is 


this diſcovery to be made, if not by ſome external tign ? 


With the phyſician, the Phyſtonomy of the patient frequently 
inſtructs him better than all the verbal information, or obſerva- 
tions made by nurſes that furround the bed. It is aſtoniſhing to 
think how far ſome phyſicians have carried their ſagacity in this 
reſpet, I ſhall only quote my friend Zimmerman, among our 
cotemporaries ; and of thoſe who have left the world, the name of 
Kempf will eaſily recall to mind that wonderful phyſionomical 
11 which ſeldom erred, and which ſaved many from the borders 
of their laſt habitation. 


Obſerve the painter, is not his art founded on the very eſſence of 
Piyfionomy ? I ſhall ſay no more of it: the thing ſpeaks for itſelf, 
and muſt confound the pretended unbelievers in Phyſiognomy. The 
traveller, the good Samaritan. friend of humanity, the miſanthrope, 
the lover, and many others that might be mentioned, act, every one 
of them, from their feelings, fromtheirphyſiognomicaldifcernment, 
rue or falſe, clear or confuſed, This phyſiognomical judgment, and 
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feeling, exoites compaſſion or malignant joy, love or hatred, re- 


icrye or confidence, according to the natural appearances. 


It was a groundleſs complaint of him, who wiſhed Nature had 
placed a window before men's hearts, that their thoughts and ſe- 
crets, and their hidden deſigns might be ſeen. There was, I ſay, 
no reaſon for that complaint ; not only in regard, thoſe are not 


things which fall under the ſenſes, and that, though the eyes ſaw the 
very bottom, and all the windings and turnings of the heart, yet 


could they not obſerve any thing therein, from whence they might 
derive the leaſt knowledge of it; but Nature, more kind to our 
other proviſions for this diſcovery, and found out more certain 
means to do it, than would have been effected by that ſtrange 
opening imagined by Momus. | 


Nature has not only beſtowed on man voice and tongue, to be 
the interpreters of his thoughts; but, out of a certain diſtruſt, con- 
ceiving that he might abuſe them, ſhe has contrived to depict 
in his face, in various conformation of his countenance, a 
demonſtration to give the other the lye, in caſe they ſhould 
not prove faithful. She has expoſed his ſoul, on the out- 
ſide ; ſo that there is no neceſlity of any window to diſcover 
his motions, inclinations, and habits, ſince they are apparent in his 


face, and are there written in ſuch viſible and manifeſt characters. 


| a 


From theſe characters it is my deſign to frame the greateſt and 
molt advantageous work, that perhaps was ever undertaken ; a 
work, wherein the nobleſt and moſt neceſſary diſcoveries of 
knowledge which man can arrive to, are contained ; in fine a 
work, wherein may be found the ſecret and perſection of wiſdom 


and human prudence, 


We form a judgment of all things from their general appear- 
ances. We judge of the weather itfeli, from the Phyſionomy of 
the ſky. We eſtimate, in like manner, cvery thing we eat and 
drink. By the ſame ſtandard we judge, at firſt fight, from the 


exterior, of the good or bad intrinſic qualities. 


Vor. I. R D 
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What determines our choice, when a baſket of fruit is preſented | 
tous? Why do we fix upon one, and reject another? The ex- 
terior is the principal cauſe, aud the appearance decides it. 


ö | What is univerſal nature, but Phyſionomy? Is not every thing 1 
| ſurface and contents ? body and ſoul? Internal faculty producing Y 
external effect? invilible principle, and viſible end? 3 

| 1 . = 
If we examine every ſpecies of knowledge which man can poſ= 

{ibly have acquired, there is none but what is founded upon ex- 4 
ternal ſigns, upon certain characters, upon the relation of viſible bs. 

effect to inviſible cauſe, of perceptible to impercepttble. The 3 

| * ſcience of Phyſionomy, taken in its moſt enlarged or moſt reſtrict- 1 
| ed ſenſe, that is the foul of all our opinions; the ſpring of our ef- 'Y 
forts, our actions, our expectations, our fears, and our hopes of every 2 
ſenſation, agrecable or diſagreeable, cuckes by the objects which YZ | 

ſurround us. Phyſionomy is our guide, and the rule of our con= 

duct, from the cradle to the grave; it is ſo in all conditions, has 3 

been found ſo among all nations, from Adam to the man who ſhall 4 

be tranſlated and charged at the laſt day; it pervades every or 

der of animated beings, from the reptile inſe& up to the moſt 3 


_ enlightened piuloſopher ; and why not up to angels? Perhaps up 2 
to Jeſus Chriſt himſeif! 


Inſtinc& teaches every "WY phyſionomically to know its friend 
and its enemy: children have afſections and averſions, they know 
not why, merely by a phy ſionomical diſcernment. There is not 
a ſingle perſon in the world, who is not influenced by Phyſiono- 
my; not even the moſt ignorent and barbarous, to whom you 
could not draw a face, which he would think very lovely, or 
very odious: not one who, does not, leſs or more, conſider, mea - 
ſure, compare, and judge, ſrom the phyfionomy, a man whom he 
ſees for the firſt time, thongh, perhaps, he never heard the term 
Phyſionomy pronounced; not one, in ſhort, who does not thus 
form a judgment of every thing that paſſes before his eyes; or, 


more fully to expreſs myſelf, who does not appreciate their in- 
trinſic value from their exterior, 


46 
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Even the art of diffimulation itſelf is founded on Phyſionomy, . 
thought it is often artfully employed as an objection to it. Why 

does the hypocritical rogue endeavour to reſemble the man of 

probity? Is it not becauſe he thinks, that every eye diſcovers 

the honeſt man, by certain characters which are peculiar and a 


proper to him? 


1 


However confuſed and undigeſted may he the ideas of this ſort, 
in the heads of the moſt ignorant, yet all alike wiſh to wear an ex- 
terior ſuited to the bulineſs they are carrying on, from the ſeat of 

juſtice to the meaneſt occupation, Where is the Judge, be he 
intelligent or not, who never paid ſome regard, in this ſenſe of 
the word, to perſonal appearance? Is there any man who can be, 
who dares to be, who ought to ſuffer himſelf to be, perfectly in- 

different about the exterior appearance of the parties who are 


brought before him for judgment? 


What ſovereign will make choice of a miniſter, without pay- 
ing ſome attention to his exterior; without judging of him, ſe- 
cretly, and to a certain degree, from his ſigure? No officer will 
inliſt a ſoldier in his corps, without attending in great reſpect to 
his mien and exterior independent of ſtature. No maſter or miſ- 
treſs of a family will engage a ſervant, unleſs their choice, whether 
well or ill directed, be influenced by the exterior, the Phyſionomy. 
The accumulation of ſo many inſtances, leaves no room to doubt 
of the tacit and unanimous acknowledgment which is made by 
mankind, reſpeQing the influence which Phy ſionomy has upon 
their ſentiments, and their conduct; but I tire of multiplying 
examples inceſſantly ; and it is with reluctance, that, in order to 
demonſtrate truth to the world, I am neceſſiated to repeat what 

every child — or might know, if he would. 
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A « He who bath eyes to ſee, let ER ſee,” but if a man be una- 

7 ble to bear the too near approach of light, becauſe his eyes are 


weak, ſhould it excite his anger? Can TI prevent his burning him- 
ſelf, in trying to extinguiſh the candle? Yet ſuch language J am, 
though unpleaſant to me, obliged to hold, and always repeat mys | 
ſelf, to convince my readers of what 1s as obvious as the light of 


. * 
4 


* 
| 
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' by the ſun on a ſummer's day, But being; fully perſuaded, as Jam, ow 
| | of what I have already advanced, and of what I have further to 7 
k c offer, I ſpeak with the confidence of a man thoroughly perſuaded 3 
of the verity of the art he teaches; and as it becomes the man * 
who feels himſelf armed with irreſiſtible arguments to convince ' 7 
every attentive, unprejudiced mind, every ſincere lover of the 9 
truth. Beſides, it is of the utmoſt importance to lower the pre- 1 


tenſions of certain literary deſpots, and to compel them to em- 


ploy a little more modeſty and maderation in pronouncing their 
deciſions. 


It is a ſettled point, then, not becauſe J affirm it, but becauſe 

\ the things evident, becauſe it would be equally true had J never 
ſaid or wrote about it: thus it is a ſettled point, that the Phy ſio- 

-nomy of bodies is the daily guide of every man, whether he 


knows it, acknowledges it or not—that every man, to uſe the 1 
words of Sulzer, let him doubt, or believe it, as he will, is leſs or * 
more ſkilled in Phy ſiognomy that there exiſts not a ſingle living 1 


creature, that does not deduce conſequences, after the manner 
and power of its intellects, from the exterior to the interior and 


. forms a judgment, from what ſtrikes the ſenſes, of objects that 
are inacceſſible to ſenſe. 
| This tacit and general acknowledgment, that the exterior, the | 
viſible, the ſurface of objects, indicates their interior, their pro- 
perties; that every external ſigh is an expreſſion of internal quali- 
ji 8 ties; this conceſſion, I pronounce, appears to me deciſive, and 
5 of the laſt importance, and particularly with reſpect to the human 
# Fhyſionomy. 
1 Here, again, I muſt repeat it, if every kind of fruit have a Phy- 1 
. | fionomy proper to itſelf, ſhall the viſible lord of the earth have 4 
0 none? Can the ſimpleſt and moſt inanimate of beings poſſeſs an y : 
y external characteriſtic, which diſtinguiſhes it from every other 
; creature, even thoſe of its own order, and the moſt beautiful, the 3 
: | moſt perfect, moſt ſublime, moſt compounded, and the moſt ani- 1 
4 | mated of beings, alone exhibit no character at all? Whatever, I 
l - therefore, may be advanced by the moſt learned academician, or 2 
1 | 
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- the moſt ignorant clown, guilt the truth of thehuman Phyfio- 


nomy, and the confidence due to it in ſpite of the contemptu- 


ous ſneer of felf-ſufficient Philoſophy, of the diſregard of a ſoli- 


tary Piety, and the inſulting glance with arrogant Pride may let 
fall on him who profeſſes to believe in the characteriſtic expreſ- 
ſion of the human body, it is, nevertheleſs, certain, that man, 
conſidered ſtill in this point of view, is, of all objects the moſt 
important, the moſt worthy of cloſe and progreſſive obſervation, 
and that in general, there cannot be more intereſting employ- 
ment, than to unfold to the eyes of man, the beauty and perfec- 
tions of human nature. 
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BEFORE I proceed to demonſtrate that Phyſiognomy is re- 
ally a ſcience, founded in reaſon and nature, and endeavour to 
make the reader ſenſible of its great utillity ; before I lead his 
attention to human nature in general; it ſeems neceſſary to point 
out ſome of the reaſon which had occaſioned the general prejudice 


againſt Phyſiognomy, againſt that branch of it, eſpecially, which 


J call moral and intellectual, and to examine what may have 
given riſe to the contempt and hatred which excites, and the ſar - 
caſms to which 1t 1s expoſed. 


That this is the treatment which it experiences now, and has 
done ever ſince the firſt opinion of it was hazarded in the world, 
is manifeſt. The greateſt numbers of thoſe who ſpeak on the 
ſubje& publicly, declare themſelves againſt the ſcience, and turn 
it into ridicule, though their conduct evidently proves they ſe- 
cretly believe it, at leaſt to a certain degree : ſome there are, 
however, who condemn 1t upon principle. It is, perhaps, impo- 
ſible to dive into all the various reaſons of ſuch condemnation ; 
and, if it were poſſible, who poſſeſſes courage ſufficient to drag 
forth theſe ſecrets from the depth of the human, heart, and ex- 


| Poſe them in all the brightneſs of day? 


It is however, as eaſy as it is eſſential, to produce ſeveral of 
the reaſons which account for the univerſality, the vehemence, 
and the implacability, of that ſpecious contempt and hatred, 
againſt which this ſciencc has to ſtruggle, 


Some abſurdities have been advanced reſpecting the ſcience of 
Phyſiognomy, it is true. This beautiful and intereſting ſcience 
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nas been disfigured; it has been made the vehicle of a nonſenſical 
and contemptible ſyſtem of quackery ; it has been too often con- 
founded with Chiromancy, and Metopoſcopy, or the pretended 
art of reading a man's deſtiny in the lines of hands and face, 
From Ariſtotle downwards, the moſt inſipid and ridiculous trea- 
tiſes, offenſive to common ſenſe and taſte, have been written on 
the ſubje& : and the greateſt misfortune, was, there was no good 


book, in favour of Phyſiognomy, to oppoſe to this traſh, Where 
is the enlighted man, the man of taſte and genius, who has ap- 


plied to the examination of this curious ſcience with the energy 
and impartiality, the love of truth it deſerves, and which, fallaci- 
ous or not, it ſeems always to merit, were it for no other reaſon, 
than that it has canvaſſed by forty or fifty authors of different na- 
tions? How weak, and how timid, is the voice of the few diſ- 
cerning and diſtinguiſhed writers, who have ventured to bear 
their . to the truth and dignity of this ſublime and uſeful 
ſcience !: 


Where ſhall we find the man poſſeſſed of ſufficient courage, 


elevated above the vulgar prejudice of his age, with ſufficient 
| firmneſs, ſufficiently accuſtomed to think for himſelf, to venerate 


as ſacred, what the profanation of ignorant zealots, in ſuperſtiti- 
ous times, has covered with ridicule? Is not his the uſual courſe 
of human affairs? We begin with enlarging our objects beyond 
the bounds of propriety ; we become enthuſiaſtically fond of it; 
the very name of 1t carries a charm ; and we give ourſelves up to 
a kind of Idolatry; then ardour cools as fait as our paſſion heated, 
and we deſcend rapidly :o neglect, as we roſe to eſteem : we 
had ſet out with beſtowing rapturous and extravagent commenda- 
tion; and when the tide is turned, without any good reaſon, ex- 
ceſſively depreciate, what we had too highly extolled. 


The diſguſting manner in- which the ſcience has been treated, 
has naturally brought a diſgrace upon the ſcience itſelf. But to 
this objection even religion has been ſubject; for is there a ſingle 
truth, or any religious doctrine whatever, which has not under- 
gone the ſame fate? The beſt of cauſes may be ruined, or labour 
under great diſadvantage, at leaſt for a time, by being improperly 
treated, or indifferently ſupports, Thouſands have revolted from 
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religion, becauſe they have found'it defended by weak arguments 
and the beautiful truths of it were placed in wrong light. 


If religion has received wounds through the ſides of its weak, 
but over-zealous profeſſors, is it wonderful Phyſiognomy ſhould 
ſhare the ſame fate? Some have declared agaiult the ſcience, from 
real goodneſs of heart, and from the moſt upright intentions. 
They imagine, and perhaps not altogether without reaſon, that 
moſt men would employ it to the diladvantage of others, Their 
goodneſs of heart, but weakneſs of head, make them forſee that 
many haſty and unjult decifions may be pronounced by ignorant 
and deſigning men; that culumny, that attacks even the moſt ſa- 
cred things, though unable to produce facts, might avail itſelf of 
the ſcience, and draw concluſions therefrom, to bring the inten- 
tions of the profeſſor under ſuſpicion. Generous and liberal 
minds, for whoſe ſake Phyſiognomy deſerves to be a true ſcience, 


fince the luftre of their character mutt impart a new lighr upon it 


—thoſe noble ſouls, we fi nd, imagine themſelves obliged to com- 


bat the ſcience, not from an apprehenſion that it can injure them- 
ſelves, but becauſe to many others, whoſe characters they ſuppoſe. 


to be better than what they appcar by their countenance, would 
manifeſtly ſuffer, were the expreſſion of the Phyſionomy to be- 
come the object of a real ſcientifie ſtudy, and capable of being 
reduced to fixed and determined principles. 

It is equally certain, that many reject Phyſiognomy from weak- 
neſs of mind. Few have refle&ed, or are capable of reflection 
and the few even of thoſe who mult be allowed, in ſome meaſure 
to poſſeſs a diſcerning ſpirit of obſervation, are in a condition ſuf- 
ficiently to fix and to eſtabliſh their obſervations. Faſhionable 


prejudices are like the ſtream, and few have a conſtancy of mind 


or a courage or ambition, to purſue a new tract. Moſt think 
that ſingularity of thought indicates a troubleſome temper, or a 
too idle to ſingalize themſclves by going againſt the current. In- 
dolence blunts the power, and prevents the exertions of the hu- 
man mind; idleneſs is here the formidable magic whoſe ſomnifer- 
ous effect are ſo extenſively felt. What averſion to the molt ex- 
cellent and uſeful ſciences, is intpired, by the eternal enemy to all 
improvements. 
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Among the number of adverſaries to this important ſcience, 


there may be, and I believe there are, many, who are ſuch purely 


out of modeſſy. Their phyſiognomical appearance has been com- 
mended; but their humility will not permit them to aſſume to. 
themſelves the credit the public gives them for ſo many virtues of 
which their faces are reputed to be the index. Their own ſecret 


and humiliating reflections reduce them far below the mark fixed 


by the public opinion; and from this they infer, that there is no 
foundation in this ſcience, but that the whole is replete with 
frivolous and deceitful conjectures. 


Another ſad reflection is but, alas, too true! That many oppoſe 
this ſcience, from the dread of its light. And here I hope what 
I have already ſaid will procure me credit for whatever elſe I may 
further advance upon this head; but ] mult declare I cannot con- 
ſider all the enemies of phyſiognomy to be bad people. I have 
heard the moſt ſenſible perſons, and of the firft reputation for cha 


rater, declaim loudly againſt it. But I ſolemnly maintain, that 


almolt every bad man is its adverſary; and, ſuppoling an indifferent 
character ſhould think tit to become a champion for it, he has 
undoubtedly his private reaſons, which may be eaſily gueſſed. 
While, in anſwer to the queſtion, Why ſhould the greateſt part 
of the vicious openly declare againſt it? It is, becauſe they ſecretly 
believe it; and from an inward conviction that their phy ſiognomy 
is not what it ſhould be, were they worthy characters, violently 
decry a ſcience which they well know tends to decypher the dark 
intricacies of their hearts, and betray to the world the ſymptoms 
of their premeditating machinations, 


Thus, they have an obvious intereſt in decrying the ſcience as 
chimerical, and in attempting to render it an object of contempt. 
The more directly a witneſs. gives evidence againit us, and the 
more unexceptionable his teſtimony appears, the more we fear 
him; and it is in ſuch caſe that a man employs all che cl and 
addreſs he is maſter of, to diſcover ſomething about that witneſs 
which he can turn to ridicule. 

— 

The Miſer, who tries by all poſſible means to gratify his ruling 
paſſion, but who at the ſame time uſes every art to conceal! it, has 
he not an obvious intereſt in decryipg a ſcience, which, by unveil- 
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ing his real character, expoſes him to the world in all his naked- 
neſs? Does not this proceeding arife from a ſecret conviction that 
Phyſiognomy is not ſo chimerical as he wiſhes it ſhould be thought? 
If the Miſer has no characteriſtic ſigns which betray his character, 
what makes him uneafy when thoſe figns are mentioned? The 
more it concerns the man, who does not yet ſtand confeſſed the 
flave of a vile paſſion which uſurps his boſom in private, the more, 
J aſſert, it behoves him to hide from every eye his concealed vice 


the more objections will he have to produce againſt the truth of 


Phyſiognomy, from his belief in its unerring certainty. 

The intereſt, therefore, which the vicious take againſt this 
ſcience, 1s to me the moſt convincing proof, that in their hearts 
they believe it. They diſcern the truth of it in others, and trem- 


ble to think of affording a proof of its reality in their turn. 


Nothing can be niore probable than this, becaufe I am ſatisfied, 


by evidence which I cannot doubt, that the fame perſons who af- 


fect to make a jeſt of it in public, are ever the moſt eager to read 
or to hear phyſiognomical deciſions ; and I boldly appeal to every 
reader who 1s prejudiced againſt this ſcience, or who only pretends 
to be ſo, and aſk him, whether he has not a ſecret defire, that a 
phyſiognomical obſerver, to whom he was not perſonally known, 
and who had never ſeen him before, but his portrait, ſhould make 
a commentary upon his phyſiognomy? I ſhould be tempted to aſk 


thoſe likewiſe, who treat my reſearches as fanciful, if they will be 
leſs diſpoſed to read my Phyſiognomical Eſſays on that account? 


I know it; yes, I predict it, without the gift of prophecy, —Ye 
zealous and intereſted antagoniſts of Phyſiognomy, you will read 


my book, you will ſtudy it, and you will be frequently of my 


opinion. You will often diſcover with ſatisfaction, in theſe pieces, 
obſervations which you have made before without expreſſing them 
in words—and nevertheleſs you ſtill pretend to refute me in public. 
In the retirement of your cloſet, I ſhall ſometimes obtain from you 
a ſmile of approbation; yet the next moment you will affect to 
laugh at the truth of which you have felt the force, 


Such is the weakneſs of the human character, that the vileſt prin- 
ciples betray it into the molt abſurd errors. — You will hence- 
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forth make more frequent obſervations, and you will thereby be en- 
abled to proceed with a bolder and firmer pace; but you will not 
be leſs inclined to turn all theſe obſervations into ridicule ; for it is 
beſides, the philoſophic ton of the age we live in, for men to make 
merry with thoſe truths, however ſacred, which they inwardly be- 
lieve, and from which they cannot withold their conſent. 
Let us next ſpend a few moments in reflecting on the indif- 

ference with which Phyſiognomy is treated; for to ſpeak more cor- 
rectly, it has to combat indifference, rather than contempt or 


hatred. 


ing; and as it is only by many reiterated experiments that he diſ- 
3 covers what it analogous to him, the love or hatred which certain 
3 obje&s inſpire is gradually rooted and confirmed without even any 
exertions of voluntary will. In this manner he ſatisfies his wants, he 
perceives clearly the relation which different objects ha ve to himſelf 
and is little concerned about that which they have to each other. 
lle feels that ſuch and ſuch objects act upon him in a particular 
9 manner; but he is too indolent, and never thinks of inquiring why 
3 they thus act; he rather chuſes to be governed by caſual cireum- 
3 ſtances; and whatever apparent eagerneſs he may ſhew to inveſti- 
gate the eſſence of things, and the cauſes of effects, this knowledge 
9 is ſeldom conſidered as a real want. How maay, even of thoſe who 
pretend to obſerve and think for themſelves, are ſatisfied with mere 
f common- place and equivocal appearances ! 


; Happily fer the generality of the world, few are born with a 

3 ſpirit of obſervation Providence has wiſely beſtowed on every in- 
Þ dividul a particular inſtin&, which prompts and directs its actions 
in a certain manner, and which ſerves as a guide through the paths 

olflife. This dire&ing principle likewiſe combined, leſs or more the 

3 variety of knowledge which we acquire, in ſome meaſure, without 

9 perceiving it. Every individual has a ſphere of action peculiar to 

3 himſelf; every one his particular meaſure of enjoyment and ſuffer- 


— 


Thus a man eats, drinks, and digeſts, without thinking of his- 
ſtomach ; he ſees, learns acts, and combines the experiments which 
he makes, without giving himſelf the trouble to confider the proper 
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 conciouſneſs of his actions. Thus alſo, the features, either of ſtran- * 
bit gers or friends, produce an effe& upon him : he feels whether he : 
| | ought to approach or to retire ; or rather he is inſtinRively attrac- | 3X 
Wo ted or repelled, without waiting for enquiring, or caring toelucidate M 
0 the matter. 


There is likewiſe another claſs of mankind, who ſhew a profounßg 
reſpe& for Phyſiognomy, conſidered as a myſterious ſcience. They EC 


| | love to hear and diſcourſe with anable phyſiognomiſt, as they would 4 
lf with a dexterous juggler or conjuror ; and though the infallibility 1 
! | of the phyſiognomiſt may ſtill be called in queſtion, how few are | J 
there who would not willingly give a trifle to have their FokTUNEs 3 
ih TOLD BY THIS SPECIES OF MORAL CONJURATION! F 
i | 1 


Ng But let us leave our adverſaries in poſſeſſion of their hatred, or 
Al indifference ; let them endeavour to injure us, each in his own way; 
1 there are others in abundance who will prize this work and beſtow 


0 on it the eſteem which it merits. I know it would be a very raſh 
\-_ 


10 attempt, to aim at fixing the attention of all mankind on the ſame I 
. object, were that point humanity itſelf: but he who takes an intereſt 9 
. in everything that coneerns human nature; who diſdains to ſhroud 
himſelf up in cold reſerve, and ſcorns the pitiful gratification of 
building his own importance on the contempt he bears to others; 9 
this man will rejoice to trace here his own opinions, and to find q 
his feelings verified, and ſometimes expreſſed in words, + 1 
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FROM WHENCE THE POSITIONS IN THESE LECTURES 
ARE TAKEN ; 


OR, p 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS, 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 


UPON THE 


SUBJECT or PHYSIOGNOMIES Ax PHYSIONOMY. 


THE human mind is governed by authority. The ſanction of a 
name has more weight with the multitude than reaſon : even in 
things which belong to the province of the underſtanding, example 
carries the greateſt ſway. To awake therefore the attention of my 
leſs-informed readers, and to furniſh at the ſame time the more en- 
lightened with popular arguments, calculated to perſuade weak 
minds, I ſhall in the following pages produce {ome authorities, more 
or leſs important, of wife and learned men; in whoſe company I am 
under no apprehenſion of expoling myſelf to the ridiculous obſerva- 


tions of ſome perſons, more inclined to laugh than to think. Theſe 


authorities are neither numerous nor complete, but it will appear 
that they are not deſtitute of ſolid principles; and by one claſs of my 


readers they will be found as important as unexpeRed.—It was 


A 


thought moſt prudent to arrange them in the following order, rather 


than diſturb the thread of the diſcourſe by diverting the attention 
from the ſubje&, by directing it to another part of the page. 


— 


rr 
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. 


SOLOMON. 


« A naughty, a wicked man, walketh with a froward mouth : 
* he winketh with his eyes; he ſpeaketh with his feet; he teacheth | 
* with his fingers.” Prov. vi. 12, 13. 


&« He cloſes his eyes to deviſe falſe motions; and moving his lips 
« bringeth evil to paſs.” Prov. 16, 30. 


© Wiſdom is before him that hath underſtanding but the eyes 
& of the fool are at all quarters of the earth. „ Prov. n 4. 


«© An TI © look and a proud heart,” Pro, xx. 4. 


4 A wicked man — his face: but as for the upright, he 
it directeth his way.” Pro. xxi. 29. 


& There is a generation upon the earth, Oh, how lofty are their 
« eyes! and their eye · lids are lifted up.“ Prov. xxx. 13. 


II. 
JEsus THE SON OF SIRACH. - 


c The heart of a man changeth his countenance, whether it be 
& for good or evil. A cheerful countenance is a token of a heart 


&« that is proſperous,” Eccleſ. xiii. 25, 26. 


A man is 7 by his look, and a wiſe man by the air of his 
& countenance,” 


0 Fhere is a wicked man that hangeth down hishead ſadly, caſt- 
* ing down his countenance, and making as if he heard not; a 
© man's attire, and loud exceſſive laughter, and gait, ſhew to the 
& obſerver what he is.“ Eccleſ. xix, 26, 27, 29, zo. 


& The wickedneſs of a women changeth her face.“ Eceleſ. 
„ xxv, 17. 
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IIT. 


GALEN. 


« Nature has conſtituted the bodily organs, with an exact ſuit- 


e ableneſs to the qualities of the mind.” 


D 
I 


IV. 


PLINY. 


«© The forehead of a man is the index of ſorrow ; cheerfulneſs, 
& clemency, and ſeverity are read therein.“ 


V. 
Cictro. 


Nature has beſtowed on man a bodily figure completely adapt- 
« ed to his mind. The face of every other animal ſhe has bended 
& downward toward the ground, from whence its nouriſhment is 
« drawn; while to man alone is given a form ere, a face turned 


« upwards to his kindred heaven, to thoſe divine abodes which are 


& his native ſeat; ſhe has, beſides, ſo exquiſitely modelled the 


« human features, the they are capable of expreſſing the moſt ſe- 


c cret emotions of the ſoul ; the penetrating glances of the eye in- 
* dicate the correſponding internal affections of the mind within; 
« and that which is emphatically called the Countenance, with an 
« energy communicated to no animal but man, and this happilyan- 
* nounces his moral character.“ The Greeks well underſtood this 
relation, but have no word in their language to expreſs it. I omit 
„ the powers of expreſſion and communication reſident in the other 
« parts of the body, as the modulation of the voice, the faculty of. 
« ſpeech, &c.” Cicero, De Legibus, I. 9. 


VI. 


MiCHAEL MoxNnTAGUE, 


Nothing carries with it a greater appearance of probability 
* than the conformity and relation of body and mind. It it not 
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& credible that they can be diſcordant, unleſs ſome accident ſhould 
e have interrupted the natural courſe of things. I cannot too often 
<« repeat it, in what eſtimation I hold beauty, that quality ſo power-+ 


« ful and beneficial, not only to the human race who are deſtined 


cc to aſſiſt each other, bnt alſo to the brute creation; I conſider it 
< as only one ſtep below divine goodneſs,” Book ili. c. 12. 


VII. 
Sik FRrANCis Bacon, Loxp VERV LAM. 


« An inquiry into the knowledge which may be attained reſpec- 
« ting Mind, from bodily conformation, or reſpecting Body, from 
ce the accidents of the Mind, has been productive of two arts, both 
& of them explanatory of human nature: the one illuſtrated by the 
&« reſearches of Ariſtotle, the other by thoſe of Hippocrates. And 
although in modern times theſe arts may have been polluted by a 
et mixture of ſuperſtitious and fanciful ingredients, yet when pu- 
rified and reduced to their firſt principles, the have a ſolid foun- 


0 


« dation in nature, and are uſcful in the intercourſe of life. The 


„ firſt is Phyſiognomy, which diſcovers the propenſities of the 
« mind in the lineaments of the body; the other is the interpre- 
* tation of natural dreams, which infers the ſtate and diſpoſition 
« of the body from the agitation of the mind.” _ 

De Augment. Scient. Tranſlated by Shaw. 


VIII. 


| Doctor SAUNDERS. 


It is a wonder, if poſſible beyond a wonder, to confider ſo 
& many faces that are in the world, and yet we never meet with 
te to exactly alike, but ſome difference is diſcernable; from whence 


« ariſcs ſuch great difficulty in judging the qualities and diſpoſitions 
&« of the perſons: the complication in the compoſitions of the hu- 


ce mours, are ſo various, that he who will be curious therein, can- 


© not fatcly pronounce judgment without an exceeding hard ſtudy 


& upon various objects and ſituat ions. 


Secrets of Phyfiognomy diſcloſed. 12mo, 1669. 
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c The king aroſe with awful grace; 
<« Deep thought was in his breaſt, and counſel in his face,” 


Pal. and Arc. 


«© Big was he made, and tall: his port was fierce; 4 
*© Erect his countenance ; manly majeſty 


Sate in his front, and darted from his eyes, 


„ Commanding all he viewed.“ Qadipus. 


« His awful preſence did the crowd ſurpriſe, 

Nor durſt the raſh ſpectators meet his eyes 

% Eyes that confeſs'd him born to kingly ſway, 

* So fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day.“ Pal. and Arc. 


“That gloomy outſide, like a ruſty cheſt, 


„Contains the ſhining treaſure of a ſoul 


“ Reſolv'd and brave. Don Sebaſt. 


p . 


« He looks ſecure of death: ſuperior greatneſs ; 
© Like Jove, when he made fate, and ſaid, Thou art 


<< The ſlave of my creation.“ Ibid. 


“He looks, as man were made, with face erect, 


«© That ſcorns his brittle corpſe, and ſeems aſham'd 
He's not all ſpirit : his eyes with a dumb pride, 
C Acculing Fortune, that he fell not warm: 

„Vet now diſdains to lire.“ Ibid. 


© —— By his warlike port, 
& His fierce demeanor, and erected love, | 
« He's of no vulgar note.“ All for Love. 


( — Methinks you breathe 


« Another ſoul ; your looks are more divine ; 
© You ſpeak a hero, and you move a god.” . Ibid, 
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$6 Deep. on l1ys front engraven 


44 Deliberation ſate, and public care; 
e And- -princely counſel in his face yet ſhone,” 
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© Care fate on his faded cheecks ; but under brows 
« Of dauntleſs courage, and conſid'rate pride, 

© Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but caſt 
Signs of remorſe and paſſion.” 


© —— His grave rebuke, 
“ Severe in youthful bay added grace 
© Invincible.” 


+ 4 B 
= 8 a ' 
12 | | Vincix. 


The. Trojan chief appear'd in open fight, 

** Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely brig ut. 

« His ae, with her id divine, 

© Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples ſhine 
“Had giv'n his rolling eyes a ſparking grace, 

& And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face, 

Like poliſh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold, 

Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold.“ 


© Amid the prets appears the beauteous boy; 
His lovely face unarm'd; his head was bare; 
6-200 ringlets, o'er his 3 hung his hair; 
© His forchead circled with a diadem 

& Diitinguiſh'd from the crow'd, he ſhines a gem 
% Enchas'd in gold; or poliſh'd iv'ry, fet 
te Amidſt the meaner foil of ſable jet.“ 


Dryden's Tranſl. 
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LAVATER's PHY STOCGNOM T. 43 


XII. 


CowLEx. 


Through his uſeful face | | ; 
60 9 checks the beauty, and ſheds mallly g grace; LE: 
< Both in his looks ſo join'd that they might move 
% Fear ev'n in friends, and from an enemy love.” - 


XIII. 
Concrtve. 


ce What's he, who, with contracted brow, 

c And ſullen port, glooms downward with his eyes; 
« At once regardleſs of his chains or liberty ? 

„He ſhuns my kindneſs ; 

& And with a haughty mien, and ſtern civility, 

% Dumbly declines all offices: if he ſpeak, 

% Tis ſcarce above a word: as he were born 
Alone to do, and did diſdain to talk, 


At leaſt to talk where he muſt not command,”” 
| Mourning bride, 


þ $54 
SULTER, 


& It is moſt a certain fact, a truth to which little attention is 
paid, that of all the objects which charm the eye, there is none 
< more intereſting than man, in whatever point of view he is 
« contemplated. The moſt wonderful, curious, the grandeſt, 
<6 and the moſt inconceivable operacion of nature, is the model- 
„ ling a formleſs maſs of rough matter in ſuch a plaſtic manner 
as to receive and exhibit the impreſſion at once of beauty and 
of life; of thought, of ſentiment and moral character. If we 
are not ſuſceptible of admiration at the fight of man, it is 
s merely the effect of habit, which renders the moſt wonderful 
and ſurpriſing object familiar. J 

Hence it is that the human form even the expreſſion of 
ce the face, excites not the attention of the vulgar, But the man 

"" "00 riſes above the vulgar prejudices of popular cuſtom, and 
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© 


s obſerves with diſcernment and reflection what paſſes before 

him, will find in Phyſiognomy a remarkable and important 
object of inveſtigation, Though, to the generality, Phyl1- 
* ognomy, or the ſcience of diſcovering the character of man by 
his form, face, and figure, may appear a very frivolous fort 
of ſtudy, it is nevertheleſs abſolutely certain, that every per- 
- ſon who poſſeſſes ſenſibility, and employs. attention arighit 


* certain degree, will diſcover beyond the poſſibility of miſtake; 


* in the very phy ſiognomy and deportment of a man, what at 


*© that inſtaut is actually paſſing in the mind. We frequently 
hear perſons affirm, under the fulleſt ſenfe and perſuaſion of 


being right, that a man is gay, or grave, though he is thought- 
ful, or giddy, happy or uneaſy, out of temper, or merry 
and the like: and I think it would be a juſt matter of ſurpriſe 
if any one ſhould take upon him to contradict ſuch obſerva- 
tions which happen every where, and every day upon every 


& occaſion. It is alſo undoubtedly true, and from this obvious 


& matter then, that it is poſſible to diſcover in a man's figure, 


* eſpecially in appearance of his face, $0METHING of what 
is paſſing in the internal cabinet of 2 mind, or inmoſt ſoul 


e In other words it may be ſaid, that we hos the ſoul in the 


ce body, or, to vary the expreſſion, the body is the image of the 
Yo ) i * 


„ ſou!, and the ſoul itſelf becomes viſible and tangtbic to occu- 
oe lar mabifettaridnl” 


General Hiſtory of the Fine Arts, 118. ii. Article, Por trait, 


© 7 
LEIBNIT Z. 


& Were men at more ſerions pains, attentively to obſerve the 
& external motion which accompany the paſhons, it would be 


* 0 eaſy matter to diſſemble them. — The difficulty would be 
„greater; and with reſpect to ſhame, it merits conſideration, 


« that ,modeſt perſons ſometimes feel emotions ſimilar to thoſe. 


& excited by ſhame, when they are only witneſſes of an indecent 
6 action, or hear indelicate diſcourſes.“ 


New Eſſays on Human Underſtanding, Book ii. Chap. 20. 


in the purſuit of Phyfiognomical knowledge, or at leaſt to a 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


XVI. 


ERNEST. 


& From this, alſo, the exact correſpondence of body and 
«& mind; for the natural conformation and habit of body are 
& uſually found conformable to the diſpoſitions and propenſities 
& of the mind, to ſuch a degree, that from the ſpeech, the gait, 
„air and complexion, a perſon of diſcerament will form a to— 
& J-rably right judgment of the mental powers, Rapid move- 
& ments of body and ſharp looks are generally connected with 
c mental impetuoſity; as likewiſe, on the contrary, ſlowneſs 
ce of ſpcech, and a deliberate pace, are the uſual concomitants 
& of dulneſs of underſtanding, and a phlegmatic temperament : 
6 not to mention the {{:}] which ſome perſons poſſeſs of tracing 
c the nature aud diſpoſition of the mind in the lineaments of 
* the face, and the conforiaation of the whole head, in which 
6 they are confirmed by the refult of their own uniform expe- 
6 rience, as well as that of others. 


« For though the minds of Cet perſons may not ſuffici- 
is ently correſpond to the form of the countenance, it muſt not 
ce therefore be denied, that the diſpoſition natually is, what the 
© looks indicate; ſince, by attention, ſtudy, and practice, the 
«© natural inclinations and propenfites may be ſo checked, re- 
& ſtrained, and altered, and the natural faults of the temper ſo 
* corrected, as to leave ſcarcely any trace of their py 
“ Socrates is a ſtriking inſtance of this aflertion.”? 

Init. Solid. Doctrina; page 170. 


* 


XVII. . 


WouLF, 


6 By obſervation we find and know that nothing paſſes in the 
& ſoul without producing a perceptible change in the body; eſ- 
& pecially, in the caſe when defires ariſe; then no determination 
js formed, without the inſtant appearance of a cerreſponding 
« bodily motion. Now as all the modifications of body conlift 
« in the manner of its compoſition and union; its ſtructure, and 
of conſequence its external form, and that of its members, muft 
ff be in uniſon with the eſſence of its internal and motive prin- 
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& ciple the ſoul. Thus we ſee, difference of characters ſhews 
« itſelf in difference of bodies; that is to ſay, the body poſſeſſes 
& in itſelf ſomething in its Gem taken and conſidered together, 
ce and in that of its parts, from which the natural diſpoſition of 
& the ſoul may be inferred and conſiderably underſtood.” _ 


&« ſay the natural diſpoſitions, for we are not now enquiring 
into thoſe which are acquired by education, or the reſult of 
careful conſideration, produced by imitation, or by living in 
& ſociety. The art of diſcovering the interior of man by his 
« exterior, which goes by the appellation of Phyſiognomy, has 


ce therefore a real and demonſtrable foundation. I do not mean 
at preſent to enquire, whether the inveſtigation of this con- 
& nection between ſou] and body has hitherto been attended with 


< the much boaſted and wiſhed for ſucceſs, or not. By what 
I ſay, in this place, of the form of the body and of its mem- 
„ bers, IJ mean to infcr all that can be diſtinctly perceived of it, 


n the figure in general, the ſituation of the parts, and their 


© relative proportions one to the other. 


a Experience convinces us of this truth every hour; for as 1 
& have already obſerved, that education, living in ſociety, imi- 
ce tation, and certain habitual exerciſes, conquer in time and 
& change the natural propenſities with which we are all born; 
& the conſtitution of the body therefore only indicates the pri- 
ee mitive inclinations of man. We diſcover in it, to what he 


ce is naturally inclined, but not what he will do, after reaſon 


© Or habit ſhall have triumphed. over his natural inclinations. 
It is likewiſe true, that no change can take place in the ſoul 
* unaccompanied by a eorreiponding movement of body. Yet 
5 as we find that the natural deſires and propenſities are conti- 
* nually revolting agaiuſt reaſon and habit, and as we obſerve 
& that when theſc inclinations are good, they reſiſt evil habits 


c and correct manners, it may, I think hence be fairly inferred, 


& that the changes which the body has undergone cannot have 
6. entirely deſtroyed the original conformation of the members 
* and parts which are ee adapted to the natural in- 
& clinations. Indeed the ſubject is very delicate, and 1 am 


4 


ein their true polition.“ 


x vY 1 2 CLE *. 


47 


ec ſtrongly of opinion, that Phyſiognomy requires more acute 
& penetration and intelligence, than ever was poſſeſſed by thoſe 
& who have had the temerity of making the attempt to digeſt 
and reduce into ſyſtematical cum the judgment of intellectual 
& faculties. The lineaments of the face ſerve to form its ex- 
e preſton, and that cxpreiſion is true, whenever a man is ex- 
« empted from conitraint : theſe expreſſions of the countenance 
then indicate the natural inclinations when they are conſidered 


LAVATFR'S PHYSIOGNOLIY. 


EY 


XVIII. 


SCHRODDER, 


«© It might be ſaid, that all this diſcourſe does indeed de- 
* monſtrate the appearance of the paſſions more. remarkably in 
** the face, than any where elſe, but that the ſame thing is not 
to be concluded as to the inclinations, and that all this alter- 
ec ation, and all thoſe motions, which are conſequent to the 
& agitation of the ſoul, are only tranſient ſigns, incapable of de- 
„ noting permanent diſpoſitions; ſuch as are thoſe of the in- 
te clinations and habits. But I conceive it no inc nſiderable 
*« advancement to have ſhewn, that the characters of the paſ- 
* ſions are principally apparent in the face, ſince that, accord- 
ing to the rule of conformity, thoſe who naturally have the 


© ſame air, which the paſſion cauſes, may be truly ſaid to be 


c inclined to the ſame paſſion. 


© However it may happen, if the temperament, the confor- 


© mation of the parts, and the motive virtue are the cauſes of 
e permanent ſigns, it is conſequently certain, that there are 
c“ not any parts, wherein the formative virtue acts more effica- 
« cioufly, than it does in the head, by reaſon of the excelleney 
<< of its operations and its organs, no parts, wherein the tem- 
„ perament can be more <afily diſcovered, by reaſon of the 
particular conſtitution which the ſkin is of; ia ſhort, no 
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46  LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY-. 


& parts, wherein the motive virtue is ſtronger, and more free in 
te its motions, ſince there it is found in its proper ſeat and vigor. 


& To theſe reaſons may be alded, that the variety of 
cc the organ, which are in the head, ſupplies obſervation with 
© a greater number of ſigns, than any other part whatſoever, 
« and that audacity and fear taken away, as likewiſe ſome 
e others which have dependence on them, there is not any 
< paſſion that leaves its marks on the parts, whereby the heart 
ce is encompaſſed ſo viſibly. So that without any farther diffi- 
ce culty, we may allow the head the pre-eminence, as to what 
e concerns the ſigns obſervable in Phyſiognomy.” 

| Scient. Cognoſ. Hom. in Soc. page 338. 


. 
HALLER, 


ce It is the will of God, the great author of ſociety, that the 
cc affections of the mind ſhould expreſs themſelves by the voice, 
ce the geſtures, but more eſpecially by the countenance ; and 
& that man ſhould thus manifeſtly communicate to man his 
& love, his reſentment, and the other emotions of his ſoul, by 
* a living and active language, perfectly infallible, and uni- 
& verſally underſtood. Nor is this ſpecies of language wholly 
& denied even to the brute creation. They too, by external 
“e ſigns, expreſs the love of kind ſociality, kindred aſſection, 
< rage, joy, grief, fear, and all the more violent emotions. This 
% language is common to all birds and quadrupeds; and by 
& means of it they underſtand man, and even one another, and 
& are alſo underſtood by man. A dog cafily diſcovers whether 
& you are angry with him, by the face, and tone of the voice: the 
© rage of a bull is notified to man by his bellowing : the roaring 
& of a lion makes all the foreſt tremble. I ſhall not dwell upon 
« ſound, though it is undeniably certain that every affection 
te has a tone peculiar to itſelf, But the characters of paſſion 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY, 49 
( 
tc reſide principally in the face, and are ſo legible there that pain. 
te ters, even by a profile, can actually expreſs every emotion of the 
« mind, as it ariſes in the countenance, The conſideration of 
e this is curious, and I ſhall attempt to give its outline. 


e 


Love and admiration are expreſſed by the drawing up and 
& expanſion of the forhead : while the eyes and eye-lids are at the 


c ſame time elevated. This effect, it is obſerved, is produced by 


<< the occipital muſcle, and the rectus ſuperior of the eye, together 


*© with the elevator of the eye- lid. 


© Curiofity, the admiration of an orator in the act of declaim- 
© ing, opens the mouth that the ſonorous air may be admitted to 
* the Euſtachian tube, 


Joy and Laughter are obſerved almoſt to cloſe the eyes, the 


& angles of the mouth are drawn upwards, the noſtrils are cor- 


ce rugated, the mouth is diſtended by the buccinatories and riſory 
* muſcles. In many perſons a dimple is produced in the cheek, 
] think not altogether ungracefully, among the ſwelling faſciculi 
«© of the Zygomatic muicles. 1 


„In weeping, and under every affection of ſorrow, the under 
* lip drops, the face ſeems lengthened, the angles of the lips are 
<< ſeparated by the triangular muſcles, the eyes are ſhut, and the 
& pupil ſeems to retire under the upper eye. lid. 


« Anger and Hatred elevate the under-lip above the upper; the 
% forchead is drawn downward and contracted into wrinkles. 


«© Contempt diſtorts the countenance z one eye is almoſt ſhur, 
& the other bent downwards. 


« Tn terror the muſcles violently open the mouth and eyes, | 
te and the hands are lifted up. 


& This is the true riſe and origin of the Science of Phyſiog- 
„ nomy, . 
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50 FT AvATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY, 


ce It is no recent diſcovery that almoſt all the predominant af- 


© fetions may be diſcerned by inſpecting the conntenance; as 
% whether a man be chicerful and jocular ; or melancholy and ſe- 
pere, proud, mild, and good natured; envious, innocent, chaſte, 


" MEET ; in a word, you may diſtinguiſh almoſt all the ſettled 
« affections, with the vices or virtues which ſpring from them, 
by manifeſt ſigus in the face, and the comformation of the 


«4 whole body. 


& The reaſon of all this is, the muſcles which are characteriſtic 
« of any particular aſfection, act more frequently in the man who 
is under the influence of that affection; thus we find, the muſ- 
cles which characteriſe anger muſt of courfe be more frequently 
& contraſted in a choleric man. Hence, by repeated uſe, thoſe 
„ muſcles acquire ſtrength that way, and exert themſelves more 
e powerfully in that conſtitution than thofe which are more quieſ- 
% cent, and not ſo often called into action; and hence alſo, even 
* after the mental affection has ſubſided, ſome traces of the pre- 


* dominent character remain impreſſed on the face,” 


Elementa Ph yſiologiæ, Vol. i. p. 590-91. 


XX. 5 


GEkLLERr. 


& The air of the face conſtitutes an eſſential part of deceney. 
What is molt pleaſing or diſguſting in the appearance of any per- 
„ ſon, is the character of the mind, expreſſed and delineated by na- 
sture on the face and in the eyes, A ſoul gentle, complacent and 
& reſpeQable, without pride and remorſe, overflowing with bene. 
& yolence and humanity, a mind ſuperior to ſenſe and paſſion, is 
« caſily diſcernable in the phyfiognomy, and the whole action of the 
* 11 A modeſt, graceful, enchanting air, is the uſual expreſſion 


* of it; it is the foul which imprints on the forehead a character of 


*© nobility and majeſty, and infuſes into the eyes that of candour and 
„ cordiality ; from it are derived the mildneſs and affability which 


© are ſpread over the whole phyſionom y: the gravity which fits on 
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< propenſities impreſs very ſenſible traces on the countenance. 


ce gutſide, if you perceive through it a character of frivolouſneſs 
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ce the forehead tempered with ſerenity; that affecting ſympathetic 
« look which accompanies ingenuous modeſty; in ſhort, the moſt 
« beautiful expreſſion and the fineſt colouring of the face reſult only 
« from a ſound underſtanding and a good heart, But I am well 
« aware I ſhall be told, that phy ſiog nomy is deceitful, Yes, it is 
&« poſſible to counterfeit ; but then the apparent conſtraint gene- 
&« rally betrays the impoſture; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh a natural 
from an aſſumed air, as a thought that is juſt from one that is 
c only brilliant, Paint, however dexterouily ſpread, is never the ſkin 
« itſelf. I am not in the leaſt ſtaggered even by the objection, that 
% a fair outſide may cover a corrupted heart, I ſhould rather con- 
« clude from it, that ſuch perſons had been naturally diſpoſed to 


& virtue, of which pbyſiognomy ſtill bears the traces. If it is 
& true that a mind replete with mildneſs and ſerenity is fr equently 
« yeiled by a ſad and gloomy exterior; and that a haughty and - fe 
* boiſterous look fometimes diſzuiſes an amiable character; this i 
& diſſonance may ariſe from having contracted bad habits, or from l 
ce the imitation of bad examples. Perhaps this offenſive exterior i 
6 may be the effect of ſome conſtitutional vice; 2 Or i may be a {f 
% man's own workmanſhip, the conſequence of a long train of felf- 1 


r 
g „ kr 


& ;ndulgence, which he has at laſt overcome, 


"+ oo on 


« Experience daily dec! ares, that certain  irregulas and vicious 


—_— 
* 


«© And what is the moſt beautiful face, if you diſcover in it the 
c horrid traits of laſt, rage, falfehood, envy, avarice, pride, re- 
« venge, and diſcontent ? Of what value is the moſt attractive 


ce or diſhoneſty 


rt 
me . l N rn 


1 n 3 


« The ſureſt method, then, to embelliſh our payſonomy, as far 

& as it depends upon Qui ſelves, is to adorn the mind; is to deny 
cc entrance to every vicious aile&ion ; the beit way to render that 
« phyſionomy expreſſive and intereſting, is ro think with juſtneſs 
& and delicacy, and to act with pri and propriety. Ina 
word, would you diffuſe over it a character of dignity, let your 
mind be ſtored with ſentiments of religion and virtue: they will 

imprint on every feature the peace which reigns in your ſoul, 
G 2 
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& and the elevation of your conceptions. The celebrated Dr. 
& Young has ſomewhere ſaid that he could not conceive an aſpect 
c more divine, or delineate a more agreeable figure, than that of 
cc 2 beautiful woman on her knees, employed in devotion, uncon- 
«© ſcious of being expoſed to obſervation, on whoſe face ſhone 
ce the humility and innocence of unaffected piety. | 


©© We cannot entertain the leaſt doubt that this expreſſion of 4 

<* affability and beneficence, whoſe appearance is ſo pleaſing, 3 

F would become natural to us, were we really as good as we wiſh _ 1 
eto be thought; and, perhaps, it coſts more to acquire the ſem- 1 

* blance than is ſufficient to attain the real poſſeſſion of goodneſs, 


ce Suppoſe two miniſters of ſtate, equal in natural qualifications 
© and endowed with the fame external advantages—The one has 
«© accuſtomed himſelf to the ſpirit and virtues of Chriſtianity ; the 11 
other has only ſtudied the arts of addreſs, and poſſeſſes but the 3 
ce talents proper for a man of the world, Which of the two, by I 
© his exterior and manners, will pleaſe moſt; the man whoſe breaſt 
eis inſpired by the noble love of humanity ; or he who, from the 
« artful diſplay of ſelf love merely, endeavours to appear amiable? 3 


The voice 1s alſo frequently obſerved to be the natural expreſ- 
4 << ſion of character, and as that is good or bad undergoes a correſ- 
1 cc ponding modulation. There is a certain vacancy of tone which 
N & denotes the want of ideas, and which a man would loſe as he 
"4 | c learned to think. The heart is well known to be the ſoul of 
I © expreſſive ſound in the voice of man.” 


Leſſons of Morality, p. 303—307\ 


XXI. 
HERDER. 


40 What daring hand can ſeize that ſubſtance laid up in the head, 
b and contained in the human ſcull ? What organ of fleſh and blood 
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ce js able te ſound that abyſs of faculties, of internal powers, which 


« there ferment in repoſe? The Deity himſelf has taken care ta 
cc cover that ſacred ſummit, the abode and laboratory of the moſt 
& ſecret operations, with a foreſt, emblem of thoſe hollowed 
« groves in which the ſacred myſteries were celebrated in ancient 
c times. The mind is {truck with a religious horror at the idea of 
tc that ſhaded mountain, where lightening reſides, a ſingle flaſh of 


< which burſting from its given boundaries, is ſufficient to illu- 
« minate, to embeliſh, or to waſte and disfigure the whole creation | 


66 itſelf, 


© What powerful expreſſion in the very external covering of this 


Olympus, its natural growth, the manner in which the locks are 


6 arranged, as they fall down, part or intermingle ! 


© The neck on which the head is ſupported, diſcovers not that 
& which is in the interior of man, but that which he wiſhes to ex- 
© preſs. It marks either firmneſs and liberty, or ſoftneſs and ſweet 
* flexthility, Sometimes its noble and eaſy attitude announces the 
* dignity of condition; ſometimes bending downwards, it expreſſes 
«© the reſignation of the martyr ; and at other times elevating, it is 
* a column emblematical of the ſtrength of Hercules. Even its 
very deformities are charaQeriſtic ſigns full of truth and expreſ- 


„ ſion. However lightly we may eſtimate the general appear- 
© ance of man, his face is the picture of the ſoul, the image of the 


©« Divinity. His forehead is the ſeat of ſerenity, of joy, of gloomy 
* diſcontent, of anguiſh, of ſtupidity, of ignorance and of ma- 
„ Iignity, It is a tablet on which all the thoughts are pourtrayed 
© in living characters. I cannot comprehend how a forehead can 
ever appear an object of indifference, At its lowelt extremity 
„ the underſtanding ſeems blended with the will. Here the ſoul 
5 ſeems to concentrate its powers, and to prepare for reſiſtance. 


** Bclow the forehead ſtands that beautifully expreſſive feature 


** the eye-brow, in mildneſs repreſenting the rainbow of peace ; 
the bended bow of hoſtility and diſcord when it expreſſes rage: 
** thus it is either the benevolent and gracefully announcing fign 
of the affections, or the threatning herald of reſentment and re- 


** yenge, Perhaps there is no reſpect in nature that preſents to an 
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c enlightened obſerver an object more attractive than a fine angle 
< well marked which terminates gracefully between the forehead 


and the eye, 


« The noſe combines and gives a finiſhing to all the features of 
< the face; its ſhape determines us it were the boldneſs or back- 
& wardneſs of the individual character; ſituated to form a {ſeparation 
ce between the prominence of the checks, it is the moſt conſpicu- 
© ous line in the human face; its ridge, its point, its termination, 
«© direction, the apertures through which it reſpires life! How 
& many expreſſive ſigns of underſtanding and character! 


* The eyes, to judge of them only by appearance, are, from 


& their form the windows of the ſoul, tranſparent globes, the 


<< ſcources of light and life. The ſenſe of feeling fimply diſcovers 
ce that their form, manner, and matter of conſiſtance are not ob- 
< jects of indifference, It is not leſs eſſential to obſerve, whether 
te the bone of the eye advance conſiderably, or whether it falls off 
« ;mperceptibly ; whether the temples are hollowed into little 
< round caverns, or preſents a ſmooth ſurface, 


In genera] that region of the face where the mutual relations 
& between the eye-brows, the eyes, and the noſe are collected, is 
ce the ſeat of the ſouls expreſſion in the countenance, that is, the ex- 


* preſſion of the will and of the active lite, 


«© That noble profound and occult ſenſe, the hearing, nature has 
te wiſely placed on the ſides of the head, where it is half concealed. 
c Man ought to hear for himſelf ; the ear is accordingly diveſted 
& of ornament, Delicacy, completeneſs, profoundity, and modeſt 


retirement, are its dreſs and concomitent qualtties, 


„We now reach the lower part of the human countenance, 
ce which nature, in males, ſurrounds with a cloud, and ſurely not 
<< without reaſon. Here are developed on the face the traits of ſen- 


6 ſuality, which it is proper to conceal in man. The upper lip is 


& the certain characteriſtic of taſte ; from it we diſcern the propen- 
< fities, the appetites ; diſcover the ſentiments of love, approbation 
& reſentment, and contempt, We behold anger bend it; we ſee it 


* 


es 
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ce ſharpened by cunning ; goodneſs we find round it; intemperance 
« enervates it, paſſion debaſes it; and love and deſire are attached 
« to it by an attraction not to be expreſſed. The uſe of the under- 
« lip is to ſerve as its ſupport; and, when mutually joined, form 


the moſt graceful angle under the eye-brows. 


«, The human figure is no where more beautifully and correctly 


<« finiſhed, than in the upper: lip, at the place where it cloſes the 
& mouth. It is, beſides, of the greateſt importance to obſerve the 


arrangement of the teeth, and the conformation of the cheeks, 


« A pure and delicate mouth is perhaps one of the ſtrongeſt recom- 


© mendations to gentility; the beauty of the portal announces the 


e dignity of the tenant ; here that illuſtrious tenant is the voice. 
the interpreter of the heart and ſoul, the expreſſion of truth, of 
* friendſhip, and of all the tender ſentiments and affections, 


The under-lip may be confidered next as beginning to form 


te the chin, which is terminated by the jaw-bone, deſcending on 


both fides. As it rounds off the whole ellipſe of the face, it may 


be conſidered as the true key- ſtone which completes the arch of 


© the edifice. In order to correſpond to the beautiful proportion 
«© of the Grecian architecture, it ought neither to be pointed nor 
© hollow, but ſmooth, and the fall mult be gentle and inſenſible. 
Its deformity is truly hideous. 


I 


La CHAMBRE. 


The firſt reaſon we ſhall give for the more remarkable mani - 
« feltation of the paſſion in the head, is this—that they are not 
{© framed without the uſe of the ſenſes, from which is derived the 
e firſt knowledge of thoſe things that move the paſſions, and that all 
* of them, the touch only excepted, are placed in the head. Add to 
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* hath a great influence over the inclinations and paſſions. For it 
4c js is certain, that children, {ick perſons, and women, are ordin- 
« arily inclined to anger out of pure weakneſs of mind, as having 


< that the heart and ſpirits are ſtirred, as being the chief organs of 
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ce this, that the eſtimative faculty, whoſe work it is to coneeive the 
c things which are good and bad, and gives the firſt intimation 
« to the appetite, as in the brain; and that the ſtrength and weak- 
« neſs of mind, whieh have alſo a dependence on the ſame part, 


not that heat of blood and heart which is requiſite for a dif- 
« poſition to that paſſion. 


ce But the principal reaſon hereof proceeds from the impreſſions 
& which the paſſions make on the part. For as the ſoul has no 
© other deſign in the motions of the appetite than to bring the 
& animal to the enjoyment of that good which ſhe conceives ne- 
& ceſſary, or to remove the evil ſhe fears, it is upon theſe occaſions 


<« the ſenſitive appetite; and if the paſſions encreaſe, the eyes, the 2 
& forehead, and the other parts of the head, are viſibly moved, 1 
c and the whole phyſiognomy is put into motion, if not artfully. 
« and diſſimulatively prevented. 


e Now the great ſecret of wiſdom undoubtedly conſiſts in knows = 
* ing what we ourſelves are, what we can, and what we ought to _ 
*& do: as that of prudence is to know what others are, what they 
4e can do, and to what they are inclined, Ts there any ſpecie of 
knowledge more defirable and more uſeful than this? May not 
* the man who has acquired, value himſelf on enjoying one of the { 
<< greateſt bleſſings of life; Now the art of knowing man conveys ' B 
all this inſtruction. For although it ſeems to have nothing elſe 


ce jn view but to diſcover the inclinations the mental emotions, the 
ce virtues and vices of another in doing this every man learns at. 1 
de the ſame time how to trace them in himſelf, and to form a 1 
« juſter and more unprejudiced deciſion than if he had begun with 9 


* conſidering them in his own perſon. 


Rut as this art is obliged to examine to the bottom every thing 
relating to manners, it muſt of neceſſity, in diving into their 
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cauſes,.and the mode of their formation, comprehend an its plan 
ce the moſt curious and moſt beautiful ſcientific parts of phyſics; 
« and muſt, in treating of the conformation of the parts, of the 
« temperaments, the ſpirits and humours, the inclinations, the 
e paſſions and habits, diſcover what is molt concealed both in the 


body and the mind. 


I will venture to go farther; by purſuing theſe ſeveral 


branches of knowledge, the mind gradually riſes up to the ſo, 


© vereign Creator of the univerſe. For in contemplating the 
& ;nnumerable miracles which are to be found in man, we are in- 
< ſenſibly led to admire the wiſdom of Him who formed him. 


Now the greateſt difficulty of all, is, to know whether the 
e foul effectually diſcovers itſelf in the emotions of the lines of 
the face repreſenting its actions according to a certain con- 


"7 formity, which may be between it and the motions oſ the body. 
For my part, I am fully ſatisfied as to the queſtion of fact, and 


*© therefore affim that they axe true, and the real motions diſ- 
e coverable to a curious obſerver, although 1 know it has been 


6 denied both by philoſophy and the ſchools.“ 5 


Vol. I, . 5 
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SIECTURE. Ml. 


OF PHYSIOGNOMY CONSIDERED AS A SCIENCE. 


IT is an obſervation often made, that Phyſiognomy, admitting 
it to be ſomething real, never can become a {cience. This will be 


repeated many times by thoſe who may read this work, as well as 


by thoſe who may not: ſome will perhaps maintain this poſition 
with obſtinacy, though there may be found an anſwer to this 


deemed unanſwerable aſſertion ; which is, that Phyfiognomy may 


be improved into a regular ſyſtem, as well as every other ſcience 
that wears the regular arrangement of one. As well as phy ſics, 
for it is a branch of natural philoſophy; as well as medicine, for it 


conſtitutes a part of that ſcience. What would phyfic be without 


the knowledge of ſymptoms? And what were ſymptomatical in- 


timations without phy ſiognomy? It is related to theology, for it 


belongs and forms a part of divine ethics : for what is it, in effect, 

that conducts us to the Deity, if it is not the knowledge of — 
And how, I aſk, can we attain to the ſcience of man, but by his 
face and form? In mathematics, it is connected with the ſcience 


of calculation, ſince it meaſures and conſiders curves, aſcertains 


body and magnitude, with its relations known and unknown, 
With the Belles Lettres, it is comprehended under that depart- 
ment of literature, that Wald; and determines the idea of the 
beautiful and the ſublime. | T 


Phyſiognomy, like any other ſcience, may, and does to a certain 


point, digeſt itſelf, and is reduced to fixed rules, which are poſſible 


to be taught and learnt, to be communicated and received, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity, by the ſame medium through which all 


other knowledge paſſes from one generation to another. But in 
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7 this perhaps more than in any other ſcience, much muſt be left to 
= genius and to ſentiment ; and in ſome parts it is obſervable to be 
: 1 ſtill deficient in ſigns and principles, determinate, or capable of be- 
1 3 in E determined. | | 
* h 
6 According to this, one of two poſitions muſt be granted: all a 
N 1 other ſciences muſt be ſtripped of that appellation; oz, phy ſiog- 
| an nomy mult be admitted to the ſame rank in the ſcale of human 
7 knowledge. ; 1 1 
1 Every ſpecies of learning and truth, which has diſtinct ſigns, 
M0 which is founded on clear and certain principles, is denominated 
b ſcientific; and it is ſo, as it can be communicated by words, 
9 images, cumpariſons, rules, and determinations. The ouly queſ- 5 
A tion, therefore, is, to aſcertain if the ſtriking and inconteſtible dif- i 
3 ference of human phyſionomies and forins, may be perceived not F 
. only in an obſcure and confuſed manner, but whether it is not poſ- 1 
9 ſible and practible to fix the characters, the ſigns, the expreſſions if 
3 of that difference ; whether there are not ſome means of ſettling | 
3 and indicating certain diſtinctive ſigns of ſtrength and weakneſs, of i 
3 health and fickneſs, of ſtupidity and intellegence, of an elevated ; | 
3 and a groveling ſpirit, of virtue and vice, &c. and whether there + 
4 * are not ſome means of diltinguiſhing preciſely the different degrees [ 
4 and ſhades of theſe principle characters; or, in other words, whe- q 
T 2 ther it is poſſible to claſs them ſcientifically ? This is the true bi 
i M ſtate of the queſtion, the only point to be inveſtigated ; and it there f 
1 is any perſon who will not take the trouble of examining it tho- 1 
= roughly, I mult tell him plaiuly, it is not for him I write, and that 3 
E b to all the faſhionable ridicule he may chuſe to employ on this ſub- | 
ject, miſtaking himſelf for a wit, 1 ſhall make no reply. And I 1 
F truſt the ſequel of this work will put the matter in diſpute beyond 
the ſhadow of a doubt. i 
3 What opinion muſt be formed of the man who ſhould think of 
i } baniſhing Phyſics, Theology, or the Belles lettres from the domi- 5 
4 nion of ſcience, only becauſe cach of them ſlill preſents à vaſt 


field, hitherto uncultivated, offers ſo much obſcurity and uncer- 
tainty, ſo much doubtful objects which require to be determined ? 
It is not certain, that the naturaliſt may purſue his fi: obtervat 
[4 N 
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tions to a particular point, that he may analize them, communicate 
them, and give them exiſtance in words, ſaying, * this is the method 
J obſerved in conducting my reſearches ; theſe are the objects 
& which TI have conſidered, the obſervations I have collected, ſuch 
& are the conſequences I have drawn, this is the path I have pur- 
cc ſued, and this has been the order which I have obſerved in my 
be reſearches after theſe objects; it now only remains for others to 
< tread the ſame path, and penetrate further ?” But will it bepoſ- 


| fible, I demand, for him always to hold the ſame language? will 


his 55 of obſervation never arrive at truths more refined, and of 
a more communicable nature? will he never attempt to oe beyond 
a height to which he can point with his finger ? will he always con- 
fine himſelf to what he can, though with difficulty, accomodate to 
the comprehenſion of the dull ſouls who creep after him ? Are Phy- 
fics leſs a ſcience on that account? Of how many truths had Leib- 
nitz a genuine preſentiment ? truths inacceſſible to others, before 
Wolf developed them, and with his daring genius opened thoſe 
paths in which every frigid logician can now ſaunter at his eaſe? 
Does not the compariſon hold true of all the ſciences ? Was any 


one of them perfectly known at its commencement ? Is not all ſcience 


the fruit of many ages weary reſearches ? The bold flights, and 
the penetrating eye of genius, muſt always outſtrip by many ages 
the progreſs that leads to perfection. What a ſpace of time muſt 
elapſe before a Wolf ariſes, to point out the avenues, and to clear 
the paths of each truth already diſcovered, forſcen, or dimly per- 


ceived at a diſtance! In modern times, what 1 more en- 


lightened than Bonnet? in him we may — the aſſociated genius 
of Leibnitz, with the coolneſs and penetration of Wolf. Whoſe 
wricings poſſeſs, more than his does, the ſpirit of obſervation ? 


Tt may be eafily conceived, from his gentle and amiable manner 
that he is completely maſter of his argument; yet he is able to 
communicate all he knows and feels? In what manner, and to 
whom, ſhall he diſcloſe that anticipated ſentiment of truth, that 
reſult of eminent genius, that ſcource of many obſervations, refined 
profound, but indeterminable ? Is he capable of expreſſing ſuch ob- 
ſervations by ſigns, by ſounds, by images, and of deducting gene- 
ral rules from them? And 1s not all this difficulty equally applica- 
ble to medicine, to theology, to every other ſcience, and every art ? 


SIE. 
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Some few, whoſe lamps ſhine brighter, have been led, 
From cauſe to cauſe, to nature's ſecret head, 
And find that one FIRST PRINCIPLE muſt. bay 
But what or who that univerſal Hs, 
Whether ſome ſoul, encompaſſing this ball, 
Unmade, unmoved, yet making, moving all ; 
Or various atoms e dance, 
- Leap'd into form, the noble work of chance; 
Or from eternity this world was made, 4 
Not even Ariſtotle could perſuade ; 
And Epicurus gueſs'd as well as he, 
Who wiſely cry'd, The truth I cannot fee !”?. 
As blindly grop'd they for a future ſtate, 
As raſhly es. ned of Providenee and Fate. 


* 


Is not Painting at once the mother and daughter of Phyſoge 
nomy! ? 18 not Painting a ſcience? And yet how rorrow are its 


» : * * * 
bounds! „Here is rr mony, there is diſproportion ; this carries in 


it the evident marks of truth, force and life; this is nature itſelf; 
that is ſtiff, placed i in a falſe lebe, badly coloured, low, deformed, 
unnatural and diſguſting.“ 


* 


This may be proved by arguments which every pupil is capable ; 


of comprehending, retaining and repeating. But can the ſchools 
of Painting convey genius to the Painter ? as well might theorics 


and courſes of the belles-lettres be expected to inſpire poetic genius. 


Yet to what an amazing height of excellence will the Painter, 
the Poet, the genius who came ſuch from the hands of the Crea- 
tor, ſoar above the mere man of rules and pretenſions ! 


But though the energetic ſentiment, the inſtin&, the faculties, 
which are peculiar to genius, are not of a nature that admits of 
being reduced to communicable. rules, or caſt into an ordinary 
mould, and fuſed into the ſoul of dulneſs? vet ſhall we proclaim, 
there is nothing ſcientific in the art, nothing that is ſuſceptible ot 
determination ? The ſame reaſons may be adduced in favour of cur 


ſcience of Phyſiognomy. It is there poſſible, to a certain point, to 


determine Phyfiognomical truth, and to expreſs it by ſigns and words. 
It is poſſible to ſay, This is an exalted character this is a man of 


** ſpirits, and addreſs, this feature is peculiarto gentleneſs, that other 
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« to gentleneſs ; theſe lineaments diſpoſe to anger; here is the look 
4 of contempt, and there that of candour; in this I diſcover judg- 
«© ment; that is the expreſſion of talents; this trait is inſeparable 
& from genius.” But will it likewiſe be ſaid, ** It isthus you muſt ob- 
& ſerve; this is the way you muſt purſue, and you will find, what I. 
c have before diſcovered, and this argument will lead you to cer- 
ce tainty?” And what! ſhall it not be acknowledged that, in this 
ſcience, as in every other, an experienced obſerver, one endued 
with keener penetration, a happier organization of faculties, diſ- 
tinguiſhes himſelf by an eye more accurate, more penetrating, and 
capable of more extended and complicated obſervations? ſhall it be 
denied, that he takes bolder flights, that he frequently makes com- 
munications of knowledge, which can neither be reduced to rule, 
nor even cxpreſſed in perfect theory? | 


Nor does it follow, that the ſcience is leſs a ſcience, in what- 
ever can be expreſſed by ſigns, and communicated by abſolute and 
certain rules? has not Phyſiognomy this advantage in common 
with all other ſciences? Again, mention a ſcience, in which every 
thing is determined, in which nothing is left to be diſcovered, or 
where there is no room for a proper diſplay of the taſte and ſenti— 
ment peculiar to genius? If ſuch a ſcience exiſts, I know it not! 
The mathematical genius himſelf is convinced of certain truths 
which are not ſuſceptible of demonſtration. 


Albert 3 meaſured the human figure : Raphael too mea- 
ſured it, but with the feeling penetration of genius. The firſt 
copied nature as an artiſt, and deſigned according to all the rules 
of the art, the other traced the ideal with the proportions of na. 
ture, and his deſigns are not leſs her expreſſion on that account. 


Raphael's, like Homer's, was the nobler part: 
But Titan's paintings look'd like Virgil's art. 


The pliy ſionomiſt who is merely ſcientific, meaſures like Durer; 
the phyſiognomical genius meaſures and feels like Raphael. Be- 
ſides, in proportion as delicacy and acuteneſs are acquired by a 
ſpirit of obſervation, language will be more enriched, the greater 
progreſs will be made in the art of delign, the more carefully man 
will ſtudy man, of all beings on the globe, the moſt excellent and 
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the moſt intereſting. As theſe advance, the more likewiſe ſhall 
phyſiognomy become ſcientific, that is to ſay, more reduced to 
rule, and the eaſter will it be ſtudied and taught, It would then 
become a ſcience indeed of the firſt conſideration, the ſcience of 
man; but, properly ſpeaking, it would decline from ſcience to 


ſenſation, the prompt and lively ſentiment of human nature. Then 


it would be folly to cramp it into ſhackles, and form it into empty 


theories; we ſhould immediately ſee writing upon writing, diſpute 


upon diſpute, courſes of phy ſionomy opened, and thenceforward 
it would ceaſe to be, what it ought to be, the firſt ſcience of hu- 
manity. 5 


On what then ſhall J reſolve? ſhall I treat phy ſiognomy ſcien- 
tifically ?—To this I reply, I can, and at the ſame time I cannot: 
ſometimes I can preſent obſervations the moſt determinate, at 
other times I can only communicate ſimple ſenſations, leaving it to 
the obſerver to inveſtigate the characters of them, and to the 
philoſopher to fix the proper determinations upon the particular 
caſes. On many occations I ſhall only invite the eye to ſee, and the 
heart to feel; and ſometimes addrefling myſelf to the unconcerned 
and careleſs reader, ſhall aſſure him, that I can upon occaſien 
produce ſomething ſuited to his level; and this may lead him to 


conjecture, that in theſe matters others may have more diſcern- 


ment than himſelf. 


It may not be altogether improper, in this place, to introduce 


the ideas of a great man, who, to ſingular and profound erudition 


had ſuperadded the gift of diſcerning ſpirits; a gift which he poſ- 
ſeſſed to ſuch a degree, that, by the external look only, be de- 
cided whether a ſick man, whom all the {kill of the phyſicians 
could not relieve, had never the leſs faith to be healed. 


After all, our knowledge is but error; we know but in part and 


our explanations and commentaries are nothing but conjectures : but 


when, when we ſhall arrive at perfection, our feeble eſſays and la- 


bours will be looked upon as we look upon the actions of ourchild- 
hood: for they are in fact the ill-articulated language of a child; 
and thoſe ſame ideas, theſe efforts, ſhall appear childiſh to us, when 


we arrive at maturity. Now we ſee the glory of man darkly, as 
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through a veil ; we ſhall cre Jong behold face to face. Our pre- 
ſent wiſdom is but folly; but we ſhall ſoon know, as we ourſelves 
have been know, of him who is the principle, the prime Mover, 
and the end of all things; and to whom be honour and glory to all 
eternity! 


ADDITION. 


A. 

Tus reader of taſte will undoubtedly expect that I ſhould en- 
deavour to reduce phyſiognomy to a ſcience : but I mean only to 
produce a few preliminary examples; as my chief aim is to en- 
courage the reader himſelf to engage in the career of obſervation. 
Befides, my works will furnith continual proofs of what I here ad- 
vance, though I am very far from imagining that the preſent 1s 
the age deſtined to produce a ſcientific ſyſtem on phyſiognomies, 
and much leſs that 1 am the perſon to whom the world is to owe 
the obligation. | 


Let us begin only by collecting a ſufficient number of obſerva. 
tions and endeavouring to characteriſe them with all the preciſion, 
all the accuracy of which we are capable. As to myſelf, I can 
only ſay, that my utmoſt ambition is to prepare materials for the 
next age; to colle& and leave memoirs, relative to my great ob- 


ject; and may they fall to ſome man poſſeſſed of ten times more 


leiſure, more talents, and more accurate philoſophical genius than 
mine! To him, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, I bequeath this truth: 
„A SYSTEM OF PHYSIOGNOMY 1s A POSSIBILITY.” 


The principal point is to diſcover what is evidently determined 
in the features, and to fix the characteriſtic ſigns, the expreſſion of 
which 18 generally acknowledged, In order to bring this nearer 
to a ſatisfactory proof, may we not conſider the ſmall head marked 
(a) to be ſcientifically determinable from the outline of the fore- 
head and eye brows? And whether this forehead and thoſe eye. 
brows do not diſtinguiſh a character entirely different from what it 
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would be, did the contour of the forehead form a direct ſtraight 


line, or if the eye brows were raiſed in the form of an arch? If this 
muſt be allowed, phyſiognomy is determinable, and I aik no fur- 
ther*proof to convince the doubtful. 


ADDITEMSC 
; B. 
FIVE PROFILES CQNSIDERED AND ANALYSED: 


Ta E five Profiles oppolite, exhibit very different characteriſtics 
one from another, but not near ſo much, as they might. Yet 
every connoiſſeur will at once perceive that they are copied after 
nature. However, to conſider theſe faces juſt as they are, is it poſ- 
{ible to doubt that they may be determined, and claſſed (cientifl- 
cally. Let us only compare the outline, the ſituation, and the obli- 
quity of the foreheads; examine the eyes, and, particularly, the un- 
der contour of the upper eye- lid; compare the angles formed by 
the exterior outline of the point of the noſe, and of the upper- lip; 
and finally to compare the chins. Obſerve this wonderful combi- 
nation, and account to yourſelf for the characters of this dif- 
ference; ſubſtitute otlier features in their place, and aſk yourſelf if 
they would not at once produce a different impreſſion. 


T ſhall content myſelf at preſent with this preliminary example 
By degrees, I ſhall conduct my reader to other obſervations, and eſ· 


lay to mark the charcteriſtie of human phyſionomy. 
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LIECTURE. IV. 


5 


PHYSIOGNOMY CONSIDERED AS A USEFUL SCIENCE, wir n 
ALL ITS INCONVENIENCES. 


TO know ourſelves in a more diftint, determinate, more accu- 


rate, more extenſive, and more perfect manner, has been defined 


by the wiſdom of ages the moſt important knowledge. To know 
the internal qualities by the external form and features, may be 
conſidered as a principal part of this ſtuuy, and the diſcuſſion of 
this queſtion, ** Whether this knowledge of man is uſeful or not, 
with the inconveniences, if any, ariting therefrom??? tha}l make 


the ſubject of the preſent Lecture. 


It is evident, that had J conſidered the queſtion to be in the 
{ſmalleſt degree problematical, my preſent publication had never 


ſeen the light. But I muſt till think it can receive but one an- 


ſwer, from unprejudiced perſons, 


Man muſt be ignorant of his own nature, and of the nature of 
things in general, as well as of the intimate relation there is between 


human happineſs and his powers and paſſions, the effects of which 


ſo continually preſent themſelves to his eyes; he muſt indeed be 
prejudiced into exceſſive abſurdity ; if he does not perceive that the 
proper uſe of every power, and the proper gratification of every 
paſſion, is good, profitable, and inſeparable from his welfare. 
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If a man be endowed with powers of body, and an inſtin& which 
prompts him to exert them, it is obviouſly beneficial and uſeful to 
employ thoſe natural powers. As certain as he has the faculties, 
power, and will to love, fo certain is it that becomes neceſſary he 
ſhould love. And it becomes equally certain that, if a man has 
the facuities, power, and will, to obtain wiſdom, that he ſhould ex- 
cerciſe thoſe faculties for ſuch attainment, How paradoxical are 
thoſe proofs, that ſcience and knowledge are determined to man! 
and that a rude ſtate of ignorance to he preferred to all that can 
be taught by wiſdom ! 


J may and J mult ſuppoſe here that phyGognomy has at leaſt as 


many claims to eſſential utility as are granted by men, in general, 


to other ſciences. 


To man, the knowledge of himſelf is deemed the moſt neceſſary 


ſcience ; hence precedency muſt be granted to that art which en- 
tributes to the knowing ourſelves more intimately than we did be- 
fore. What object is ſo important to man as man himſelf? What 
knowledge can more influence his happinefs than an acquaintance 
with himſelf ? This advantageous knowledge is the peculiar province 


— 


Thus, independant of its other advantages, phyſiognomy poſ- 


ſeſſes the ſingular merit of a threefold utility; 1. as a branch of 
knowledge in general; 2. as the knowledge of lis heart, his qua- 
lities and powers, by thoſe proots which are obtained by the aid 
of the ſenſes; and 3, as the experimental knowledge of himſelf 
by the analyſis of his facultics, ſeparately conſidered, and reduced 
to experiment. 


In order to attain a more friking and particular conviction of its 


utility, let him, but for a moment, imagine that all phyfiognomi- 


cal knowledge and ſenſation were loft to the world. What confu- 
ſion, what uncertainty, and abſurdity muſt take place, in millions 
of inſtances among the actions of men! What perpetual vexations 
mult reſult from it in the commerce of human life!] and how infi- 


nitely would probability, which depends on a multitude of circum- 
ances, more or leſs diſtinctly perceived, be weakeued by its priva- 
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tion! and how many actions and enterpriſes of great importance 
muſt have been for ever prevented! 


Man, according to the will of his Creator, is evidently deſtined 
to live in ſociety ; hence the knowledge of himſelf, and the analogy 
of it with reference to others, muſt be the ſoul of this intercourſe : 
it is this which ſweetens the hours of life, renders us uſeful and a- 
greeable to cach other, and is to a certain degree indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to every individual, And how ſhall we, with greater caſe 
and certainty, acquire this knowledge, than by the aid of re- 
peated obſervation, which is the baſis, forms the rules, and becomes 
the ſcience itſelf, of phy ſiognomy, underſtood in its moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, fince in ſo many of his actions he is incomprehenſible, even 


to himſclf? 


If we reflect a little upon the various detail with which it is of 
importance to be acquainted, reſpecting the qualities of a man, as 
often as we are under the neceſſity of entering into any connection 
with him, of employing him, or of confiding in him, what fignify 

the vague terms, good or bad, ingenious or ſtupid, when exact ac- 
quaintance with character is the point in queſtion ? : 


Man is defined, according to bis mental qualities, to be ingeni- 
ous or narrow- minded, avaricious or profuſe, placid or paſſionate, 
E egmatic or choleric: but if we have never ſeen him, how ſhall 
we pronounce upon the kinds and degrees of goodneſs and genius, 
that the two qualities which are aſcribed to him bear in relation to 
each othcr? From whence are we to get our information, but from 


his appearance ? 


The ſame objection applies to all others qualities which we are 
able to enumerate ; the term would always have a ſenſe,and a grad- 
ation infinitely indeterminate ; and our obſervations, and our mode 
of deducing conſequences from them, would leave us for ever in 
uncertainty, But if on the contrary we ſee the man, if we particular- 
ly mark his figure, his movements, his geſtures, if wehear him ſpeak, 
what preciſion does the idea we had of him juſt before acquire im- 
mediately ! with what rapidity is our judgement immediately com- 
municated, modified, confirmed or conti adicted to our apprehenſion 
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and "diſcernment! How much more accurate our information be- 
comes by this mode of judgment! The points of ſuitableneſs be- 


come plain, which before were but doubtful; but by his exterior, 


that is as a phyſionomiſt, I immediately judge of the propriety of 
his character—a proof of the utility of phyſiognomy. 

After that, let the Phyſionomiſt multiphy obſervations, lay hold 
of delicate diſtinctions, make experiments, indicate . ſigns, invent 
new terms for new obſervations, and learn to generalize his ideas; 
in ſhort, let him enrich and bring to perfection the phy ſiognomical 
ſcicuce, language, ſenſe, and the uſe and advantage of the ſcience 
will 3 with the progr eſs he mal: es. 4 

„ 

Lee any man ſuppoſe himſelf a ſtateſman, a divine, a courticr, 
a phyſician, a merchant, a friend, father, or huſband, and he will 
eaſily conceive the advantages which he, in his ſphere, may derive 
from phyſiognomical knowledge. For each of theſe ſtations, a ſe- 
parate treatiſe of phyſiognomy might ve compoſed, 


When we ſpeak of the advantages of phyſiognomy, we mult not 
merely conſider that which, in the ſtricteſt or more confined ſenſe, 


may be termed ſcientific, or what it might ſcientifically teach. 


We ought rather to conſider 1t as combined with thoſe Immediate 


conſequences which every endeavour to improve phyſiognomy will 


undoubtedly have, I mean the rendering of phyſiognomical obſcr- 
vation and fenſation more vigilant and acute. 


If it be true that this diſcernment is united to a ſenſe of hcauty 
and deformity, to a ſentiment of perfection and imperfedtion—and 
where is the able writer upon phyſiognomy who will not increaſe 


theſe feelings? how important, how extenſive, muſt be the advan- 
tages of phyſiognomy ! How does my heart glow at the fuppoli- 


tion that ſo high a ſenſe of the ſublime and beautiful, ſo deep an 


| abhorrence of the baſe and deformed, ſhall be excited! that all the 


charms of virtue ſhall actuate the man who examines phyſiog- 
W the indications of riſing paſſion and heart-impelled 
motion! Aecuſtomed henceforth to | the immediate contemplation 
and ſentiment of the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice, 
a charm irreſiſtibly ſweet, var ied, yet 68 will iuccilantly at- 
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tract us to every thing which tends and contributes to the perfee- 
Wl tion of our nature. 


Phy ſiognomy will ever be found a ſource of delicate and ſublime 
ſenſations; it is, as it were, a new optic diſcernment, which per- 

a ceives in the creation a thouſand traces of the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs, and which contemplates, in a new point of view, the 

; | adorable AuTHoR of human nature, who poſſeſſed the exquiſite 
5 and inexplicable ſkill to introduce ſo much truth and harmony 


into this highly-finiſned work of his hands. 


| When the weak asd unpractiſed eye of me inattentive ſpectator VT 
"hs ſuſpects nothing, the more experienced eye of the connoiſſeur diſ- I 
cerns an inexhauſtible ſource of moral and intellectual pleaſure. 4 
He alone comprehends the moſt beautiful, the moſt eloquent, the 

5 leaſt arbitrary, the moſt invarizble and energetic of all languages; T 
the natural language of the heart and mind, of wiſdom and virtue. N 1 
He learns to read it in the countenances of thoſe who are uncon- 
ſcious of their own native elocution. He diſcovers virtue through 
all the veils which obſcure and conceal her. With ſecret extacy 
the philanthropic phyſiognomiſt diſcerns thoſe internal motives, 
which would otherwiſe be only firſt revealed in the world to come. 
He diſtinguiſhes in characters what is original, from what is merely 
the effect of habit; and what is habitual, from that which is only 
accidental. He who, therefore, reads man in this language, 
judges of him moſt accurately iced. 
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I am 18 to deſcribe the ſatisfaction which 1 1 feel, 
when in the midſt of a crowd of unknown perſons, I 1 
« ſome who bear on their forehead, if J may be allowed the expreſ- I 
Hon, the ſcal of the Divine approbation, and of a more exalted b 
* deſtiny! When I ſee, entering into my chamber, a ſtranger, from 
whoſe face integrity is reflected, and in whom the firſt appearance I 


diſcovers the triumph of reaſon; it is then that I rejoice in the 
| pleaſure, utility, and depth of phyſiognomy; one faculty is ex- 
, cited by another, and the ſoul is elevated and expanded! All- 
gracious God, it is thy will that man ſhould derive happineſs from 
his fellow n It is in theſe rapturous moments that I. 
ought to Wr ite on the utility of phyſiog nomy. 
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- * bg | - > 
It is the only ſcience which can truly unite hearts, and form the 


moſt durable and divine friendſhips ; nor can friendſhip diſcover a 


more ſolid rock of foundation, than in the fair outline, the noble 
features of certain expreſſive conntenances, 


Phyfiognomy is alſo the very ſoul of wiſdom. While it perfects 
and cxalts the pleaſures of ſociety, it admoniſhes the heart, at the 
ſame time, of the moment when it is proper to be filent or to ſpeak, 
to comfort or to reprove, to blame or to encourage. 


It may become the terror of vice. Let the genius of Phyfiog- 
nomy awake and exert its power, and we ſhall ſee thoſe little con- 
cealed hypocritical tyrants, thoſe grovelling miſers, thoſe cpicures, 
thoſe cheats, who, under the cloak or maſk of religion, are its re- 
proach, branded with deſerved infamy. The eſteem, reverence, 
and love, which have hitherto been paid them by the deluded peo- 
ple, would periſh like autumnal leaves. The world would then be 
taught to conſider ſuch poiſoners of the welfare of mankind with 
proper regard; and that to pay any other attention than contempt 
was little ſhort of idolatry and blaſphemy. 


The utility of phyſiognomy might alone furniſh matter for a 
large volume, were I to enumerate all its advantages, The moſt 
certain, and hkewite one of the moſt conſiderable, of which is, that 
it ſupplies the painter, whoſe art is reduced to nothing, if not 
founded on phyſiognomy. And the greateſt bleſſing derived from 
it is, that of forming, guiding, and correcting the heart of man. 
The particular oblervations which I ſhall have frequent opportu- 
nity to mention, will render this laſt benefit more and more fen- 
ſible. I ſhall only now add, to conclude this Fragment, what 1 
have before hinted ; the ſmall and ſcanty knowledge of this ſort 
which I have already acquired, and the exerciſe I have learned to 
give my phyſiognomical diſcernment, is every day of infinite uti- 
lity and indiſcribeable profit to me; and I can venture to add it has 


been of almoſt indiſpenſable neceflity ; nor could I poſhbly without 


ſuch aid, have paſſed through life with the ſame degree of plcaſure. 
Without this aſſiſtance I muſt have been retarded in my career 
by obſtacles which I have had the felicity and ſatisfaction to ſur- 
mount. i 
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YECTURE V. 


OF THE DISADVANTAGES OF PHYSIOGNOMY-. 


Trunk I juſt hear ſome worthy character addreſs me thus, 
exclaiming, ** What are you doing? You, the profeſſed friend of 
religion and virtue, of what endleſs evils are you not furniſhing 
& the occaſion? What! propoſe to teach men the happy art of 
„ ;adging their brethern by the features of the face, by equivocal 
* appearances ? Is not the rage for detecting, cenſuring, expoſ- 
*© ing the failings of others, already too general? Is it the proper 
* taſk for an honeſt man to aſſiſt this evil propenſity, by teaching a 
method of drawing from the inmoſt receſſes of the heart the fe- 
« cet, the thoughts, the infirmities, which lie there concealed ? 


« Behold what miſchief will be aſcribed to you and your book! 
This violent propenſity to judge, to approve, to condemn, en- 
& groſſes in all parties wholly all their other faculties, and accord- 
ing to the uncharitable bias of their natures, extinguiſhed the 
es laſt poor remains of humanity and virtue in their breaſts. 


* And yet, you have the confidence to urge the advantages of the 
* ſcience, aſſerting, it can teach men better to contemplate the 
„beauty of virtue, the horrid deformity of vice; and by theſe 
% means make men virtuous, and inſpire them with hatred to what is 
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E wrong by the perception of its external uglineſs. And what 
ce ſhall be the conſequence of this enquiry ? Shall it not be that 
ce for the appearance, and not the reality, of goodneſs, man ſhall 
« wiſh to be good? That, vain as he already is, acting from the 


4 defire of praiſe, and wiſhing only to appear what he ought de- 


c terminately to be, he will yet become more vain, and will count 
<< the praiſe of men, not by words and deeds alone, but by aſſured 
looks, and counterfeited forms? Would it not be better, rather 
c to weaken this already too powerful motive for human actions, 
« and to ſtrengthen a better? to turn the eyes inward, to teach 
c actual improvement, and filent innocence, inſtead of inducing 
& him to reaſon on the outward, fair expreſſions of goodneſs, or 
ce the contrary hateful ones of wickedneſs ?” 


This accuſation is ſerious, and is not wholly deſtitute of the ap- 
pearance of truth: but how eaſy is the defence! what ſatisfaction 
do I feel in undertaking it, in reply to thoſe who bring forward 
theſe complaints from real ſolicitude about the intereſts ofhumanity, 
and not from an affected ſenſibility, or rage for fplenetic diſpute! 
The charge is two-fold ; cenſoriouſneſs, and vanity. I am charged 
with teaching men to ſlander each other, and to become hypocrites. 
In other words, that man, through my fault, will be more diſ- 
poſed than ever to judge and cenſure, than to approve; and that 
I contribute towards rendering him ſtill more vain than he is, and 
encourage him to aſſume only the ſemblance of goodneſs. | 


I fall anſwer each of theſe objections ſeparately ; and the reader 
will undoubtedly believe me when I aſſure him, that I have fre- 
quently revolved in my own mind, and felt all the force of, every 


reall / objectionable eircumſtance of importance. 


The firſt relates to the poſſible abuſe of this ſcience. It is ſelf- 
evident that no good thing, that no benefit, can be liable ro abuſe 
till it firſt becomes productive of miſchief ; nor is there any actual 
good which is not, at one time or other, the innocent cauſe of 
abuſe. But are benefits tor that reaſon to be rejected; and ſha:l 


we therefore wiſh that god ſhail not exiſt, becauſe ſome evil may 


arilc from it? | | Wo 


Vor 1. f | K 


e 
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All pitiable complaints concerning the poſſible, probable, or, if 
you will inevitable, injurious effects, can only be allowed a cer- 
tain degree of weigitt. Whoever is juſt, will not fix his attention 
ſolely on the weak {ide of the queſtion. He will examine both 
ſides, and not ſatisfy himſelf with calculating the evil alone: he 

will weigh the advantages alſo; and if good preponderates, he 
will naturally rejoice ; his conſcience will be at reſt, and he will 


endeavour to the utmolt of his power to prevent or avert the evil. 
In order to inſpire us with heroic firmneſs in the proſecution of 
laudable enterprizes, which are not entirely exempted from a mix- 
ture of evil; and to raiſe us above the contemptible puſillanimity 
which would deter us from the performance of great and good ac- 
tions, on account of the incidental evils which may occur ; let us 
turn our eyes to the Author of the greateſt bleſſing. Filled with ; 
the moſt tender and ſeraphic love for mankind; pacific without 3 
oitentation, admoniſhing without auſterity or arrogance ; this was : 
nevertheleſs the language he held during his abode upon the earth; 5 
<« Think not I am come to bring peace on earth; I came not to 4 
r fend peace, but a ſword.” 1 | 3 
fl Thus he deplored all the unhappy conſequences which might ; 
1 i reſult from his miſſion; but he was not, for that, leſs firm and ; . 
| | compoſed in the execution of his deſign : he foreſaw the diſtant þ 
effects of all his actions, and that the good muſt infinitely pre- B 
ponderate. It is true, I muſt regret, without doubt, the abuſe E 
and miſapplication which may be made of my word ; but con- * 
v1nced that it will do much more good than harm, I am at peace 5 
within, I clearly foreſee, nor endeavour to m— from myſelf, I 
every diſadvantage, and in their utmoſt extent the pernicious . 
effects, which will in all probability occur, at leaſt for a time; | 
eſpecially in the earlier part of its exiſtence, and particularly among I 
thoſe' who o content themſelves with but a ſuperficial knowledge of 4 
things, whither human or divine. E 
Far from overlooking theſe inconveniences, I view them in their : 
; moſt diſadvantageous lights, as a powerful motive to endeavour, : 
"ul by the moſt unremitting efforts, to prevent them, and to render my j 
1 . | labours in other reſpe&s as uſeful as poſſible, In ſhort, ſo far from 
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being iatimidated at the idea of the baneful effects which I foreſee, 
J continually keep every defect of the ſcience in view, that I may 

exert all my powers to render it as harmleſs and as profitable as 
poſſible; nor can this proſpect of probable abuſes attendant on every 
noble, on every divine work, induce me to deſiſt; being, as] am, at 
each ſtep, more firmly convinced that my underak is commend- 
able and good in itſelf; and that J am labouring to effect an ex- 
cellent purpoſe ; that every man who reads my book with any de- 
gree of attention will be rather profited by the peruſal than other- 
wiſe, unleſs he has the corrupeſt of hearts; in which inſtance, the 


1 | beſt thing muſt be changed to the worlt, 


Thus far is what I had to ſay in general—T now proceed to a 
T more particular examination of the firſt objection. 


et 


e 


2 I am neither a teacher of necromancy, nor the propagator of 


LE might have concealed, and which when known would do more 
| ; miſchief than good, and therefore for that reaſon be dangerous 
F to publiſh, I do but teach a ſcience which is univerſally diffuſed, 
. is level to every capacity, with which every man is acquainted, 
. and ſtate my feelings, ſenſations, obſervations, concluſions, and 
K their conſequences. | 


Let'it always be recollected, that the external characters are de- 
ſigned to unfold the internal; that every ſpecie of human know- 


Z of the interior from the exterior; that every man, without except- 
5 tion, poſſeſſes to a certain degree phyſiognomical diſcernment ; 
. that he is certainlly born with it, if perfectly formed, as he is with 
3 two eyes in his head. Alſo let it never be forgotten, that in every 
g aſſembly, in every kind of intercourſe and ſociety, men always 
form a judgment from the phytionomy, either founded on oh- 


{cure ſenſations, as on obſervations more diſtinct, according as their 
judgment is more or leſs clear; that it is well known, though phyſiog- 
nomy were never to be reduced to a regular ſyſtem yet moſt men in 
proportion as theyhave mixed with the world, derive ſome profit from 


ä 


an oceult ſcience of difficult inveſtigation, the ſecret of which 1 


. ledge would ſoon ceaſe, were we once to loſe the faculty of judging 


* 
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their knowledge of mankind, and do on that accouut excerciſe this 
talent, at once natural and acquired; and that the ſame effects were 
produced long before this queſtion was in agitation, and before 1 
ever thought of publiſhing my Eſſays. 


Inſtead, therefore, of teaching men to ſubſtitute ſuch ideas as are 
clear and diſtinct, inſtead of thoſe which are confuſed ; of judging 
clearly, and with refined ſenſations, inſtead of raſnly hazarding 
random opinion, and expoſing them to the danger of pronouncing 
erroneous deciſions, would it not be better to perfect their ſkill, to 
preſcribe rules of prudence, to employ the voice of humanity, and 
the example of the moſt experienced phyſionomiſt, to render them 
circumſpect in deciding as often as the conſequences could poſſibly 
become hurtful? Would the attainment of this object, I repeat it, 
be ſo very great a calamity ? Whether this can be injurious, I. 
leave the world to determine. 


And, here, IT make a ſolemn declaration: whoever rejeQs my 
ſalutary admonitions; whoever refuſes, in contradiction to the 
reaſons and examples which I produce, to acknowledge that it is 
poſſible for him to be miſlaken in his deciſions ; whoever takes 
Pleaſure in cheriſhing evil thoughts of his brother, in diffuſing the 
erroneous ideas he has conceived of him, and in diſtroying his re- 
putation ; renders himſelf criminal without my participation: my 
ſoul ſhall not be polluted with his guilt, in the day when every 
evil action ſhall be brought to light and puniſhed ; in the day when 
Eternal Juſtice ſhall infli& a double puniſhment on thoſe who have 
indulged themſelves in * and pronouncing raſhly againft 
_ neighbours, 


IL 


T believe I may venture to affirm, that very few perſons, who 
had not been previouſly accuſtomed to pry into the concerns of 
others, and to form malignant judgments, will begin at the era 
of this publication to contract theſe abominable practices. 


Without an occaſion furniſhed by phyſiognomy, how many are 
there whoſe ſupreme delight is to judge and criticiſe others, both in 
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private and in public; to make malicious comments on what is 
done, and what is not done; on qualities which men do or do not 
poſſeſs; on their i intentions, 4 what may be expected from them; 
on the faults of their character, of their heart, and other ſpecies 
of detraction too many to numerate! Yet ſuch are the common 
topics of obſervation and malevolence, in which our uſeful and 
innocent ſcience of phyſionomies has no manner of concern. 


And what, in moſt caſes, is the baſis of thoſe raſh and unfounded 


deciſions which are pronounced on the underſtanding, and chiefly 


on the heart and character of a man? An anecdote which has been 
diſcovered and divulged; perhaps a ſeries of actions, ſeveral little 


particularities ; but which are retailed as perfectly 6 Al- 


lowed z but let us enquire a little, whether this mode of judging 
characters reits on a ſolid foundation. 


You tell me, © Such an action is very wicked, another WY 


a third en Granted: but was the fact accurately re- | 


lated to you? This happens much ſeldomer than you imagine. 
Were you informed of every circumſtance which had influence in 
the caſe? Are you well informed upon all the motives which 
produced the action? © Ne.” Strange! you know neither cir- 
cumſtances nor motives, and yet pretend to judge definitively of 


the action! 


I would rather wiſh to have, as the foundation of my obſerva- 


tions on man, the phyſionomy of his face, of his whole figure, his 
deportment and geſtures ; a baſis infinitely more ſolid than a ſoli- 
tary act, detached from a ſeries, and from connective circumſtances. 
We ſay, ** That man is ſaid to be violent and paſſionate.” How 
do we know it? By his a&tions,—Very well: I have juſt met 
that very man, and am ſtruck with the gentleneſs and modeſty 
viſible in his face, and the whole of his behaviour, I perceive 
him mild, but lively and capable of being provoked ;—and let me 
obſerve by the way, that he who poſſeſſes no irritability is not 
a man; neither is his gentleneſs a virtue.-I conſider this 


man attentively, and diſcover nothing that announces a violent 
character. ” 


| 
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Eager in the purſuit of characteriſtic knowledge, I overlook 
no circumſtance tending to clear up the facts which have given 
riſe to this imputation; and I find imply, that ſome unguarded 
expreſſions have eſcaped him. On what occaſion? Alas! He was 
provoked beyond bearing, by the inſolent pretenſions of a brutal 
and haughty man, Phyſiognomy has in this very inſtance recon- 


ciled me to the perſon in queſtion, and has repreſented him to me 


in a very different light from that in which envy and calumny had 
placed him. 


Another 1s accuſed of being an ceconomical miſer, who with a 


large fortune is penurious in the higheſt degree in his table, furni- 
ture, and apparel. He is repreſented as carrying his parſimonious 
temper to the greateſt exeeſs; he is reported almoſt to deny himſelf 
the common neceſſaries of life, and regrets the moſt trifling ex- 
pence. I ſhrug up my ſhoulders at this report; I meditate in 
ſilence, not being able to reconcile that ſordid paſſion with the 


noble and graceful air of his face, and the natural frankneſs and 


openneſs of his manners: but my aſtoniſhment ceaſes ſoon after, 
when I learn that this worthy man, whom the whole town is thus 
ſcandalouſly degrading as a miſer, obſerves this rigid economy, 
only in order to relieve, from the preſſure of conſiderable debts, a 
father formerly in good credit, but at preſent under diſagreeable 
circumſtances from the effects of extravagance and gaming. 

Nor were they Phyſiognomiſts who ſaid once upon a certain 
occaſion, Behold that Jew ; he has not the leaſt reſpect for the 
< legiſlature, or his ſuperiors; he ſcourges the people, who have 
b done him no injury, with whips ; he goes feaſting wherever he 
< is invited, and makes merry; he is a miſchief- maker: and lately 
© he was heard to ſay to his intimate followers, I am not come to 
« ſend peace, but a ſword,” What a judgment is here, from a 
partial view of the actions of Chriſt! But obſerve his phyſiog- 
nomy, not as he has been depicted by Raphael, but by Holbein, 
only, and if you have the ſmalleſt phy ſiognomical ſenſations, ſay, 
with what certainty of conviction will you pronounce a judgment 
immediately the reverſe! You will find that theſe very accufa. 
tions, ſtrong as they ſcem in ſelection, are accordant to his great 
chara(ter, and worthy the Saviour of the world. 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 79 


If we did but conſider how much phyſiognomy diſcovers to the 
ſkilful eye, with what certainty it ſpeaks, how perfect a picture it 
gives of him who ſtands open to its inſpection; we ſhould molt aſe 


ſuredly, not have more, but leſs, to fear, from its deciſions 2 
| when the ſcience ſhall have triumphed over the prejudices of the 


narrow. and ſhallow part of mankind, and when it ſhall have be- 
come more general, and ſhall have taught ſuperior accuracy to the 


feelings of men, the good may rejoice that nature has. placed an in- 
dex and criterion in the human countenance, whereby infallible 
judgments may be abſolutely drawn from outward appearances. 


Finally, let us but well conſider how much phyſiognomy diſcovers 
to the ſkilful eye, with what abſolute certainty it ſpeaks, how per- 


feR a picture it gives of all who ſtand open to its experienced ſcru- 
tiny; and we ſhall, moſt aſſuredly, have leſs to apprehend from its 


deciſions and remarks, 
III. 


Another objection is raiſcd againſt phyſiognomy, which is, that 


it will render men vain, and teach them to aſſume a plauſible ap- 


pearance; thus encouraging vanity, by holding out the temptation 
to man of becoming virtuous, merely to improve his external ap- 
pearance. ; 


However it may be remarked, that © we are fallen in evil days,” 
and that the habitual wickedneſs of the world will take advantage 
of every thing however ſacred; yet it muſt be obſerved, that this 
argument is applicable only to an ideal, and innocent, and not to 
an actual, and wicked world, like this in which we live. 


The men whom you would reform are not children, who are 
good and know not they are ſo; but men, who muſt, from experi- 
ence, learn to diſtinguiſh between good and evil; men who, to be- 
come perfect, muſt neceſſarily be taught their own noxious, and 


_ conſequently their own beneficent qualities. Let, therefore, the 


deſire of obtaining approbation from the good, act in concert with 
the impulſe to goodneſs, Let this be the graduatory riſe or rather 
the ſupport, to tottering virtue: permit man to acknowledge and 
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feel, that God marks vice with deformity, and adorns virtue with 


inexpreſſible charms ;—ſuffer him to enjoy a ſentiment of delight, 


when he perceives his features improved in proportion as his heart 


is ennobled. Inform him, only, that to be good, from vain mo- 


tives, is not actual goodneſs, but vanity ; that the ornaments of 


' vanity will ever be inferior and ignoble; and that the true beauty, 


which is virtue, is to be attained only by virtue itſelf ; and this 


| ſuppoſes a heart exempted ano vanity, 


Behold the tear a in the eye of that fine youth, who has 
unhappily ſtrayed from the path of virtue; and who, in his glaſs, 
or perhaps the mournful look of a diſcerning phyſiognomical friend, 


reads his own degradation. Perhaps educated in the greateſt ſchool 


of human nature, the world, he has ſtudied the fineſt form of the 
greateſt maſters. Suffer his tears to flow. Emulation is rouſed; 
and he henceforth determines to become a more worthy ornament 
of God's creation : he deplores his miſeonduR, and inftantly vows 
to repair it; he aſpires at becoming virtuous, and in time actually 
arrives at the utmoſt degree of moral virtue to which humanity 


can aſpi PIre. 
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oF THE STUDY OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SCIENCES the leaſt complex, arts the moſt ſimple andcommon 
appear difficult when in their infancy, as long as they are taught 
only by words or writing, and before experience and daily prac. 
tice have rendered them familiar. What numerous dangers and 
difficulties might be ſtarted againſt all the daily enterpriſes of men, 
were it not undeniable that they are performed with facility ! 
How might not the poſſibility of making a watch, and ſtill morea 
watch to wear in a ring, or of ſailing over the vaſt ocean, and of 
numberleſs other arts and inventions, be diſputed, did we not be. 
hold them conſtantly practiſed? How many arguments likewiſe 
might be argued againſt the practiſe of phyfic ! aud though ſome of 
them may be anſwerable, how many are the reverſe! How 
many difficulties are in the way of every project or invention! and 
yet it is poſſible to prevent or ſurmount part of the obſtacles which 
we have to combat. 


We ought never to decide precipitately, without carefully exa- 
mining reſpecting the poſſibilicy, the eaſe or difficulty, of what we 
have never tried, The eaſieſt thing imaginable may be difficult to 
one who has not, by trials often repeated, acquired the power of per- 
forming it; whereas, the greateſt difficulties vaniſh before exertion 
and perſeverence-—and why may not phyſiognomy, like every other 
itudy, receive improvement, acquire fixed principles, and gradually 
become a regular ſcience; and thus overthrow the ſpecies reaſon» 


ings of its oppoſers, to their utter confuſion, and diſgrace ? 
Vol. * : ty 
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82 LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY, 


For my own part, I have made the experiment, and am able to 
ſay at leaſt ſomething upon the ſubject. I, who of twenty qualifi- 
tions requiſite to the charaGer of a phyſionomiſt, can ſcarcely 
claim one as my own, and labouring under many diſadvantages; 3 
ſort-lightedneſs to a degree; want of leiſure in the midſt of a thou- ; 


1009 {and other cares; little or no patience; no ſkill in the art of de- 

0 9 ſign; very little knowledge of the world; a profeſſion, which fur- 

* niſnes me indeed with many opportunities of knowing mankind, 

10 but wich employs me too cloſely to admit of a regular and connect- 

| ed courſe of ſtudy ; very ſuperficial knowledge of anatomy; a 

Wy ö want of acquaintance with the reſcources of language, and the ex, 

th tent anc propriety of terms, which are to be gained only by an ex- 

4 tenſive and well-digeſted peruſal of the beſt authors, and eſpecially 

4 the epic and dramatic writers of all nations and ages. All theſe 

1 obſtructions, I ſay, are great obſtacles in the way of improve- N 
; / ment! Nevertheleſs, ſcarce a day paſſes but I find my early | 
1 obſervations confirmed, and am able to make ſome new diſco- 

3 veries, or to acquire ſome important axiom in the ſcience of 
44 phyſionomy. | | 3 
Fl. Notwithſtanding the varions ſhapes which the artificial com- : 
60 merce of the world induces mankind to wear, yet every where e 
Ml ſee nature diſcover herſelf naked to the eye of careful obſervation ; F 
#l | for let a man be ever ſo little verſed in the art of obſerving and 

% 5 comparing, provided he has got into the path which nature herſelf 

* has traced, though his ſcources of knowledge were inferior even 

Wh to mine, yet would he daily advance a few ſteps, amidit all the 

| difficulties which, without doubt, will conſtantly arife on every 
1 ſide, 

If Have we not man continually beſore our fight? In cities the b 
14 moſt inconſiderable, there is a perpetual concourſe; we there con- 

90 tinually meet with perſons of different, or even of intirely oppoſite L 
Wl characters; many of theſe characters are known to us, independent 
| of the ſcience of phyfionomy ; yet we pronounce with decided cer- 

'# tainty, that one is beneficent, another hard-hearted; ſome change- 

A able others ſuſpicious; this man, we ſay, is ſprightly, that con- 
9 | traced, or ſtupid ; this is generous and open, the other is moroſe, 
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ſevere, intractable, avaricious: their faces differ as much as their 
characters; and to determine, to deſcribe, or deleniate the differ- 
ences of their phyſionomies, is more difficult than to ſettle the ab- 
ſolute lines which conſtitute the difference of their known cha- 
racters. 


But as all forgeries and counterſits s take their firſt riſe from 
realities, or the ſuppoſed want of them, ſo this art implies there 
being ſuch a power in nature, or that ſuch a power would be 
uſeful to mankind; and indeed the utility of the thing itſelf is a 
ſtrong preſumptive proof of its exiſtance ſomewhere; becauſe to 


none, but atheiſtical and narrow- minded men, are there any defi- 


ciences in nature. The difficulty is to trace it out with ſuch preci- 
ſion and exactneſs, as will exclude much of that conjecture and ſur» 


miſe, which has hitherto impeded the progreſs of this uſeful ſcience, 


for nothing can be more arbitary than determinations founded up- 
on mere imagination, becauſe it has not one property reducible to 
experience, To remedy this evil, I ſhall endeavour to place this 


ſcience upon a better foundation, ſtill retaining the object of man's 


amendment as the principle object of purſuit. 


This being the caſe, is it credible that nature can have rendered 
her language ſo unintelligible, or even ſo difficult as ſome pretend? 
How can ſhe have given to the eye and the ear the pawer of pereep- 
tion, nerves, an internal ſenſe ; yet have left the language of ſur- 
faces incomprehenfiþle? ſhe who made ſound for the ear, and the ear 
for ſound ; ſhe, who teaches man ſo early in life to ſpeak, and to 
underſtand language; ſhe, who created light for the eyes and the 


carellic the internal diſpoſitions of man, 
his faculties, his propenſit ies, his paſſions, under forms varied with 


out end, who has given him a ſenſe, an inſtin& and a ſentiment ca- 


pable of catching and holding the relations which ſubſiſt between 
what 18 viſible and invifible. Could ſhe have ſubjected him to an 


impoſſibility of gratifying, in this reſpect, the neceſlity he is under, 


the ardor he feels, to make new additions to his ſtock of knowledge ? 
Has ſhe not diſcloſed to this penetrating and curious eye, myſte- 
ries much more profound, but much leſs uſeful and leſs eſſential to 


ſociety? Has ſhe not taught him to trace the path of comets, and 
to calculate their orbits ? Has ſhe not placed the teleſcope in his 
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84 LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY, 


hand, and diſcovered to him through its tubes the ſatellites of 
the planets? Has ſhe not endowed him with a capacity of cal- 
culating the ecclipſes many ages before their arrival? and could 
this careful and tender mother have preſented inſuperable ob- 
ſtacles to thoſe of her children, who, enamoured of truth and hu- 
manity, takes pleaſure in contemplating theglory of the Moſt High, 
diſplayed in the maſter-piece of his creation ? What ſhall, things 
of no real utility be rendered eaſy ? and inſurmountable difficul- 


ties be oppoſed only in caſes which to us are the moſt intereſting, 
and moſt important ? 


Awake, O lethargetic man! ariſe to contemplate humanity, pre- FT 
ſenting itſelf to thy view under a thouſand different appearances— I J 
Come to borrow light from a ſcource inexhauſtible—Open thine | 
eyes to the blaze of truth, and ſhake off thine indolence ; ſeal no 
obſtacle for it is written, Search, and ye ſhall find ; knock, and Wt 
ye ſhall enter,” What is difficult will become eaſy, provided you 
are convinced of its importance, and have courage and perſeverance S 
to proceed. 
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All the requiſite qualifications for this important purſuit, is, firſt wu 
to be ſenſible on the one hand of the high conſequence of being 
well acquainted with mankind ; and on the other to be firmly per- | 
fuaded that the object is in a certain degree and in a great meaſure, 
attainable: with this double conviction, what at firſt appeared S 
difficult, or impoſſible, will ſoon become plain, eaſy, and practica- E 
ble. Analyſing is the great ſecret of proceeding with certainty in 3 
any branch of knowledge whatever. Take the ſeperate parts, and FT 
examine them carefully, compare them often, view them in every Z 
poſſible light, and then contemplate the aſſemblage, and you will 
find yourfelf nearer the center of truth, than a whole life ſpent in 
only conſidering the ſuperſicies. Advance in this manner from object 
to object, beginning with the ſimpleſt, and the eafieſt, parts and be 
aſſured of ſucceſs. The attainment, if ever you reach the ſummit 
muſt be accompliſhed progreſſively : begin with the firſt ſtep, pro- 
ceed to the ſecond, and fo gradually on to all the reſt, only taking 
care to omit no gradation, though ever ſo trifling in appearance, | 


All ſciences are more or leſs ſurrounded with difficulties; and is 
it any wonder that phyſionomy ſhould be hedged round with doubts 
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and miſts, which are rendered much more groſs by the prevailing 
prejudices againſt the ſcience? yet who ſhall declare that perſevering 
attempts, and well-directed endeavours, will not in time remove 
every veil between us and nature and truth, and elucidate, and 
bring to perfection every important diſcovery, which the revela- 
tion and manifeſtation of internal qualities indicate in external ap- 
pearances ? | 


Further on, when I come to explain the method which 1s, per- 
haps more favourable to the ſucceſsful proſecution of the ſtudy of 
phyſiognomy, the attentive reader will be enabled to judge for him- 
ſelf, whether it is impoſſible, or even ſo difficult, as many pretend, 
to ſecure a footing, and to make a proficiency in this ſcience, 
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UPON PHOSIOGNONMICAL DISCERNMENT . 


BY Phyſiognomical diſcerament, I mean the ſenſation and the 
eonjectures which certain phy ſionomies produce, from which we 
form a judgment of the moral character which they announce, of 
the interior of the man whoſe face or portrait we examine. This 
phyſiognomical ſentiment is very general, more ſo than may be at 
firſt imagined; for there is not a man, nor an animal, but what 
has received a phyſiognomicial judgment, as well as eyes to ſee, 
Every one experiences different ſenſations, conformably to the dif- 
ference of the phyſionomies which excite them. Every figure 
leaves impreſſions, which one diſſimular would not have produced, 


However various the impreſſions which may be made on differ- 
ent ſpectators by the ſame object however contradictory the judg- 
ments formed reſpecting one and the ſame figure; there are how- 
ever certain determined lines, certain traits, on which all mankind, 
ideots and inſane alone excepted, pronounce the ſame deciſion, and 
which they will arrange in the ſame claſs ; juſt as all men, how- 


ever different in general their opinions and their judgments with 


reſpect to the reſemblance of the ſame portrait will unanimouſly 
agree, that © ſuch a portrait is ſtriking, and very much reſemblesthe 
* original, or that it is not in theleaſt like it.“ A hundred proofs 
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might be produced in ſupport of the univerſality of this phyſiog- 


nomical ſentiment; but it will be ſufficient to bring forward a few 


of them, to eſtabliſh the poſition beyond diſpute. 


I ſhall not here repeat what has been already advanced reſpect - 


ing the general and conſtant practiſe of judging the interior from 
the exterior; but only add, that nothing more is neceſſary, than to 
pay attention, for a few days, to what we hear, or read, reſpecting 
the human character, in order to collect phyſiognomical deciſions 
pronounced by the very adverſaries of the ſcience.—“ I read that 
ce jn his eyes, It is juſt ſufficient to ſee him to gueſs what he would 
ce he at. That man has the looks of a troubleſome fellow. He 
« has the air of an honeſt man. I expect every thing good from 
© that face. Thoſe eyes promiſe nothing favourable, Probity is 
& depicted in his looks, I would give him credit merely on ac- 
„ count of his appearance. There is ſomething amiable and en- 
& oaging in that man's face, If that man deceives me] will truſt 
e nobody hereafter. He has an air of candour ſpread over his 
& face. I diſtruſt that ſmiling countenance. He dares not look 
« you right inthe face,” —Even antt-phyſiognomical den iſions con- 
firm, as exceptions, the univerſality of the ſentiment for which I 
contend. —** His phy ſionomy is againſt him. I could not have 
e ſuſpected that from his looks. He is better, or he is worſe, 
„% than he appears, & c. 


f we obſerve mankind of every clafs, from the moſt refined and 
diſſe:nbling politician down to the very dregs of the people, who 
being plainer have leſs artifice, we ſhall © 14 the judgment they pro- 
nounce on the perſons with whom they are connected is eatirely 


derived from phyſiognomical diicernment. This is a ſentiment 


which has ſuch an influence upon the manner of thinking, that 


even without an acquaintance with the word Phyſionomy they in- 
tirely judge of internal qualitics by external appearances. 


This is a remark J have, for ſome time paſt, had frequent oppor- 
tunities of making; and among thoſe who have furniſhed me with 
it, there are many who do not ſo much as know that I am writing 
upon the ſubjeR. I therefore appeal to experience for a confirma. 
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tion of my aſſertion, that men in general are more or leſs guided, 
without being conſcious of it, by the impulſe of a phyſiognomical 
perception. 


There is another proof of the univerſality of this obſcure per- 


ception, which indicates to us the diſtinction of internal characters, 
from the obvious differences of external ſigns, This proof, no 
leſs ftriking, though not ſufficiently known, is taken from the 
great variety of phyſiognomical terms which have found their way 
into all languages, and are in uſe among all nations: from the 
great number of moral denominations, which are, in fact, purely 


and abſolutely phyſiognomical. 


Sufficiently to illuſtrate this proof, would be an intereſting 


purſuit. It might in the inveſtigation become a ſource of new 


and important obſervations reſpecting the genius of language, and 
aſſiſt in fixing the true ſenſe of words. Neither does it appear to 
me impoſſible to make an advantage of phy ſiognomical proverbs, 

by forming a judicious collection; but I do not here pretend to 
the neceſſary erudition for ſuch a taſk ; the execution of it would 
interfere with my other indiſpenſable occupations. But till I 
am fully perſuaded, that a ſucceſsful appeal might be made in 
favour of this ſcience, to that multitude of phyſiognomical touches, 

eharactere, traits, and deſcriptions, which we ſo frequently meet 
with in the poets, and which are ſo well calculated to intereſt 


every reader of taſte and ſenſibility, who knows and loves his 


fellow=creatures, 


Tf we peruſe the epics and dramatiſts, what a fund of phy- 
fiognomical obſervations are there not every where interſperſed ! 
In Homer, Klopſtock, Virgil, Shakeſpear, Moliere, and Boi- 
leau, you will find throughout phyſiognomical paſſages, ſtrik- 
ing repreſentations of man full of truth and energy, in which 
the poet, by deſcribing the features, attitudes, and figures of 
his characters, unfolds, according to his ſcheme, the full mea- 
ſure of their thoral aum and the ſituation in which they 


are placed. 
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But to return to the firſt ſubject of this Lecture, and to ſay ſome- 
thing farther upon phyſiognomical terms, [ ſhall produce two in- 
ſtances only, in proof of =; former aſſertion. 


Uprightneſs, and moral rectitude, are words of vaſt 1 import and 
great meaning, While they convey the idea of a well-regulated 
mind, they emphatically expreſs at the ſame time the tude and 
gait natural to the perſon ; an attitude which exhibits every mem- 
ber in its proper place, a figure erect, a firm ſtep, advancing directly, 
and with the intrepidity inſpired by virtue, to its proper objc&. 


BurAZEN-FACED is not leſs ſignificant. Whoever invented that 
term had a through perſuaſion that the forehead and eyes expreſs 
moſt accurately, and minutely too; what preg in the interior of the 

head and of the heart. 


Belides it is not only the aſpect of the human figure which 
rouſes the phyſiognomical ſenſe; it can exereiſe it{clf on pictures, 
drawings, and even ſimple lines. It is extremely doubtful to me, 
and I make a queſtion of it whether there is one man inthe world, 
incapable of catching the expreſſion and the fignification of an hun- 
dred, perhaps of the combination of many hundred lines : if not 


at firſt, without aſſiſtance, at leaſt after having had them once ex- 


plained. 


wy 


Amongſt the phyſionomies which form the group here before us, 
T do not think there is one that does not ſhock our phyſiognomical 
feelings: they are all vulgar or contemptible, and the reader muſt 


be inattentive indeed, who diſcovers not in them the expreſs and 


immediate ſymbols of ignorance, folly, and brutality. 


Thus far I have examined and explained the univerſality of phy- 
ſiognomical diſcernment. At another opportunity, I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to reſume this ſubje&, and to ſpeat. of the different degrees 


ef the phy ſioguomical ſpirit, : 
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EXAMINATION OF COME OF THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH THIS 
| SCIENCK OF PHYSIONOMIES PRESENTS, 


THIS Lecture might have been the longeſt in the whole work, 


nevertheleſs, I ſhall make it the ſhorteſt. A volume larger than 
mine would not be ſufficient to enumerate the difficulties in which 
this ſcience is involved. All the objections which have been raiſed 
againſt it, whether well or ill founded, prove to me, at leaſt, that 
thoſe difficulties are generally acknowledged, 
But, I fear, the truth is, that the adverſaries of the ſcience have 
not produced all the objections which they might; nor could I ever 
have imagined that all their combined efforts would have col- 
lected ſo many difficulties as the philoſophical phyſionomiſt finds he 
has to encounter the moment he enters upon his reſearches. A 
thouſand times have I felt myſelf intimidated by their number and 
variety ; and as many times have ] been tempted to abandon the 
proſecution of a ſtudy ſo hemmed round with objections: but, on 
the other fide, I have always been reanimated and encouraged to 
proceed, by certain ſolid and poſitive obſervations, which I had 
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already collected, and which I found eſtabliſhed by a thouſand con- 

curring experiments, without a lingle evidence to contradict them. 
This revived my courage, and determined me to proceed with reſo- 
lut ion through that pari of my work which preſented the moſt oppo- 
ſition ; calmly neglecting ſuch as I then found inſurmountable, till 
I found an opportunity of elucidating them, or diſcovered the 
means of reconciling ſo many apparent contradictions. This the 
reader muft conſider as the beft reaſon for the many deviations L 
have made. 


Among mankind, we daily meet with characters who are the 
greateſt adepts at creating and forſeeing endleſs and inſuperable 
difficulties in every ſubject, even the eaſieſt and moſt ſimple. This 
talent ſome may admire ; but I would beg leave to decline their 
friendſhip, ſhould they ever be diſpoſed to wiſh for mine. They 
may conſider themſelves as the falt of ſociety ; I am ſhure they 
cannot be its food, The reader willexcuſe my making the remark 
in this place; I ſhall immediately return to my ſubje&—The 
difficult ies which beſet phyſiognomy; and they ſhall not detain me 
long however numerous they may be, as it 1s not my intention, in 
this place, to anſwer all the objections raiſed by the endleſs cavils 
of weak minds againſt the ſcience, I ſhall introduce the moſt ma- 


terial of them in their proper place during the courſe of the work, 
and anſwer them as 1 Pn 


Beſides the character of the phyſionomiſt, which I ſhall very 
ſoon treat of, will oblige me to reſume the ſubject; and therefore 
I may be allowed to be conciſe, as molt of the difficulties in queſ- 
tion chiefly affect the ſame ee mean here the great delicacy 
of an infinice number of features and characters, or the impoſſibi- 


lity of expreſſing and —_— certain charaQeridhl feclings and 
obſzrvations. 


The je ne ſcat quoi manner will be beſt underſtood by the follow- 
ing obſervation. It is inconteſtibly certain that the ſlighteſt dif. 
ſimilitudes, ſuch as the eye of a novice can ſcarcely diſcern, often 
expreſs very different characters. The ſequel of this work will ex- 
| hubit proofs of it in almoſt every page. In many caſes, the moſt 
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inconfiderable depreſſion or elevation, the lengthing or ſhorten. 


Ing of a line, were it but a ſingle hair's breadth, the ſmalleſt de- 


rangement : or obliquity, will materially alter a face, and the expreſ- 


ſion of a character. To be convinced of this, only attempt to 


trace the ſame face in profile, five or ſix times by the ſhade, and 
every time with all poſſible accuracy: then compare your opera- 
tion after they are reduced, and you will find that although you 
have called in mathematical aſſiſtance, your ſilhouettes will not be 
altogether exactly in every part alike, | 


The unavoidable differences which appear in theſe repreſenta. 
tions of the ſame face, demonſtrate, more than any thing, the im- 
poſſibility of preciſion, even when the molt certain method of 
catchiag the likeneſs is obſerved ; and yet, for the reaſons alledged, 
how eſſential to the ſcience of phyſionomies is that preciſion ! It 


will frequently happen that the ſeat of character, at leaſt in part, 


ſhall be fo concealed, and involved, as to become apparent only in 


certain fituation of the face, which are perhaps but rarely preſent- 


ed, and that theſe fugitive indications ſhall diſappear, before they 
kate produced a ſufficient impreſſion. And ſhould the impreſſion 
be ever ſo lively, it is very poſſible that the trait which produced it 
may be very difficult, and next to impoſſible to hit by the pencil, 
much leſs by the graver, or be tranſlated and repreſented by words. 


The ſame may be the cafe, when the ſigns are permenant, and 


in ſome ſort diſt inctive and certain. Of this kind there are many 
which are neither to be explained nor 1mitated ; many which are 
almoſt beyond the graſp of imagination itſelf: they can better be 
felt than conceived or expreſſed. For example, who is capable of 
deſcribing the look of love? the ſoft emotion of ſenſibility diffuſing 
happineſs around? the dawn or the decline of deſire and hope? 
the delicate traits of a calm, pure, and difintereſted tenderneſs ? 


that precious inſtin& of a noble mind, which under the viel of 
humility, ardently preſſes forward to the reliefof wretchedneſs, to 


the communication of felicity; and whoſe unbounded beneficience 
claſps in its embrace not only the preſent generation, but poſterity? 
Where is the artiſt able to delinenate all the ſecret emotions which 
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are concentrated in the eye of the defender or the adverſary of 
truth? of the friend or the enemy of his country? Who is the pain- 
ter capable of repreſenting the piercing glance of genius, as it 
darts from object to object; as it penetrates with the irreſiſtibility 
of lightning ; as it irradiates, dazzles, and with the rapidity of 
though aſſumes at pleaſure a robe of light, or ſhrowds itſelf in 
darkneſs? Can the image of fire be conveyed in the colour of 
India-Ink, or the expreſſion of life by clay or oil! It is with phy- 


fionomy, as with every other object of taſte, from the moſt groſs- 


ly material up to the moſt delicately refined, from the phyſical re- 
liſh of our ordinary food, up to the moral ſenſe of the ſublimeſt 
truths; we feel, but are incapable of expreſſing fully, our ſenſations. 


How imperfe& is expreſſion in the following lines of Virgil? 


& Love, anguiſh, wrath, and grief to madneſs wrought, 
% Deſpair, and ſecret ſhame, and conſcious thought. 

© Of inborn worth, his lab'ring ſoul oppreſs'd 

& Roll'd in his eyes, and rag'd within his breaſt.” 


By how many accidents, leſs or more important, phyſical as well 


as moral, by how many ſecret circumitances, changes, paſſions ; by 
how many varieties, in reſpect of dreſs and attitude, not to mention 


the inceſſant play of light and ſhade; may the moſt expert artiſt 
be led into an error, and made to ſee a face in a falſe point of 
view !—or to expreſs myſelf more accurately, how eaſy may an 
erroneous judgment be impoſed upon us, through ſuch means, re- 


ſpecting a particular face, and its correlponiling expreſſion of cha- 


racter! 


* 


How poſſible is it, then to be mie in the eſſential qualities 


of character, and to adopt, as the baſig of our deciſions and judge 
ment, what 18 * accidental! 
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Zimmerman has obſerved, that, The moſt ſenſible man in 
© certain moments of languor has a perfe& reſemblance to a 
« changeling.” To be ſure he is right, if nothing be taken into 
conſideration but the actual poſition for the moment, of the move- 
able and muſcular parts of the face. 


Life is beſides ſubje& to revolutions which may occaſion the „ 
total eraſure of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhing features: for ex- | 
ample, to what a pitch may the ſmall-pox disfigure a face, and 
imprint on it traces never to be eraſe! How are the moſt delicate 
and diſtinctive features deranged and confouded by this diſ- 1 
temper, and every mark of character by which we knew then 1 
effaced! Os 5 


It is only by a knowledge of phyſionomy, that we can diſcover 3 

the ſituat ion of the ſoul by the expreſſion of the countenance, WW 
which ſometimes is ſo ſtrongly marked in the face, that one may 
at firſt ſight know a man of ſhrewd underſtanding, and a man of 
fine feelings, from one of an incurious and brutiſh diſpoſition; ſo 
often is the face the certain index of the ſecret diſpoſitions of 
the heart : and if there is any uncertainty in this judgment, it is 
from artful diſſimulation of intentions corrupted by intereſt, 
which often obliges the face to wear appearances foreign to the 
ſituation of the mind. Yet it is admirable to ſee the change 
ſome critical circumſtances in life will produce in the human 
countenance; but we are chiefly to judge of the countenance in 
its calm, unſophiſticated ſtate : thoſe ſituations, however, that 
call it forth to public view, are very intereſting to behold. Per- 
haps I may introduce a few hints more upon this in another 
place; but there is one remark yet which I muſt not now omit. 
With the pureſt intentions, and in the honeſt and praiſe-wor- 
thy rectitude of an upright heart; with the greateſt abilities, and 
with a mind the moſt philoſophical, the phyſionomiſt is ſtill but a 
man. In ſhort, as perfection is not the lot of humanity, he is not 
only ſubje& to error, but is likewiſe under the influence of partia- 


lity, though he ought not to be affected ſo much by things around 
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him; yet even without perceiving it himſelf, he will always ſway 
more to one ſide than to the other. Seldom can he refrain from 
viewing objects as they bear a certain relation to himſelf, and his 
own peculiar opinions, propenſities, or averſions. 

The confuſed recollection of what yielded pleaſure or excited 
diſguſt, aſſociated in the mind with a particular phyſionomy, by 
acceſſory or fortuitous circumſtances ; the impreſſion which an ad- 
mirable or horrible object, an amiable or offefifive form, has left in 


the imagination; poſſibly may, and every one can feel that it ne- 


ceſſarily mult, influence his obſervations and deciſions. For this 
reaſon, until phy ſiognomy can be taught by angels inſtead of men, 
it mult have infinite difficulties to encounter. I believe I can ſay 
this is granting to ſceptics in our ſcience, all they can reaſonably 
aſk. May we not hope at the ſame time, that in the courſe of 
theſe reſearches we fhall be ſo fortunate as to ſolve more than one 
of theſe difficulties, which at firſt ſight mult appear to the reader, 
perhaps to the author himſelf, beyond all puwers of ſolution. 


$ - 


I find it impoſſible, however, to diſmiſs this part of my ſubje& 


before TI have releaſed my mind from an anxiety which lies heavy 


upon it, and which has indeed hitherto eſcaped me. It is this, 
that men of weak minds, and deſtitute of every pretenſion to phi- 
loſophy, who never made, and never will be capable of making, 
any thing that deſerves the name of obſervation, may, under the 
authority of my work, aſſume the character of phy ſiognomiſts. 
To ſuch let me juſt whiſper in their ears It is not by barely 
e reading my book, were it ten times more profound, and as per- 
« fect as long experience and intenſe ſtudy can make it, that you 
can become phyſionomiſts, any more than a man can ſtart up 
into a maſter in painting from having copied the drawings of 
„ Preyſler, and ſtudied the Theories of Hagedorn and de Viles; 
juſt as no one can become a ſkilful] phyſician merely from hav- 
© ing attended Boerhaave's Lectures; nor a profourd politician, 
„e becauſe he has perhaps read Grotius and Puilendorit!, or gotten 
“ Monteſquicu by heart.” | 


Bur I know there are further objections and difficultics get une — 
mentioned; and if I do not bring them forward, I may perhaps be 
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' toms which he obſerved in his patient? Can this, however, 
be urged es a reaſon for renouncing all claſſification of diſeaſes? 


blamed, and told that I am unable to anſwer them; therefore I 
ſhall proceed to conſider a particular objection which appears to 
have ſome weight, and which will, no doubt, be frequently 


repeated, 


It will naturally de ſaid, that every man differs from every 
other, to ſuch a degree, that not only no one face, but no one 
feature of a face, no noſe, no eye, nor any other part of a face, 
perfectly rafembles another: hence, every attempt to claſs them 
muſt be abſurd; and every thing being indeterminate, confuſed 
and uncertain in the pretended claſſes which are meant to be 
eſtabliſhed, phyſiognomy falls to the ground. This objection, 
which has been held up as inſurmountable, loſes all its force, 
when you conſider that it applies equally to all ſciences, to every 
ſpecies of knowledge, and is accordingly refuted already by every 
ſcience in particular. May not the ſame thing be ſaid of all ob- 
jects, and even of all their attributes? Does not every object we 
ſee differ in ſome reſpe& from another, though the ſame kind of 
object, and all its attributes alſo ? For example, let us take the 
moſt ſimple and familiar of all objects - the ſtature of the human 
body; who will deny that it is impoſſible to find two perſons of 


* the ſame AER: 


But can this be . as a reaſon againſt claſſing men ac- 
cording to their ſize, for exploding the vulgar cuſtom, and diſput- 
ing the propriety of the common diviſion into five claſſes; viz. 
the dwarfiſh, ſhort, middle-ſized, tall, and gigantic? Whoever 
thought of advancing a ſimilar object ion againſt the art of medi- 
eine? or againſt the doctrine of the diverſity of diſeaſes? What 
holds good in this caſe, muſt be ſo in every other: no one is the 
ſame in every individual; and what would be thought of that 
phyſician, who without employing phyſiological or pathological 
phyſiognomy, or without conſulting in every particular caſe 
his phyſiognomical ſentiment, without permitting his ſpirit 
of obſervation to act, ſhould tie himſelf down to treat every 
diſeaſe according to its ſpecific claſs, without once thinking 
to modify his preſcriptions in conformity to the peculiar ſymp- 
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It is fair therefore to deny that ſome have a greater reſemblance 
than others? that ther e are many reducible to the ſame claſs? and 
that of conſequence, in the treatment of them, they may, with 
ſtrict propriety, be ſubjected to aclaſſical regimen ? | 


It may, however, with ſome juſtice be ſaid, that this claſſifica- 
tion, and theſe abſtractions, and all the reaſonings reſulting there- 


from, materially injure the ſciences, check the mind in its progreſs 


and lead it from the important ſtudy of Nature, which being indi- 
vidual in every thing, is the only force of truth. There is no- 
thing that reſts on a more certain foundation; but youmuſt not on 
that account, attempt to decry all abſtractions, and claſſificat ion, as 
inaccurate, falſe, and injurious; and, in ſpite of all the difficul- 
ties which ſurround them, they are not only of the higheſt utility, 
but indiſpenſibly neceifary, This ſubject, couſidering the age in 
which we live, highly deſerves a diſtinct and a philoſophical inveſti- 
gation. At preſent J ſhall content myſelf with enforcing a remark 
already made— That every judgment we form is ſtrictly ſpeak- 

ing nothing but compariſon, and claſſiſication; nothing more than 
the approximation of objects, and the contraſting thoſe we do not 

know with thoſe of which we have ſome knowledge.“ 


Shall it be ſaid excluſively of Phyſiognomy, that, becauſe of 
individual differences, it admits neither of claſſiß cation nor ab- 
traction, and therefore cannot be treated ſcientifically.” Allow- 
ing tlie truth of this argument, how eaſy would it be to prove, that 
we ought to give over ſpeaking ! for of what does language conſiſt 
but terms, calculated to expreſs a general ideas; excepting indeed 
the names of men, edifices, cities, places, and thoſe of ſome ani- 
mals. Every term which cxpreſſcs a general idea, is merely the 
name of a claſs of things, or of the properties, the qualities, which 
reſemble each other, and which, in many reſpects, nevertheleſs 
differ. Although virtue and vice form two diſtinct claſſes of ac- 
tions and diſpoſitions; yet every virtuous action materially differs 
from every other virtuous action: this diverlity is ſo great, to the 
point of ſeperation where vice commences, that certain actions 
ſeem to belong to neither claſs. 
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It is uſual to ſay of a convivial company, © They were all very 


merry: and I deſire to aſk, What is meant by the word Merry? 
more than a claſs of ſenſations differently modified in every indi- 
vidual, and to which the actual ſituation of each individual gives a 
new modification? There are fifty terms expreſſive of pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction; and yet how many fhades and degrees ſtill remain 
to be filled up, how many caſes which do not belong to any of 
theſe claſſes ? Many of theſe ſounds we utter cannot be reduced to 
writing; but does it therefore follow, that a particular ſign muſt 
be invented for every individual ſituation, for every variation, 
every breath, every motion? to attempt it, were at once to aim 
at being God, | 


DIFFICULTY OF ATTAINING THE TRUE PHYSIOGNOMI- 


CAL SPIRIT OF OBSERVATION. 


"We 


— 


ALTHOUGH a talent for obſervation ſeems to be eaſily ac- 
quired, the very reverſe is the fact. The proficient mult attentively 
examine all the different appearances of an object: he muſt view it 
firſt diſtinctly, in its ſeveral parts, and next compare the whole 
with other objects, either real or poſſible, before he can acquire a 
juſt conception of the individual and particular qualities of an ob- 
ject, conſidered ſeparately and combined, ſo as not to confound the 
characters and diſtinctions that belong to it, with thoſe of other 
objects, however cloſe the reſemblance may happen to be. 


The contradictory opinions of different perſons, in viewing the 
ſame portrait, which may often be obſerved, is ſufficient to prove 
how rarely a judicious ſpirit of nice diſcernment is to be found: I 
have ſeen ingenious men, and celebrated phyſionomiſts, confound 
portraits and ſilhouettes which were entirely ciſferent, and identify 
characters of the moiſt diſtant reſemblance. But the miſtake is 
caſy ; and it is not poſſible to ſay who can avoid it. How many 
falſe reſemblances have been diſcovered between certain portraits 
or ſilhouettes and living character; even caricatures change into 


exact likeneſſes, and not unfrequently paſs for pure ideal forms. 
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The bulk of mankind, in like manner, ſeize upon ſome triflong im. 
perfection in their fellow creatures, ſome ſlander, or perhaps a hcar- 
ſay, and from thence immediately deduce a general character. It 
is this haſtineſs which gives birth to a thouſand untruths; and it 
is thus that a thouſand imper fect and faulty portraits paſs os per- 

fect likeneſſes. 


From hence have been derived the moſt powerful objcctions to 
the ſcience itſelf; from a want of accuracy and attention, reſem- 
blances have been falſely denominated; and even portrait painters 
themſelves ſometimes fall into miſtakes of this kind. When ona Be 
future occaſion, I ſpeak of Portrait- painting, I ſhall take the li. 

berty of pointing out ſome of the faults 8 I have remarked, 
in this reſpect, among that claſs of Painters. 

My object is, to warn the inexperienced Phyſionomiſt againſt 45 
ambiguous and haſty compariſons and deciſions, and to beware of 5 
pronouncing, till he is poſitive that no reſemblance can be found 5 
between two faces, where there is none, and of confounding two 
faces which are alike, But now for ſome examples. 


FOUR PROFILES. See the oppoſite Plate. 


At the firſt glance of theſe Profiles many would not ſeruple to 
fay, that, except in the head dreſs, they have a perfect reſemblance: 
had they been produced ſeparately at diſtant intervals, and had the 
locks been diſpoſed in the ſame manner, the major part of obſervers 
would inſtantly have ſaid, There is a face which I have ſeen be- 
fore two or three times,* Although the four faces now under 
cenſideration, exhibit nothing heterogenous, there is yet in them 
a wide difference of character: ſo far as ſiſters reſemble each order, 
they have a likeneſs. The forehead of No. 4 is much inferior to 

thoſe of the other three. The noſe of No. 2 is the moſt beautiful, 
and diſcovers the greateſt ſhare of penetration. In profile 4, the 
lower part of the face has by no means ſo much ſpirit as that of 
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the other three; the third, in this reſpect, evidently merits the 
preferenee, the eye of which 1s alſo the moſt intelligent of the 
whole. There are the marks of chidiſh timidity in the mouth of 


No. 2, which forms a contralt with the noſe : this does not ap- 


pear in the three other mouths, that of 4 in particular repreſent- 
ing rudencſs and inſenſibi. ity, rather thau childiſhneſs. 


Several other diferenccs might be ppinted out, were it neceſ- 


ſary; but enough is fad, I truſt, to impreſs on the mind of tbe 
reader, that the greateſt exactneſs aud ſagacity mult be employed 


in the ſtudy of phyſionomies. He cannot but obſerve, that an 
apparent reſemblance may lead into miitakes reſpecting very cha- 
racteriſtic dificrences, 1 


Ii, 


CARICATURE OF LORD ANSON. See the Plate. 


A phyſionomy ſo marked as that of Lord Arſon, cannot be 
disfigured ſo much as to become wholly obſcured. A perſon who 


has but once ſeen the face of this great Admiral, whether when 
living, or a portrait, will exclaim, on viewing theſe caricatures, 


© That is Anſon! and yet every one of them widely differs from 
the other, An accurate obſerver will diſcover innumerable dif- 
ferences: © Theſe are, ſays he, three disfigured repreſentations 
of a great man, whom the utmoſt powers of caricature cannot 
© wholly degrade. The firit face, ſhaded, is that of a man who 
E ſays with wiſdom, © I will,” and with firmneſs, I can” A 
© vaſt project is viſibly expreſſed by the arch of the forehead; 
6 and, for its execution, you may truſt the eye-brows. Forehead 2, 
does not trace plans ſo luminous, nor ſo well digeſted as thoſe 


© of forehead 3; and they again are inferior to thoſe of forehead 1. 
On the other hand, the noſe 2 announces more judgment than 


© the noſe of the firit figure, for there is leſs cavity in the curve 
© which forms it, drawn from the eyebrows. The 3 is more cha- 
© raQeriſtic and manly than the 2. The mouth 1 expreſles more 
© wiſdom and taſte than mouth 2; and the 3 more ability and 
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« firmneſs than the other two. In the eyes of the firſt figure 
© there is ſomething more characteriſtic than in thoſe of the third; 


© but they are preferable to thoſe of the ſecond.” 


IIl. 


As a third example, I ſhall add an ideal head after Raphael, 
from the Athenian ſchool. © They are three beautiful faces taken 
from the ideal world,“ a perſon poſſeſſed of the true phyſiog- 
nomical ſentiment would ſay, To which may be added, by the 


Genius of Obſervation, © The three are all beautiful; but, hows 


© ever, a diſtinction muſt. be made. The forehead 3, though it be 
© not drawn with ſufficient accuracy, poſſeſſes the moſt thought, 
© and materially differs from the firſt and ſecond. Forehead 2 
© would be the moſt noble, if the point where it meets the root of 
© the noſe were not heterogeneous, The harſhneſs of the fore- 


© head i is inſupportable. The eye-brow 2, is the moſt thinking 


© of the three. In the outline of noſe 1, the upper part 1s the 
* moſt noble, Noſe 3 has the advantage of the others in the 
contour of the lower part, and of the noſtril; that of the firſt is 
« ſhocking. Of the upper lips, that of figure 3 has the leaſt deli- 
© cacy. The under lips are all badly drawn; and the three chins 


6 are all wretched. 


Compariſons ſuch as theſe exerciſe and rouſe the ſpirit of ob- 
ſervation, In this view, begin always with ſeparating and ſimpli- 
fying objects; compare, obſerve, every part, every line, and every 
Point, as if the only object in view were to obſerve and compare 
that alone; and, afterwards, compound all the different parts into 


a new whole. 
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THE TRUE PHYSIONOMIST. 


MOST men imagine that their capacities are ſuited to almoſt 
every ſcieace, and that they are equal to any undertaking ; but, 
on accurate inveſtigation, the very reverſe will appear to be the 
fact. All men who have learned to write, have a taſte for draw- 
ing; but not one in ten thouſand arrives at excellence in the art 
of deſign, To Poetry, Eloquence, and Phyſiognomy, the pre- 
tenders are equally numerous, and their ſucceſs may be eſtimated 
after the ſame manner; notwithſtanding the latter ſcience requires 
only the proper uſe of eyes and ears, It may therefore be ac- 
ceptable to point out the characters which diitinguiſh thoſe who 
are and thoſe who are not to expect proficiency as Phyſionomiſts; 
the latter I would by all means difcourage, tor a ſmatterer in this 
ſcience, with a feeble mind, and a corrupted heart, 1s not only 
the moſt contemptible, but the moſt dangerous of mankind. 


It is wholly impracticable to become an excellent Phy ſionomiſt 
without the advantage of a good figure. The 'andiomeſt Painters 
have arrived at the greateſt eminence in their art: Rubens, Van 
Dyke, and Raphael, who preſent three degrecs of male beauty, 
are alſo three geniuſes in Painting, but each of a different order. 
The moſt highly-favoured Phyſionomiſts, with reſpect to their ex- 
terior, will always be found the molt intelligent. As the virtuous 
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man is fitted beſt to judge of virtue, and the man of integrity to 
decide in caſes of juſtice and equity ; ſo perſons who have the moſt 
beautiful faces are beſt qualified to expatiate on the beauty and 
dignity of Phyſiognomies, and of perceiving what is defective and 
faulty. Phyſiognomy, probably, would be leſs in repute, was 
beauty in men ſeldomer to occur. What ability and penetration 
did the ancients in this reſpe& poſſeſs, and how few of the 
moderns are able to rival them! The nature of our climates, the 
form of our governments, the poliſh and effeminacy of our man- 
ners, are all obſtructions in the road to improvement. The culti- 
vation of letters, our unſubſtantial aliments, the cloſeneſs and 
heat of our apartments, the general uſe of pernicions liquors, all, 
alas! concur to extinguith the tottering remains of that vigour 
tranſmitted to us by our anceſtors. In other times, thoſe who 
laboured under any bodily defect, the lame, the blind, one whoſe 
noſe was flat, were all forbidden to appear before the altar of the 
Lord: in like manner muſt the entrance into the ſanctuary of 
Phyſiognomy be guarded, to exclude all who appear before it 
with a perverſe heart, ſquinting eyes, a miſhapen forchead, and a 
diſtorted mouth. © The light of the body is the eye; if therefore 
thine eye be fingle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light; but if 
thine eye be evil, thy whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs. Take 
heed, therefore, that the light which is in thee be not dark- 
neſs. For if the light which is in thee be darkneſs, how great 
is that darkneſs! But if thy whole body be full of light, having 
no part dark, the whole ſhall be full of light, as when the bright 
ſhining of a candle doth give thee light.“ 


He who aims at becoming a Phyſionomiſt, muſt ſeriouſly con- 
fider the preceding words, — Eye! which art capable of beholding 
objects 1n their true ſtate, without exaggerating one tittle; thou 
art the moſt perfect image of reaſon and wiſdom ! In truth, thou 
art both reaſon and wiſdom, not the image of either; the Phyſio- 


nomiſt ſees nothing without thy viviffing light; ee ſur- 
rounds him which ever way he turns. 


He who is capable of aſſerting, though but once in his life, that 
a man's figure ſignifies nothing, that his face is no index of the 
mind, that all forcheads are equal in fignification, that there is no 
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difference between one ear and another, or other ſuch like abſur.. 


dities-—placing all his diſcernment in actions only will never be 
a phyſionomiſt. He who prefers art to truth, and manner in 
painting to correctneſs of deſign; who values the almoſt ſupernatural 
labour of Van der Werf, and the ivory tint of his fleſh more 
than a head of Guido; who manifeſts no ſatisfaction in poring 
over the landſcapes of Geſſner; he who cannot comfortably reſt 
his foot in the Ark of the celebrated Bodmer ; who diſcovers not, 

in the Apoſtles of Klopſtock, what is moſt ſublime | in human na- 
ture—an Archangel in his Eloa, and in his Chriſt relieving Sam= 
ma the God Man ; he who diſcerns nothing in Goethius but a 
Wit, who conſider Haller as a harſh writer, and Herder as an obſ- 
cure one; he whoſe heart is inſenſible of a ſoft emotion on view- 
ing the head of Antinous, whoſe ſoul is not elevated at the ſub- 


limity of the Apollo, and who feels it not even after Winkel- 


mann; he who is not moved, as it were, to the ſhedding of tears, 


in comtemplating theſe ruins of the ancient ideal perfection of hu- 


manity, at the degradation of Man, and of Art his imitator; he 
who, in viewing antiques, diſcovers not in Cicero a head luminous 
and intelligent, in Cæſar the characteriſtics of courage and enter- 
priſe, in Solon the profoundeſt wiſdom, in Brutus unſhaken firm- 
neſs, in Plato wiſdom almoſt divine; he who, in examining mo- 
dern medallions, diſcovers not in Monteſquieu the moſt perfect 
ſagacity; in Haller a tranquil and reflecting look, with an ex- 
quiſitely refined taſte; in Lock a profound thinkess in Voltaire 


the keen ſatiriſt ; - that Man who 1s incapable of theſe diſcrimina- 


tions, will never attain to the character of a middling phyſio- 
nomiſt. 


He who does not evince an emotion of deference, on ſurpriſing 
a benevolent man in the act of conferring a favour, as he thought, 
unobſerved ; he who is not agitated by the plaintive voice of in- 


nocence, by the ingenuous look of pure modeſty, by the aſpect of 


a lovely infant repoſing in the boſom of its mother, who forcibly 
manifeſts her fondneſs, by inhaling the air he breathes; he who is 
not feelingly touched on preſſing the hand of a ſincere friend; he 
who is inſenſible to all theſe objects, who does not acknowledge 
their impreſſions, will, rather than become a Phyſionomiſt, mur 
der his own father. 


Vor. I. : Q 


| * 3 
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Tf theſe, then, are the objections to a phy ſionomiſt, what are the 
qualities requiſite to the formation of that character? They are, 
firſt—A good figure, a body well-proportioned, delicate organiza. 
tion, ſenſes ſuſceptible of being eaſily moved, and of faithfully 
imparting to the ſoul the iinpreſſion of outward objects; and he 
muſt have a penetrating, juſt, and quick eye. All this I have ſaid 
before; but its importance demanded a repetition. 


Acute ſenſes ſolicit the mind to obſervation ;5 and obſervation 
greatly contributes to prefect the ſenſes, as it poſſeſſes a regulating 
power over them. Perhaps, however, the cleareſt ſight is not al- 
ways found in thoſe who have the greateſt talent for obſervation ; 
for, in this reſpe&, ordinary perſons have often the advantage of 
men of genius. Blind Sanderſon, beyond all doubt, if bleſſed 
with a ſmall degree of ſight, would have been a nice obſerver. 


The very Soul of Phyſiognomy conſiſts in perceiving objects 
with a diſtinguiſhing eye; he who profeſſes this ſciences, ought 
to be equally acute, prompt, accurate, and extenfive in his ſpirit 
of obſervation, To obſerve is to be attentive : attention is the di- 
rection of the mind to a certain object, which it ſelects from a great 
number of others ſurrounding it; this object Attention will con- 
ſider narrowly, no other will interfere to the excluſion of that un- 
der conſideration, its ſigns and its characters will be analyſed, 
and of conſequence they muſt be accurately diſtinguiſhed. The 
uſe of judgment 1s, to obſerve, to pay attention, to diſcriminate, 
and to diſcover reſemblance and diſſimilitude, proportion and 
diſproportion: the phyſionomiſt, therefore, who poſſeſſes not an 
exquiſite judgment, is wholly precluded from making accurate ob- 
ſervations, he is unable to arrange and compare, and to deduce the 
neceſſary conſequences, Phyſiognomy is the logic of corporeal 
differences; it is judgment reduced to practice. To ſee neither 
too little nor too much, but exactly what the object repreſents; not 
to add or ſuppreſs a tittle; requires all the depth, all the ſolidity 
of judgment, of which a human being is capable. 


To the qualifications already enumerated, the real phyſionomiſt 
muſt poſſeſs a ſtrong and lively imagination, a quick and penetra- 
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ting underſtanding; imagination, to view every feature clearly, and 
without labour; to recal them to mind, as occafion may require; 
to arrange the images in his head without the ſmalleſt confuſion, 
and, in ſhort, to act with the ſame eaſe as if the objects of his 
contemplation were actually in his fight, and, as if it reſted wholly 
with himſelf to alter them as his fancy might ditate— Under- 
ſtanding, to be able to trace the reſemblance of ſigns to other ob- 
jets, when thoſe ſigns are already dilcovered : for inſtance, if he 
obſerves in a head or a forehead ſomething characteriſtic, thoſe 
traits are inſtantly imprinted on his imagination, and his under- 
ſtanding preſents him with the reſemblances which help to deter- 
mine theſe images, aud clothe them with ſomewhat more of ſign 
and expreſſion; He muſt be capable of ſeiſing approximations for 
every characteriſtic feature which has been obſerved, and of deter- 


mining the different degrees of it by the aid of his underſtanding, 


which ought to be habitualiy exerciſcd ; for it is the underſtand- 


ing alone which creates, and forms, the phyſiognomical language, 


which, however, has hitherto been moſt wretchedly defective. 


No man can ſay, © I am an accompliſhed phy ſionomiſt,' with- 
out he has acquired the utmoſt copiouſneſs of language; and even 


then, his claim to that character in its fulleſt extent, may admit of 


ſome doubt; it is neceſſary that he ſhould create a new language, 
more expreſſive than any at preſent known: he muſt range the 
whole extent of the habitable globe, in ſearch of every work of 
genius, of art, and of taſte ; every collection of words mult be ſub- 
ſervient to his purpoſe, | 


A jult knowledge of drawing is abſolutely neceſſary, as an 


auxiliary to language; without this acquirement, he cannot be 
confident in his deciſions, nor will his determinations bear the im- 
preſs of ſolidity. A Painter who 1s verſed in the theory of his 


profeſſion, and who is continually reducing it to practice; a Phy- 


ſician who is acquainted with the principles of medicine, and who 
daily vilits a great number of patients; mult certainly be more 
qualified to decide on painting aud medicine, than thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs an equal Knowledge of the theory, but none of the practice! 


O 2 
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The moſt natural language of phyſiognomy is drawing; it is its 
firſt and ſureſt expreſſion; it wonderfully aſſiſts the imagination, 
is the only true medium of fixing with certainty, of portraying, 
of rendering ſenſible an infinite number of figns, of expreſſions, cf 
ſhades, which words cannot deſcribe, and which can only be ex- 
preſſed by the pencil. The phyſionomiſt who does not draw with 
freedom, with correctneſs, and characteriſtically, will ſuffer a mul- 
titude of highly important obſervations to eſcape ; he cannot re- 


tain them in his memory, and of neceſſity muſt be unable to impart 


them to any one elſe. 


A perfect kbdwledge of the Anatomy of the human body 1s 
indiſpenſably requiſite : the phyſionomilt muſt be perfectly ac- 
quainted not only with all the parts which are expoſed to view, 


but alſo with the connection, the arrangement, and the ſeparation 


of the muſeles. To prove himſelf an adept in phyſiognomical 
language, he muſt know the higheſt ideal perfection of the human 
body, and be capable of diſcovering, at the firſt glance, every ir- 


regularity in the ſolid and muſcular parts, and apply to all of them 
their proper name. 


Phyſiology, or the ſcience of the perfection of the human body 


in a ſtate of health, with the Temperaments, muſt alſo be well un- 
derſtood; eſpecially the colour, the air, and the appearances which 
reſult from the different mixtures of the blood and humours, and 
even the parts which compoſe the ſubſtance of the blood and their 
different proportions. In ſtudying the Temperaments he mult be 
attentive to, and poſſeſs a knowledge of, the external ſigns of the 
conſtitution of the nervous ſyſtem ; a ſtudy much more neceſſary 
and much more eſſential than the theory of the blood. 


The moſt important knowledge, however, to a phyſionomiſt, is 
that of the Human Heart! and it is impoſſible that he ſhould de- 
cide with the ſmalleſt propriety on that of another man, till he has 
nicely examined that of his own, till he has unveiled all jts receſſes 
and diſcovered its moſt ſecret Cori, Beſides the general utility 
of ſtudying the human heart, of knowing the filiation of rhe pro · 
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penſities and paſſions, their affinity and relations, their ſymptoms 
and diſguiſes, the phyſionomiſt is under the moſt poſitive obliga- 
tion to devote himſelf to this ſtudy, The better to explain my 
reaſon, I ſhall make free to borrow the language of a critic who 
has animadverted on my firſt Eſſays. ; 


ce The ſenſation which the obſerver feels in conſidering any ob- 
ject, have certain ſhades with which he is ſingularly ſtruck, and 
which frequently have no exiſtence but for himſelf alone; for they 
may have a relation only to the individual conſtitution of his in- 
tellectual faculties, and ro the particular point of view in which 
he examines every object in the natural and moral world. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that he makes a number of obſervations which 
are of no uſe to any body but himſelf: with whatever vivacity he 
may feel theſe, he will find it extremely difficult to communicate 
them to others, Theſe delicate obſervations, nevertheleſs, will 
certainly have an influence upon the judgments which the phy- 
ſionomiſt forms. Thus, on the ſuppolition of his being acquainted 
with himſelf (and he ought in reaſon to make ſome proficiency 
in this, before he undertake the ſtudy of other men) he muſt 
compare anew the reſult of his obſervations with the way of think- 
ing that is peculiar to him; he muſt ſeparate what is generally 
granted, from what may be only the effect of his individual man- 


ner of obſerving.” 


Having already, in other parts of this work, been explicit, it re- 
mains only to ſay, once more, that an accurare and profound know- 
ledge of his own heart, is one of the leading features which ought 
to mark and diſtinguiſh the true phy ſionomiſt.— Ah! what hu- 
miliating indications, what preſentiments, do I read on my face, 
every time that an irregular emotion arifes in my heart! With 
downcalt eyes, and averted head, I ſhrink from the obſervation of 
men, and the reproaches of my glaſs, How 1 ſtart from the evi. 
dence of my own eyes, and from the penetrating glance of thoſe 
of my fellow creatures, when I detect my heart in practiſing any 
thing that has a reſemblance to artifice, either towards itſelf or to- 
wards another! If you know not what it is, reader, frequently 
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to bluſh at your thoughts or your actions — ſuppoſing you for a 
moment to be the moſt amiable of men, for the beſt among us are 
frail if, I ſay, you know not what it is to ſtand with downcaſt 
eyes before yourſelf, and before others; if you dare not own to 
yourſelf, and confeſs to your friend, that you perceive in your 
heart the germ of every vice; if, in the tranquillity of ſolitude, be- 
fore God, without any conſident but your own conſcience, you 
have not a thouſand times felt yourſelf aſhamed ; if you do not 
poſſeſs power enough to examine the progreſs of your paſſions up 
to the very trace to inveſtigate the firſt impulſe which determines 
you to act well or ill, and to confeſs the whole to God or your 
friend; if you have not a friend whom you would entruſt with 
this confeſſion, who can act as the repreſentative of mankind and of 
the Deity, in whoſe eyes you may appear inveſted with the ſame 
ſacred character; a friend that reflects your own image, and who 
ſees his image reflected from you; if in ſhort, you are not a good 
man you never can become a good obſerver, nor even a tolerable 


phyſionomiſt. 


O, to what a degree muſt your heart be good, pure, tender, and 
generous, unleſs you intend that the talent of obſervation ſhould 
prove prejudical to your fellow-creatures and a torment to your- 
ſelſ! If you are devoid of the ſpirit of love, how can you diſcern 
the character of benevolence and charity! How ſhall you trace 
the impreſs of virtue, or the expreſſion of a noble ſentiment if love 
lend not keenneſs to the eye! You cannot diſcover the veſtiges of 
them in a face aecidently disfigured, or that preſents ſomething 
harſh to the firſt glance. Should your ſoul be enſlaved by baſe 
paſſions, how erroneouſly will they diate ! Pride, envy, hatred, 
and ſelfiſh meanneſs, muſt be baniſhed from the heart, without 
which © the eye being evil, thy whole body ſhall be full of dark- 
neſs ;* criminallity will be read on a forehead where virtue is writ- 
ten in legible characters, and will ſuppoſe in others all the vices of 
which conſcience accuſes yourſelf, He who bears any reſem- 
blance to your enemy, will be oppreſſcd with all the vices, with all 
the defects, which your offended ſelf- love imputes, probably with- 
eut cauſe, to the enemy! the bad qualities in that caſe will be 
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exaggerated; the amiable ones will be paſſed over without no- 


tice; and nothing will preſent itſelf to your imagination but hor- 
rid deformity. . 


Ah! ifI were but endowed with the ſpirit of thoſe ſublime men 
who poſſeſſed the gift of diſcerning the inmoſt receſſes of the heart 
and of reading the thought, how many additional touches ſhould 
I yet add to the moral character appertaining to the phyſionomiſt! 
He ought to know the world perfectly; and to attain this know- 
ledge, he mult aſſociate with men of all ranks and conditions, he 

mult attend them in every poſſible cafe and fituation, and ſtudy 
them in all circumſtances and ſituations, A retired ſtate will im- 
pede his deſigns? nor ſhould the active ſcenes of life be copied 
from one circle; in fact the phyſionomiſt mult travel, he muſt 
procure details of facts extenſive and various, commence an ac- 
quaintance with artiſts, and ſuch of the learned world as have 
made a ſerious ſtudy of the knowledge of man ; he muſt converſe 
with perſons who are eminently vicious, as well as with thoſe who 
are eminently.virtuous ; with thoſe who are intelligent, and with 
thoſe who are uninformed, nay with children; he muſt have a 


taſte for letters and for painting, and indeed for all other works 
ot an. : | | 


The phyſionom iſt muſt poſſeſs a ſoul not to be eaſily ſhaken ; 
and yet he mull be gentle, innocent, and mild; no rude or boiſter- 
ous paſſions mult invade the peaceful territories of his heart, all the 
various avenues and windings of which muſt be under his own 
guidence and direction. If he is not generous and noble himſelf, 


he cannot diſcover generoſity and greatneſs in the character of 
another. | 


J 
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THE PHYSIONOMIST——ADDITION. 


IMPARTIAL feelings of ſelf-felt defects induce me to declare 
my own inſufficiency, and to pronounce the ſentence of condem- 
nation upon my own Work. It 1s not miſconceived modeſty cal- 
led by the French Mauvaiſe Honte, which conſtrains me to make 

this confeſſion ; it is a thorough conviction, which obliges me to 
declare that I am far from heing a phyſionomiſt. I am in fact but 
the fragment of one, juſt as imperſect as the book I preſent to the 
public, which contains not a complete treatiſe, but only ſketches 
of what might be, and I hope, one day or other, will be done upon 
the important ſubjeQs of moral philoſophy and ſyſtematical phy- 
fiognomy. | 


Wt: 
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LECTURE N 


MORAL AND PHYSICAL BEAUTY COMPARED» 


WHETHER there is a ſenſible relation or harmony between 
moral and phyſical beauty; between immorality and corporeal 
deformity, is a queſtion that well deſerves inveſtigation. Many 
voices agree in affirming the truth of this poſition, yet our proper 
buſineſs at preſent eems to be, to eſtabliſh it by authentic and de- 
monſtrative evidence. 
- 5 | 
The candid and liberal reader will, no doubt, be diſpoſed to 
hear and canvaſs the proofs on either ſide of the queſtion ; but 
there are many who will hear nothing ſaid in favour of what they 
themſelves hold no favourable opinion of; yet I hope I may ven- 
ture to predict, a time will come, when even young children will 


ſmile at the unneceſſary trouble I am taking, in attempting to de- 


monſtrate ſuch ſelf-evident truths, and when the unprejudiced 
part of mankind will regret to reflect, that there was a time in 


which the cold ſceptical part of the world ſtood in need of ſuch 


demonſtration, 


Truth will be truth, in ſpite of falſehood, and whether it be 


admitted or denied; therefore my bare aſſertion can never render 
Vor, 1 P | 


— 
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true the ſubject of that aſſertion ; but, if J judge it bears the lig- 
nature of truth, I >oldl'y affirm the poſition, becauſe I think it is 


true, 


Upon the preſumption that we are the reſult of ſovereign wif- 
dom, it is highly probable, that there exiſts a collateral harmony 
between moral and phyſical beauty; and it is apparent, that the 
perfect Author of our ſyſtem has given indication of his finding 
complacency in it, by eſtabliſhing a natural union between moral 
and phyſical excellence. We cannot for a momeut ſuppoſe, that 
the contrary can take place, when we conſider the infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs which formed ns has left nothing to chance, nor 
performed any thing without a previous deep deſign, 


Thus, who could ſupport the following reaſoning, That in the 
natural order of things, and general and invariable arrangement, 
the moſt elevated degree of moral perfect ion ſhould be united 
with the molt horrid phyſical deformity ; or that God denied to 
virtue every degree of beauty, and that the philanthropical friend 
to mankind was the molt diſguſtful image, that he might not be- 
come an object of love? Or who could Impudently ſuppoſe that 
nature in ſome meaſure is ſo diſpoſed to imprint the ſeal of uglt- 
neſs on what is moſt eſtimable and moſt amiable in itſelf! 


In the next place, if we ſuppoſe the ſame diſagreement to exilt 
| between the intellectual faculties and the outward form of man, 
il | we muſt derogate much from the attribute of eternal len, 
| Which we know has impreſſed upon his creatures a character ſuit- 

| 


able to their diſpolitions, and proportioned to the degree of intel- 
ligence with which they are endowed, | 


| Although this is obvious to the meancſt capacity, yet there are 
{ome who deny the truth, and will not allow this harmony to be 
of ſo much importance as it app-ars in the eye of the phyſiogno- 
miſt, who conſiders that the allwiſe Author of nature, mult be 


"if 
8 
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much more attentive to the manifeſtation of our moral perfections 
than of our animal faculties. 


Neither is it conſiſtant with propriety, or with our ideas of real 
perfection, to ſuppoſe our Creator to have given us a robuſt body 
and vigorous appearance, with a fine organical frame, and delicate 
texture of habit, This is obſerved here without any view to ex- 
c2ptions, which ſhould not be brought in proof againſt a ge- 
neral law. Nevertheleſs, there are thoſe who do not conſider 
the general premiſes, and arc eternally arguing upon the ſame nar- 
row principle of ſuch exceptions: and yet this ſtrange want of 
agreement would be a diſplay of conſiſtance, compared to an ar- 
rangement which ſhould univer{aily produce a viſible want of har- 
mony between moral effects and phyſical beauty, 


However luminous and concluſive ſuch reaſons may appear, and 
whatever weight they may be ſuppeſed to have upon the minds of 
the unthinking, they are not fultciently concluſive and concur— 
rent with ſound reaſoning, to be admitted as evidence againſt the 
former polition. the reality of the fact is the point to be ſetteled 
at preſeut, and, conſcquently, the i{trength of the argument muſt 
be the truth of the axiom, the foundation of which mult be 
grounded upon obſcrvation and experience. 


In another place it mult be granted, and nobody will attempt 
to deny it, who has ever made the ſlighteſt obſervation upon his 
own face, or that of another's, when it has been agitated by any 
extroardinary circumſtance, that ſuch a ſtate of mind is expreſſed 
upon the face as ſuits with the ſubject that agitates it, in ſuch a a 
form, that every perception of ſenfation is marked on the face in 
a particular manner: aud it is evident to every one, that different 
ſituations of mind are expreſſed by different conformations of the 
features, and that ſimilar feelings have not difizrent appearances, 


To theſe reaſons may be added, what no moraliſt will deny, that 
certaiu unavoidable changes of circumltances, produce ſuch ſenſa- 
tions in the mind as are expreſſed, conſtantly and univerſally , with 


| frightful, odious, and contemptible indications in the faces while, 
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ugly, with reſpect to the features of the face (for at preſent I 


ed and ftriking inſtance, and will manifoſt the ſame ſentiment of 
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on the contrary, noble, great, generous, and benevolent modes 
of feeling, create upon the countenance viſible ſuffuſions of joy, 
and modes of feeling, which ſhews the heart to be moved with the 
ſenſible effects of eſteem and gratitude, while the contrary, as men- 
tioned before, produce quite oppoſite effects. 


And laſtly, for I take it for granted, what cannot eſcape the 
obſervation of every one, however inexperienced, that there are 
ſuch obſervable forms as are aptly denominated beautiful and 


advert to faces only) and that none but the individuals of certain 
nations have formed, from ſome accidental conformations, a 
capricious taſte, from coutradictory and arbitrary notions, or ex- 
traordinary ideas, which they have acquired of the beauty of the 
human figure. Thus Negroes admire a flat noſe, and nobody elſe; 
and no race of mankind, except one ſmall inconſiderable people, 
conſider wens as ornamental; hence it is evident, tbat nothing 
but the tyrrany of an ancient, national, and hereditary prejudice, 
could have extinguiſhed, or altered to ſuch a degree, the natural 
ideas of the ſublime and the beautiful in the human countenance, 


Place a handſome man beſide an ugly one, let both be in the 
extreme, aud try the opinion of people of every nation, and ſce 
if any will pronounce the ugly man handſome, or the contrary, 
for we muſt reckon for nothing the ſingular objections above ſtat- 
ed, which do not affect the certain and invariable principles, upon 
which take is univerſally conſidered to be formed. 


Now theſe very men who diſagree with the other inhabitants 
of the globe, in forming a right judgment of beauty or deformity, 
in ſome ill-marked caſe, will coinſide in opinion in every well form- 


beauty and uglineſs whenever they happen to ſee through optics, | 
that are not blended by national n 


My idea of inflancing examples ſtrongly marked, it becauſe the 
farther the object is removed from either of extremes, the more 
penetration and experience is required in the eye of the obſerver to 
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fix the character of it; and ſuch a portion of penetration is rarely 


to be expected from an uncultivated people. 


The miſtakes which ſome incurious and undiſcerning indivi- 
duals might fall into reſpecting the intermediate degrees of the 
beautiful or the contrary, invalidate not the diſtinct line of ſepera- 
tion which exiſts between the two extremes; for the ſame reaſon 
that ten lines have no apparent difference in length, though they 
all exceed more or leſs in a point or two; and this is becauſe the 


difference is too inconſiderable to ſtrike the eye of an inaccurate 


connoiſſeur. 


But to return to where we were before, it will be juſt neceſſary 
to premiſe a few obſervations over again. 


It is evident, that what paſſes in the mind is ſufficiently expreſ- 


ſed in the face to be perceived by the ſlighteſt obſerver. Every 


one may obſerve phyſical beauties and deformities in che features 
of the human countenance. 


And, that there are moral beauties and deformation, diſpoſitions 
of mind, which awaken benevolence; and others which inſpire 


contrary ſentiments, 


But there remains one queſtion for ſolution ; and that is, Is it 


uſually found that the expreſſion of moral beauty 1s likewiſe phyſi- 


cally beautiful; and is that of moral deformity, according to the 
degree of turpitude in like manner phyficially ugly? or is ſome- 
time the one, and ſometimes the other more or leſs ſo, without a 
reaſon for it ? 


Jo determine more eafily theſe queſtions, it will be neceſſary 
to try an experiment; for an example, let us take the immediate ex- 
preſſion of fome of the great paſſions of the mind. Shew to a 
clown, or a connoiſſeur, or the firſt perſon that happens to come 

in your way, the face of a wan in whom benevoleuce is the predo- 
minant character, and that of a man vile and contemptible; of an 
boneft man, and that of a cheat. Afterwards ſhew them the ſame 
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which of theſe two faces is handſome or ugly in itſelf, abſtractedly 
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faces when either was in the exerciſe of ſome noble act, generoſity 
or in a violent fit of jealouſy ; and then require their opinion, to 
which of theſe faces they would give the preference; that 1s, 


from the f(cill of the artiſt ? 


Theſe would all agree reſpecting the ſame faces, that one con- 
formation of expreſſion 1s beautiful, and the other diſagreeable. 


Tf you then enquire of what paſſions, of what ſtate of mind do 
theſe faces exhibit the reſemblance? it will be anſwered, that 
the moſt diſagreeable expreſſions refer to the moſt vicious 10 
and diſpoſitions. 


Draw the compariſon between eertain features ſeperately, the 
mouths, the eyes, the noſes, and the foreheads. Examine where are 
the delicate lines which . the inexpreſſibly agreeable, whoſe 
continuity is almoſt imperceptible, which extend and loſe them 
ſclves inſenſibly, the regular and beautiful lines, which indepen- 
dent of expreſſion were pleaſing, becauſe they were natural and 
ſoft; and afterwards analyſe the harſh, unequal, unpleaſing curvi- 
cal angular lines which cauſed ſuch diſguſt, and find if the parties 
judging will miſtake one for the other, 


To grow learned in the art of phyſionomies, nothing will con- 
tribute more than the analyſing all the ſhades which preſent them- 
ſelves, fcom the higheſt degree of goodneſs,down to the loweſt ex- 
treme of malignity and vice; and if, for example, you draw the 
coutour of the lips, you will ſoon perceive as you proceed, that the 
moſt beautiful and delicate line gradually degenerates into a fliffer 
and leſs graceful, and at laſt become irregular, ſhocking, deform- 


ed, and hideous ; ſo that you may ſee the harmony and beauty of 


features progreſſively change and diſappear, in proportion as the 
paſſions riſe in ſtrength and get the aſcendency over reaſon, The 
proof of what is here advanced will be found exemplified in the 
additions to theſe Lectures; and the remark will equally apply to 
every mixture and combination of character, morally beautiful, or 
on the contrary, morally deformed, that ever did or ever will 
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exiſt. The ſame variety and the ſame ſhades will be found in all 
their various expreſſions in every climate and at every age, and all 
though diſſimulation may partially alter, it never can totally blan- 
diſh the paſſions within, ſo as to deceive a careful obſerver, for the 
combination of the features will always expreſs the moral diſpoſi- 
tion which actually predominates. 


Hitherto the ſubje& has preſented but little difficulty ; and I 
may perhaps be deemed a tautologiſt by ſome of my readers, for 


going into a ſuperfluous detail; but I have only ſo done to have 


the more clear ground for proceeding upon, 


The ſecond poſition Jam about making, will eaſily be granted. 
An habitude of a certain direction of features, a movement fre- 
quently repeated, produce a laſting impreſſion on the flexible 
parts of the face, and in many caſes affect the offiſical and ſolid 
parts from the tender years of youths upwards, as will be demon- 
{trated hereafter. Thus it is obſervable, that a graceful impreſſion 
often repeated, engraves itſelf on the face, and forms a pleaſing 
portraiture of gracefulneſs at once beautiful and permanent. For 
this reaſon, how careful ought parents to be when they place out 
their children, to let them have good and proper patterns, for im- 
preſſions taken in the early years of youth are moſt commonly ir- 
radicable, and it is found that a diſagreeable impreſſion, by frequent 
repetition, fixes at laſt on the countenance habitual marks of de- 
formity. A combination of theſe agrecable traits happily meeting 
in the ſame phyſionomy, and where nature has been liberal in the 
reſt of the figure, will produce upon the whole a handſome and a- 
greeable face; and, on the contrary, the union of many diſagrees 
able traits will as certainly render a viſage ugly, and deformed, 

Further it may be obſerved, that there is ſcarcely a ſingle ſitua- 
tion of the mind which may be abſolutely and excluſively ſaid to be- 


long to one ſingle feature. An expreſſion is found much more ſen- 


ſible in ſome than in others; and again the ſame expreſſion will 
produce alterations much more perceptible in ſome features than 
in others: ſtill it is equally true, that every mental emotion pro- 
duces a change in all the flexible parts of the face, and whenever 
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the mind is under the influence of a diſagreeable or painful diſpo- 
ſition, they always declare the ſame by their diſagreeable form; 
as, on the contrary, the exterior form aſſumes a graceful air, 
when the mind is well Cifpoſed and at eaſe from any adventitious 


difficulty. 


Thus the combination of the features always expreſſes the mo- 

ral diſpoſition which actually predominates ; and the ſame ſitu. 

tion of mind produces in all the parts of the face, according as it 

is more or Jeſs often repeated, permanent expreſſions whether 

graceſul or diſagreeable, which root into habit and become even 
as radical as the ſenſorium which directs them. 


To conclude this part of our Lecture, we may obſerve that cer- 
tain ſituations of mind frequently repeated, produce propenſit ies, 
theſe become habits, and the paſſions uſually reſulting theretrom 
may be properly ſaid to be their offspring. 


THE STATE OF SOCIETY MODIFIES AND ENTIRELY FORMS 
THE COMPLEXION AND FIGURE IN THE HUMAN 
SPECIES» 


I COME now to obſerve, what is of much more importance 
on this part of the ſubject, that all the features of the human 
countenance are modified, and its entire expreſſion radically 
formed, by the ſtate of ſociety. 


Every object that impreſſes the fenſes, andievery emotion that 
riſes in the mind, affects the features of the face, the index of our 
feelings, and contributes to form the infinitely various counte- 
nance of man, Paucity of ideas creates a vacant and unmeaning 
aſpect. Agrecable and cultivated ſcenes compoſe the features, and 
render them regular and gay, Wild, and deformed, and ſolitary 
foreſts tend to empreſs the countenance with an image of their 
own rudeneſs. Great varieties are created by diet and modes of 
living. The delicacies of reiined life give a ſoft and elegant form 
to the features, Hard fare, and conſtant expoſure to the injuries 
of the weather, render them coarſe, and uncouth. The iuſinite 
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attentions of poliſhed ſociety give a variety and expreſſion to the 
face, The want of intereſting emotions leave its muſcles lax and 
unexerted, they are ſuffered to diftend themſelves to a larger and 
groſſer fize, and acquire a ſoit and unvarying ſwell that is not dif. 
tinctly marked by any idea. A general ſtandard of beauty has its 
effects in forming the human countenance and phyſionomical fi- 
gure: every paſſion, and mode of thinking, has its peculiar expreſ- 
ſion, and all the preceding characters have again many variations 
according to their degrees of ſtrength, according to their combina- 
tions with others, whoſe firſt principles are in the natural ſtate of 
man, and according to the peculiarity of conſtitution or of climate 
that form the ground on which the different impreſſions are re- 
ceived. 


As the degrees of civilization, as the ideas, paſſions, and objects 
of ſociety in different countries, and under different forms of go- 
vernment, are infinitely various; they open a boundleſs field for 
variety in the human countenance. It is impoſſible perhaps to 
enumerate them; they are not the ſame in any two ages of the 
world. | 

It would be unneſſary to enumerate them, as my object is not 
to become a traveller, but a phyſiognomiſt, and to evince the poſ- 
fibility of ſo many differences exiſting in one ſpecies; and to ſug- 
geſt a proper mode of reaſoning on a new plan, and exemplify- 
ing varieties as they occur to my obſervation. 


bs this purpoſe, I ſhall, in the firſt place, endeavour by ſeveral 
facts and illuſtrations, to evince that the ſtate of ſociety has a 
great effect in varying the figure and complexion of mankind. 


In the next place, it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the 


favage and the civilized, and particularly between the natural 
ſavage in the foreſt, and the natural reſult of that aggravated con- 
dition of life, in which many are forced to exiſt. 


Io evince that the ſtate of ſociety has a great effect in varying 
tlie complextion and figure of mankittd, I ſhall derive my firſt illu- 
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ſtration from the ſeveral claſſes of men in poliſhed nat ions; and 
then J ſhall ſhew, that men, in different ſtates of ſociety, have 
changed, and that they have it continually 1n their power to 
change, in a great degree, the aſpect of the ſpecies, according to 
any general ideas or ſtandard of human beauty which they may 
have adopted. 

Ard, in the firſt place, between the ſeveral claſſes of men in 
poliſhed nations, who may be conſidered as people in different 
ſtates of ſociety, we diſcern great and obvious diſtinctions, ariſing 
from their ſocial habits, ideas, and employments. 


If I had not profeſſed before this, my incapacity to write a 
complete Treatiſe upon Phyſionomy, | ſhould before now have ac- 


knowledged my deficiency. ] every moment feel the want of re 


gular information, and wonder that any perſon can venture an 
opinion upon chance, without a reaſonable foundation. 


The poor and labouring part of the community are uſually 
more ſwarthy and ſqualid in their complexion, more hard in their 


features, and more coarſe and ill- formed in their limbs, than per- 


ſons of better fortune, and more liberal means of ſubſiſtence. 
They want the delicate tints of colour, the pleaſing contour of 
the lines, the pleaſing regularity of features, and the elegance and 
fine proportion of perſon, which when heightened by lineality of 
features, forms the moſt agreeable aſſemblage of human per- 


fection. 


There may be particular exceptions. Luxury may disſigure the 
one; a fortunate coincidence of circumſtances may give a happy 
aſſemblage of features to the other: but theſe exceptions do not 
invalidate the general obſcrvation, for it ought to be kept in mind 
through the whole of the following illuſtrations, that, when men- 
tion is made of the ſuperior beauty and proportion of perſons in 
the higher claſſes of ſociety, the remark is general. It is not in- 
tended to deny that there exiſts exceptions both of deformity 
among the great, and of beauty among the poor. And theſe only 
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are intended to be deſcribed, who enjoy their fortune with tem. 
perance, becauſe luxury, and exceſs, tend equally with extreme 
poverty, to debilitate and disfigure the human conſtitution, 


The diſtinctions before- mentioned, become more conſiderable 
by time, after families have held os ages the ſame Rations i in 
ſociety. 


They are moſt conſpicuous in thoſe countries in which the 
laws have made the moſt complete and permanent diviſion of 
ranks, 


What an immenſe difference exiſts in Scotland between the 
chiefs and the commonalty of the highland clans! if they had 
been found ſeparately in different countries, the philoſophy of 
ſome writers would have ranged them in different ſpecies. A 
ſimilar diſtinction takes place between the nobility and peaſintry 
of Spain, of Italy, and of Germany. It is even more conſpicuous 
in many of the eaſtern nations, where a wider diftance exiſts be- 
tween the higheſt and the loweſt claſles, 


The NairEs, or nobles of Calcutta in the Eaſt Indies, have, 
with the uſual ignorance and precipitancy of travellers, been pro- 
nounced a different race from the populace ; becauſe the former, 
elevated by their rank, and devoted only to martial ſtudies and at- 
chievements, are diſtinguiſhed by that manly beauty and elevated 
ſtature ſo frequently found with the profeſſion of arms, eſpecially 
when united with ncbility of deſcent : the latter poor and labo- 
_ rious, expoſed to hardſhips, and left, by their rank, without the 
ſpirit or the hope to better their condition, are much more de- 
formed and diminutive in their perfons, nd; in their complexions 
blacker than their happier noun. 


In France, you may diſtinguiſh, by their aſpe&, not only the 
nobility from the peaſantry, but the ſuperior orders of nobility 
from the inferior ; theſe from citizens, and citizens from peaſants, 
You may even diſtinguiſh the peaſants of one part of the country 
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from thoſe of another, according to the fertility of the ſoil, or the 
nature of its product. The ſame obſervation has been made on 
the inhabitants of diſferent counties in England: and J have been 
aſſured by a moſt judicious and careful obſerver, that the dif- 
ference between the people in the eaſtern, and thoſe in the weſtern 
counties, particularly towards the north, is ſtriking and ſenſible, 
The farmers who cultivate the fertile countries of the Lothians, 
have a fairer complexion, and larger perſons, than thoſe who live 
in the weſt, and obtain a more coarſe and ſcanty ſubſiſtence from 
a barren ſoil. 


If, in poliſhed ſociety, there exiſts leſs diſſerence between the 


figure and appearance of perſons in the higher and lower claſſes ” 
ſocicty, than is expected and found in ruder ſtates of mankind, 


is becauſe a more general diftuſion of liberty and equality has re- 


duced the different ranks more nearly to a level. 


Science and military talents open the way to eminence and to 
nobility, E icouragements to indultry, and ideas of liberty, 
favour the acquiſition of fortune by the loweſt orders of citizens 
and theſe not being prohibited by the laws or cuſtoms of the na- 
tion, from aſpiring to connections with the higheſt ranks, families 
are frequently blended, and you will often find in citizens the 
beautiful figure and complex ion, the eaſy deportment and clegant 
figure of the nobici. blood; and that in houſes, the founders of 


which bear the coarſeſt features that cver were formed in low 


life, 


Such diſtinctions are, as yet, leſs obvious in many parts of the 
world that. in pepulous cities, becauſe the people enjoy a greater 
equality; and the irequeucy of migration has not permitted any 
ſoil, or ſtate of local manucis, to impieſs its character deeply on 
the conſtitution, 


Equality of rank and fortune in the citizens of the United States 
of America; ſimilarity of Occupations, and of ſociety ; have pro- 
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duced ſuch uniformity of conduct and character, that 3 
they are not ſo ſtrongly marked by differences of features, as many 
other countries of ſmaller extent, and more partial form of go- 
vernment; for the differences of feature riſe ſolely from ſocial 
diſtinctions, which, in time, 3 are found to become characteriſtical 


and invariable. 


Another origin of the varieties ſpringing from the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, is found in the power which men poſſeſs over themſelves, of 
producing great changes in the human form and phyſionomy, ac. 
cording to any common ſtandard of beauty which they may have 
adopted. The ſtandard of human beauty in any country, is a 
general idea formed from the combined effect of climate and of the 
| Rate of ſociety. And it reciprocally contributes to increaſe the 
effects from which it ſprings. Every nation varies as much from 
others in ideas of correct phy ſiog nomy as in perſonal appearance. 
Whatever be that ſtandard, there is a general effort to attain it, 
with more or leſs ardour and ſucceſs, in proportion to the ad- 
vantages which men poſſeſs in "Wii and to the eſtimation i in 
which beauty 1s held. 


To this object tend the infinite pains to compoſe the features, 
and to form the attitudes of children, to give them the gay and 
agreeable countenance that 1s created in company, and to extin- 
guiſh all deforming emotions of the paſſions. To this object are 
directed all the endeavours and wiſhes of parents. 


The purity or corruptneſs of manners, is another great ſource of 
the variations we find from the rules of correct phyſiognomy; and 
though it may be ſaid that we every day meet with vicious men who 
are handſome, and virtuous men under a homely appearance, yet 
this objection does not contradict, what I here ſimply affirm— 
That virtue beautifies, and that vice renders a man ugly :” yet I 
do not aſſert, © that virtue is conſtantly the cauſe of beauty, and 
that uglineſs is the effect of vice alone.. Yet who can deny that 
in all ſocieties there are proximate, that there are immediate cauſes, 
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which affe& the phyſionomy of the face. Not only the mental fa. 
culties, but ſtill more that education, over which we have ſo little 
power, and the various conjunctures of life: ſickneſs, accidents, 
profeſſion, climate, ard many other adventitious circumſtances, not 
in our power to controul ; are, or may become, ſo many primitive 
cauſes of beauty or deformity ? This aſſertion is nearly analogous 
to the truth, that virtue contributes to temporal felicity, and vice 
to miſery in the oppoſite;ꝰ and this is not to be overcome by ob- 


jecting, that many good men are unfortunate in this world, while a a 


multitude of victous perſons enjoying a large ſhare of rity 
here; and the moral character of man in all nations is not the leſs 
on that account, in the number of the more afficacious cauſes and 
means which contribute to his happineſs or miſery. 


At the firit advance of a {tranger, we are certainly moved to de- 


clare our ſentiments, in which ſympathy and antipathy has a ſhare 


without our perceiving it. Thus we obſerve of a beautiful woman, 
She is a fine woman, I muſt allow it; yet I do not like her.” 
On the other hand, the ſaying is equally common, That man is 
homely ; yet in ſpite of his forbidding aſpect, he made at firſt fight 
an agreeable impreſſion upon me, and I feel myſelf prejudiced in 
his favour.” And if we acknowledge the truth, we mult own, that 
the beanty whom we could not endure, and the man whoſe home- 


lineſs appeared amiable, produced in us antipathy and ſympathy, 


entirely from our ee of the 8 or bad qualities diſcover- 
able in their faces. 


Since it is acknowledged that there are certain agreeable traits 
in ordinary faces, as well as diſagreeable ones in the handſome, is 


it not a proof that the lineaments which form them are more ſub- 


tle, more expreſſive, and more ſpiritual, than thoſe which may 
be denominated merely material? 


And if it is alledged, that ſympathy and antipathy unfold them- 
ſelves only by degrees, in proportion as the virtues or vices of the 
perſon are diſcovered, in how many inſtances are they not deter- 
mined at the firſt approach? 
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This ſympathy and antipathy is very remarkable in children 


their minds can have acquired no previous knowledge, that perſons 


in whom ſuldeatures are found are of a contemptible or amiable 


character: I ſay, they can have acquired no experience of this 
kind; yet we find them fixing affectionate looks on a face which 
cannot pals for phyſically beautiful, nor even pretty, but which 
promiſes an agreeable diſpoſition to them; while on the contrary, 
their averſion is ſometimes marked by the loudeſt outeries. 


To fix with preciſion the terms we employ, it will be juſt ne- 
ceilary to obſerve, that I do not make the poſition abſolute, that the 
virtuous man is phyſically beautiful, and the vicious man phyſically | 


ugly, for J certainly fecl it might be expoſed to as many contra- 


dictions as there might be different ideas attached to the words 


virtuous and vicious. The man of the world, who calls every one 


virtuous, except thoſe whem he dares not immediately charge with 
vice; the bigot, who conliders every one as wicked who has not 
formed the ſame rigid phantom of virtue with himſelf ; the mili- 
tary man, who makes virtue conſiſt in courage, and obedience to 
ſubordination ; the vulgar, who look upon every thing to be al- 


lowable but the very tranſgreſſion of the law; the labourer, reputed 


honeſt, till he is detected in robbing ; the ſevere moraliſt, who al- 
lows nothing to be morally good, but the ſubjection of his feelings 
by the moſt painful ſacrifices ;—all theſe will riſe up againit a pro- 
poſition advanced in ſo vague and indeterminate a manner. But it 
thould be remarked, that what has becn ſaid before, only refers to 
virtue and vice in the moſt general and extenſive ſenſe. By the firft. 
J underitand all that is good, noble, honeſt, beneficent, and all that 
leads and concurs to any valuable end, without enquiring into the 
principle on which it is founded. And by the other, every thing 
that has a tendency to injure a fellow- creature; every mean action, 
every vile and diſgraceful attempt, from whatever motive it may 
ariſe, 


It is a very reaſonable caſe, that a man may have been born with 
the happieſt diſpoſitions, and have for a long time practiſed, and 
carefully cultivated, a happy inclination for virtue; but that at 


length he may have ſoloſt himſelf, or deſcended to the gratification 
of ſome criminal paſſion, as that the whole world would claſs him 
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to that word. But ſhall it be ſaid, upon that account, in retort 
to the poſition jult made, « Lo:k at that man! is he not as hand- 
Jome as before he was reputed vicious? What ſignifies, therefore, 
your pretented harmony between diſcretion and beauty?“ : 


But it muſt be obſerved here, that it was remarked the man was 
born with happy diſpoſition · , that he long and ſucceſsfully culti- 
vated theſe good natural propenſities, and had fortified himſelf in 
laudable habits of virtue. He having once poſſeſſed them, (ill 
preſerves the remains of eſtimable qualities, which have made a 
deep and powerful impreſſion on his face, for this particular reaſon, 
that the practice of virtue was natural to him, and confirmed by 
Jong and exact performance. Thus ſkilful planters diſtinguiſh the 
root and trunk of the tree, notwithſtanding the wild branches 
which have been grafted upon it; aud the ſoil is not reputed leſs 
fertile becauſe tares grow up amon the wheat. Hence it is eaſy 
to comprehend, how the phyſionomy may preſerve its beauty, 
while the perſon is ſullied with vice; for vicious purſuits are often 
followedsin compliance with faſhion or bad example: thus I have 
known a man of fifty years mimic the follies of fifteen ; and from 
this the truth of my poſition is the more confirmed. 


Who can deny this with eyes ſomewhat experienced ? Who has 
not obſerved, among the fair-ſex, this evident change, while the 


form remained yet the ſame : © ſhe was much more beautiful be- 


fore ſhe became a ſlave of paſſhon,”” is the obſervation often heard; 
yet ſhe is not perhaps arrived at that degree of depravity which 
Gellert, an excellent German poet, deſ-ribes in the following verſes : 


How chang'd that form, which ſhone ſo fair, 
When drawn in youth's enliv*ning air; 
A. goddeſs ſeem'd to tread : 
But now with artful, ſtudied mien, 
Each latent principle to ſcreen, 
She hangs her guilty head, 


For now, by luſtful paſſions ſway'd, | 


To guilty thoughts her mind's betray'd: 
Vor. I. R 


among the vicious, and rightly, according to the uſual ſenſe fixed 
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Her heart is not ſincere ; 
That ſcowling eye, that ſtudied brow, 
Declare what demon rules her now, 


Her falſhood muſt appear, 


Many young perſons of a very handſome form and excellent 
character, have in a ſhort time deſtroyed their beauty by intcm. 
perance and debauchery : they might ſtill pafs for beautiful, and 
were really handſome; but, heavens! what a falling off from their 
original and innocent beauty! 


On the other fide of the queſtion, let us ſuppoſe a man naturally 
inclined to irregular appetites, and that thoſe have been encou— 
raged into habit by a wrong- conducted education; that he has 
for a long time been the ſlave of vice, and that it has imprinted 
diſagreeable and diſguſting traits upon his face. But if he ſeri. 
| ouſly ſet to work to reform his way of life, and become in the 
ſevereſt ſenſe of the word a virtuous man, the looks which ke 

originally wore will yet remain by him, after his reformation ſhall 

have been complcated ; but then there will be a mixture of the 
faithful expreſſion which ever accompanies virtuous deeds, Tir 

example of Socrates ſo often quoted by the friends as well as the 

adverſaries of the ſcience, might come in properly here, but that 

it is my intention to reſerve it for a future opportunity. 


Many perſons are very hard-favoured, and it is very difficult to 
judge of their natural diſpoſitions, they are ſuch an odd mixture 
of good and peccable propenſities. There is a preat varicty of 
ſingularities, caprices, whims, blemiſhes, deſects, and oddities as 
unaccountable as whimſical, which, taken either ſeparately or to- 
gether, cannot be directly charged as vicious; but which, when 
too far indulged and combined, debaſe, degrade, and corrupt the. 
perſon who is tainted with them. However, if ſuch preſerve lis 
probity in the ordinary intercourſe of ſaciety, and does not be- 
come guilty of capital vices, and with this fulbl the outward forms 
of religion, he may have the reputation of a blameleſs character; 
but it is undoubtedly certain that ſuch characters might be an- 
alyſed, if attention was paid to their phyſiognomy. 
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Our enquiry will become more intereſting, if we retire a little 
from the point of view in which we are conſidering the harmony 
between moral and phyſical beauty; and we ſhall ſee a great part 
of the objections againſt it fall to the ground. 


We are not only conſidering the more immediate effects of vir- 
tue and vice, with reſpect to the handſomeneſs or uglineſs of the 
face, but alſo the relative conſequences reſulting therefrom. In 
another place, I ſhall go on to conſider their effects upon man- 

kind, in the earlier ſtate of ſociety. 
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HARMONY OF MORAL AND PHYSICAL BEAUTY, FARTHER | 


CONSIDERED. 


I AM ſuddenly ſurrounded by a crowd; I take notice of the 


people about me; I viſit the villages, travel through the great and 


fmall town and cities, and every where I mect with forbidding and 
vile appearances, both in the higheſt and loweſt ranks of life; every 
where J diſcover a compound of ſome good with much evil ; a vaſt 
number of bad faces, ſome even are caricatures according to the 
rules of art, 

So much deformity have I obſerved fince I began the practice of 
this ſtudy, that I fairly feel myſelf oppreſſed, and as it were 
haunted by it, for certainly a thouſand handſome faces we every 


day bchold, might be ſtili handſomer were they not deformed by 


ſome ruling or governing paſſion, which, like a cancer in the con- 
ſiitution, continually diſtorts the lineal eharacter of the feature 
Oh! heavenly Beauty ! how celeſtial is thy origin, and how near 


thy approaches to heaven when graced by innocence ! 


. r  R 
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«(dit 
One particular moment of my life I ſhall never forget, and I "OH 
ſear I ſhall for ever feel the wound. It was in a garden, in the Wat) 
ſweetelt month of the year; I was by a parterre covered with the ety”. 


moſt beautiful lowers. My enraptured eyes were caught with the 
tranſcendant {ſplendour of the variegated productions of nature then 
before me. I remained fixed for a few moments upon thoſe lovely 
productions of the Creator. Abſorbed in this delightful contem- 
plation, my mind formed within itſelf a repreſentation of perfect 
animal beauty, of beauty ſtill captivating, becauſe endued with life, 
and more affecting, a poſſeſſing various ſenſations ; I roſe up by 
degrees to man, of all beings the moſt elevated which the ſenſes 
can reach, a being capable of much higher perfection than the 
flowers. I raiſed my thoughts to a pitch of contemplation, almoſt 
ſuperhuman ;z my thoughts repreſented to me an accompliſhed man 
the image filled my thoughts, and my heart, with exalted delight. 
But, like all other pleaſures, it was tranſient ; my meditation was 
diſturbed by the noiſe of ſome perſons paſling by: I looked at 
them: Heavens, how was I diſappointed ! What a mixture of pity 
and horror did their preſence inſpire! Behold they were three 
men of a moſt frightful aſpect, the very forms of three deſperate 
abandoned banditti. 


The capability of improvement in man; has made me often aſk 
myſelf, how it could happen, that the nobleſt ſpecies of creation, 
could ſo far ſtudy to degrade themſelves, as to become, under fo 
many different forms, objects of diſguſt, of averſion, and horror. 
The more J reflect upon it, the more lam inclined to lay the blame 
alone to man, to the individual who thus every day perverts and 
abuſes the beſt gifts of his bountiful Creator. And I am the more 
confirmed in this obſervation, that every ſhade of virtue or vice 
has its expreſſion upon the human exterior ; and the natural con- 
ſequence, even the moſt remote, may be deduced by a careful ob- 
ſerver, from the invariable diſplay of the critcrions hung out by 
the great contriver of all things. 


I believe it is now evident, and I ſhall have credit for this aſſer- 
tion, that every ſpecies of immortality, leſs or more, affects the body; 
alters, aggravates, diſtorts, ennervates, and degrades it; on the con- 
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trary, moral rectitude gives an cnergy and confidence, the reſult of 
courage and magnanimity, which the former muſt for ever want, 
Thus the degradation obſcrvable in the former inſtance, is a viſible 
mark of ignominy, as the honourable expreſſion of virtue is of pro- 
bity and goodneſs, elevating the beauty of characteriſlical expreſ- 
fion, to the higheſt line in the ſcale of comparative excellence. 


The irregularity ariſing from compound characters, gradually 
encreaſes, and produces caricatures, varied according to the pre- 
vailing vice or oppoſite virtue; and this effect always takes place, 
unleſs the evil be counteracted by a ſtrong and powerful deſire to 
get into the regular path of propriety and virtue, 


Nothing can form a greater contraſt to the former portrait, than 
the character where real goodneſs exiſts in the heart; what never 
facing and intereſting charms it beſtows on the exterior, beſides 
the graceful expreſſion it conveys immediately to the obſerver. 
Such a man is not fantaſtical, indolent, choleric, blunt, or con- 
ceited: he is amiable becauſe he is good, civil, humble, but not 
mean; active to do good for the ſake of the thing itſelf: and you 
may diſcover about him a hundred other good qualities, both po- 
fitive and negative, which improve the phy ſionomy, in proportion 
as the leading virtue has been excited, cheriſhed, and fortified in 
him, from the earlier part of his life. i 


It has been obſerved by the moſt eminent writers upon educa- 
tion, and the reformation of manners, that every thing in man de- 
pends on example and cultivation, and not upon original organi- 
zation, and formation: this is a miſtaken notion, though main- 
tained by perſons of good underſtanding, and the firſt repute for 
ſuperior talents. 


Helvetius, in his amiable enthuſiaſm for the reformation of man- 
kind, and conſequently for a regular reform in the modes of edu- 
cation, has ſo ſtifly defended this erroneous opinion, which is an 
| inſult upon the common ſenſe of mankind, and inceſſantly con- 
tradicted by experience, that I could ſcarcely believe myſelf awake 
when I read that part of his work, How often do we not find 


( 
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perſons of the moſt amiable diſpoſitions, with forbidding and diſ- 
agreeable countenances, when taken altogether, but when their 
phyſiognomy is conſidered analytically, the traits of virtuous diſ- 
poſitions are ſo plain, that one mult contradi the moſt viſible 


effects poſſible to deny their exiſtence. Why then do they {till 


retain this aſſemblage of irregular and forbidden features ? This 
| ſhould be the queſtion, Why have they inherited it, or received 
it in their mother's womb ? 


On other occaſions, we ſhall often have opportunty in the ſequel 
of theſe Lectures, to examine, in derail, ſeveral other propoſitions 
which have a connective reference to this ſubject. 


No two men have a perfe& reſemblance to each other; nor is 
it poſſible to find two infants, who at the firſt hour of their lives, 
perfectly reſemble one another. 


Remove, from a ſenſible ſecling mother, the child ſhe has juſt 
brought into the world, and provided ſhe is able only to obſerve 
its countenance for two minutes, ſhe will readily diſtinguiſh it 
again, though placed among a number of other young infants 
of the ſame age and country, and however great the reſemblance 


which they may then bear to one another. It is even more, it is a 


well known fact, that new born infants, as well as grown perſons, 
have a ſtriking reſemblance to their parents, ſometimes to one, 
ſometimes to the other, or to both, not only in the general con- 
formation, but alſo in certain, particular, and remarkable features. 


We know by experience, that not only the countenance has a 


reſemblance to the parent, but that alſo the moral qualities ap- 
pear, as the obſervation of every one muſt convince, who has be- 
ſtowed a thought upon it. 


Thoſe wlio need a proof of this, may obſerve how often bro- 
thers and filters educated with the ſame care, and placed in the 
the ſame ſituation, are totally diſſimilar in their temper and habits, 
And the author before mentioned, who was ſo anxious to perfect 
the education of his progeny, has he not acknowledged chat the 
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moral diſpoſition of individuals vary, and that the moral characte: 
of infants are not the ſame, though under fimilar treatment? Has 
he not ſuppoſed this, I ſay, when he eſtabliſhes principles, and 
preſcribes rules for directing, in the moſt advantageous manner, 
the good or evil propenſities which they earheſt diſcover? 


Early to pour inſtructions in their heart, 
Should be each parent and each guardian's part; 
For youthful minds receive inſtruction beſt 
Before the buſy world abſorbs the breaſt: 
That once imbib'd while ſenſe and reaſon reign, 
And no mad thoughts intoxicate the brain, 
Shall ſtill correct the paſſions? rapid roll, 
Dignify the mind, and elevate the ſoul; 
Shall ſmooth their way thro' life's precarious ſpan, 
And all the various artiſice of man. 


It is confeſſed by all concerned in the education of youth, that 
it is poſſible to alter the direction, both of the temperament and 
the moral diſpofitions; and though we have room to hope that 
ſome of thoſe things which promiſe the leaſt good, may be turned 
to the beſt account, it is nevertheleſs abſolutely true, that, as to 
diſpoſition, ſome children are better and ſome worſe than others; 
ſome are pliant, others are obſlinate; ſome are born with the eafieſt 
diſpoſition, while others are as untoward, and remain ſo, notwith- 

ſtanding all the efforts of parental correction, and the beſt form of 

education that can poſſibly be deviſed, 


LECTURE nM 


HARMONY OF MORAL AND PHYSICAL BEAUTY 


THIS is a truth, that features and forms are viſihly tranſmitted 


the lame manner. 


After this axiom is admitted, I believe nobody will deny the 
relation between the external figure, and the moral propenſities 
which children inherit from their parents. 


An example which fell within my own knowledge, I will forth- 
with relate. 


I am acquainted with a married couple, who have two children 
that reſemble reſpectively each parent in exact conformity to their 
particular cliaracter and diſpolition. 


The huſband is of a light airy diſpoſition ; his vivacity is per- 
fectly troubleſome ; he is fiery, impetuous, cholerie, and, at the 


lame time a perfect ſlave to the groſſeſt kind of pleaſure. His colour, 
Vo L. 3 8 8 


ſrom generation to generation; and moral diſpoſitions follow in 
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in fact, declares this unhappy mixture of haſte, impetuoſity, ſen. 
ſuality, and impatience the harſh ſwell, and high riſing of his 
features, their perpetual motion and fluctuation, the reſtleſs diſpo- 
ſition in all its movements; and every thing about him, diſcover 
the agitation whlch impels him, the deſires to which he is a prey, 
and the ſpirit of inquietude which torments him. His very re- 
verſe is ſeen in his wife. She 1s as tranquil as he is ardent. Her 
temperament is half ſanguine, half melancholy ; ſhe poſſeſſes an 
elevated ſou], adorned with all the gentle virtues of the well edu. 
cated of her ſex. Her complexion is fine, her features regular 
and graceful, and her air is affable and ſerene. And in the modeſt 
expreſſion of her internal ſatisfaction, there 18 a n, that 
dec larcs equality and quietneſs kia. 


They have two ſons, who are as yet children; the firſt has the 
moſt moral conformity with the father, and the youngeſt exactly 
reſembles the mother. The eldeſt has a nerce hoſtile look, the 
hardeſt ſet of features, large buſhy eye-brows, a haughty mouth, 
a ſwarthy complexion, and an upright lofty gait. The youngeſt 
is fair of aſpect, gentle; his voice, and in ſhort all that has a rela- 
tion to his deportment, repreſents him the image of his mother, 
and accordingly they exactly reſemble as types/the propenſities and 
moral character of their parents to a degree of exactneſs, the re- 
ſult only of equal proportion of moral and phyſical conformity. 


Thus we find that it 1s poſſible that menta] deformity, com- 


' bined with that of body, and corporeal beauty united with that of 


the mind, may paſs through ſeveral generations; and this alſo 
ſolves the difficulty, when it happens, that ſo many perſons, whom 
nature had originally endowed with an agreeable figure, and who 
becoming bad characters, are, nevertheleſs, not ſo deformed in 
phyſiognomical appearance, as ſome others ; and, on the contray, 


that ſo many, to whom nature had been partial, in derving them 


the advantage of lineal features, but who have made conſiderable 


progreſs in the practice of virtue, remain yet much inferior in the 


point of beauty, to others whom they equal or ſurpaſs in every 
moral accompliſhment. 
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I have adduced theſe examples to. cſtabliſh the probability of 
tue harmony between moral and phyſical beauty, and to place it 
upon a ſolid and immorveable foundation. 


Select out any given number of men of the mol Gniſhed form; 
ſuppoſe them and their children to decay in practiſe of ed 
principles, to contract diſſolute manners, and to give way to diſ- 


orderly paſſlons; to go on in depravity till they fink into the laſt 
exceſs of vice, which humanity can fall to: then think whether 


their Phy ſionomies will not be much altered. Each generation 
will degrade the proceeding one; and the laſt be found ſo disfigured 
that nothing but a caricature of man will remain, Are there not 
daily examples of children, who are already the perfect image of 
parents, entirely corrupted, and whoſe education befides in helping 
forward, or as 1t were foſtering, the bias of their natural vices. 


When I contemplate theſe things, I ſhudder te think of the perver- 
ſion of man's talents, who while he has it in his power to improve 


even his general appearance, ſtudies all the time to degrade himſelf, 
till he repreſents but the miſerable effects of paſſions, indulged to 


exceſs! 


Another conſideration which muſt be taken, and which is con 
nected with it, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew ; that is, that the whole 
ſyſtem, bones as well as fleſh, figure colour, gait, voice, even ſmell, 
every thing, in a word, * a relation to tha face, and is liable, 


with it to improvement or degradation. 


Viſit an hoſpital or houſe of correction, the tenants of which = 
form an incongruous aſſembly of vicious, idle, libertine, and 
drunken people: examine their looks, then compare them with a 
decent fraternity of induſtrious mechanics, and conſider well the 
wide difference between the two communities; you will, I believe, 
then be thoroughly convinced of the truth of my obſervation. A 
benefit will perhaps attend this compariſon, and it will not be uſe- 
leſs; it will awaken in you ſentiments which, though melancholy 174 . 
and ſad, will be notwithſtanding ſalutary; and, if rightly ap- ah N | 
plied, will work to a good end; which is all I have in view, 1 
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If on the one hang, however, man be liable to fall, he is alſo 
able to rie again and capable of attaming an height of virtue even 
ſuperior to that from which he fell. Chuſe out children from 
among the homlieſt parents, ſuch as moſt perfectly reſemble them 
rear them at a diſtance from their parents, in ſome well regulated 
public ſeminary, and behold how fait their uglineſs diſappears! 
Arrived at the years of diſcretion, place them in circumſtances not 
too unfavourable to the practiſe of virtue, whici ſhall not expoſe 
them to extraordinary temptations, and let them intermarry, Sup. 
poling them all to have preſerved, at leaſt to a certain degree, a 
ſenſe of decency and goodnels, and that they have taken pains to 
tranſmit to their children the principles which they have imbibed; 

| ſuppoling theſe again to continue forming intermarriages, and that 
no extraordinary event interrupts the progress, you would then ſee 
one generation improve upon another, not only as to the features of 
the face, and the conformation of the ſolid parts of the head, but in 
the entire combination of the figure, and indeed in all reſpects 
whatever. "The love of labour, temperance and cleanlineſs, united 

to other commendable qualities and to internal ſatisfaction, cannot 
fail to produce fair and healthy- looking fleſh, a good complexion, 
a fine ſhape, a manly deportinents an air of ſerenity ; on the other 
hand, the deformity which 1s the effect of diſſcaſe and infirmity 
muſt gradually diſappear, becauſe the virtues juſt mentioned con- 
tribute to the preſervation of health, and ſtrengthen the conſtitu— 
tion. In ſhort, there is not in man any one ſpecies of phyſical 
© beauty—nor any one member of the body—which may not re- 
© ceive from virtue and from vice, taken in the molt general ſenſe, 
aà good or a bad impreſſion.“ | 


What a charming proſpcct is thus opened to the friend of huma- 
dity, is inſpired with the hope alone of a futurity ſo ſoothing 
and conſolatory! What ſovereign attraction to the heart of man is 
there in a beautiful face and a graceful human ſigure! Ve Souls 
poſſeſſed of taſte and fenlivility, tell us what are your feelings, 
while you contemplate thoſe grand ideas which the {kill of the 
ancients has tranſmitted to us: while your eyes dwell with delight 
on thoſe wonderful figures of men, or of angels, which the pencil 
of a Raphel, a Guido, a Weſt, a Mengs, a Fuſcli have produced! 

Say, are you not animated with an irreſiſtible ardour to improve 
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2nd embelliſh our degenerated nature? Ye artiſts, ye protectors 
and lovers of the fine arts, from the creative genius who produces, 
to the man of wealth who makes a merit of purchaſing, the maſter- 
pieces of art, attend to the following important advice: *You aim 
+ at embelliſhing every thing. Beit ſo; for this we are obliged 
to you, but would you at the ſame time ſtamp deformity on man, 
the moſt beautiful of all objects No: you cannot intend it 
« Prevent him not then from becoming good + do not ſhew indif- 


* ference with reſpect to this: let the divine power attached to ge- 


* nius be employed to render him better; and that will embellifh 
him. 


© The harmony between the good and the beautiful, between, 


vice and uglineſs, opens a valt and noble field for art. But do 
© not imagine it is in your power to beautify man, unleſs you en- 
© deavour to make him better. If you form his taſte at the ex- 
© pence of his heart-—you will corrupt him; and henceforward, do 
what you will, he will, grow ugly; and the ſon, and the de- 
© ſendants of the ſon, if they follow the ſame courſe, will increaſe 
in deformity :; thus you will have wholly miſſed your aim, 


«© Artiſts, henceforth ceaſe to employ your talents in trifling or- 
© naments, unleſs you would reſemble him who, in order to rear 
©a magnificent palace, ſhould commit the whole execution of his 
* deſign to the ſculptor and gilder.? 


But, above all, take pains to perfect the inner man: know that 
* we ſow in corruption, and we ſhall be raiſed incorruptible.” 


FIRST ADDITION 


Goopxkss ax CAN DOUR.— See the Plate. 

Oppoſite 18 tlie undebaſed phyſionomy of a man full of goodneſs 
and candour, but otherwiſe not diſtinguiſhed by qualities or talents 
of a very extraordinary nature. Vice never imprinted the ſlighteſt 
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trace on that ſerene countenance z no paſſion, no intrigue woven 
by vanity or jealouſy, have diſturbed or furrowed it. Rectitude 
and openneſs repoſe there habitually; the leaſt tendency to evaſion, 
the ſlighteſt pertidy, would produce a ſingularly ſtriking effect on 
that face, and appear foreign to it. The impreſs of any paſſion 
muſt be frequently repeated, before it can become fixed and per- 
manent on ſuch a countenance. 


SECOND ADDITION. 


Face oF A Knavye. See the Plate. 


_— 


That look, and that mouth, half open, plainly denote the ſpy, 
the man who is continually on the watch; his thoughts wander 
from object to object, becauſe he aims at making ſure of his point 
and is determined to arrive at it, at all events. His long chin, ſome- 
what pointed, or at leaſt prominent to a great degree, conveys to 
the phyſionomiſt the idea of a craftv, deſigning man, who will 
make a bad uſe of his {kill and addreſs, inftead of employing them 
for the benefit of mankind. But the forchead and the noſe an- 
nounce ſo much capacity, ſo much reaſon, ſuch a ſpirit of reflec- 
tion, that, to conſider them ſeparately, you could expect nothing 
but good from them. Thephyſionomiſt who had not ſeen either the 
eye or the mouth, whould fay that thoſe features belonged to an 
honeſt man. A man who knows the world would pronounce, on 
the firſt glance, that it is the face of a knave. It is only upon the 
lips, or rather between the lips, that the depravity lurks, There are 
faces which roguery does not ſenſibly disfigure, becauſe, earried 
to a certain degree, it always ſuppoſes a ſolid underſtanding ; aud 
then it is only the abuſe of an eſtimable faculty. 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY 


THIRD ADDITION. 


INDOLENCE AND DRUNKENNEss— See the Plate, 


Drunkenneſs. indolence, idleneſs, have disfigured this face. 
The noſe at leaſt was not thus formed by nature. That look thoſe 
lips, thoſe wrincles, expreſs an impatient and unquencuable thirſt, 
The whole face announces a man who wiſhes, with a total inability 
to perform: who feels as ſenſibly the craving of appetite, as the im- 
potance of gratifying it. In the original, it is the look, eſpecially 


which muſt mark this deſire ever difappointed and ever rekindicd, 1 


which is at once the conſequence and the indication of liſtleneſs and 
debauchery. 


FOURTH ADD 
DRUNKEN Max- See the Plate. 


The immoderate ute of wine enervates and degrades the face, the 
f:nre—in ſhort, the whole human ſtame.—Voung man! behold 
vice, of whatever kind it be, under its real form; you need no 
more to conceive a rooted averſion to it. 


FIFTH ADDTFTEER 
PoRTRAIT—Sce the Plate, 


The noſe of this face is not that of an ordinary man; neither are 
the eyes ordinary, eſpecially tlie right one, althoug uit wants the 
character of greatneſs which marks tie noſe. Such eyes, hows 
ever, and ſuch a noſe, promiſe great ſer vices in the caule of huma- 
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nity and religion, for they announce great things ; and one would 
be tempted to expect a great deal from them : but the reſt of the 
face correſponds not to the expectations which theſe had raiſed, 
Thoſe gatherings above the noſe, that half-open mouth, the irregu- 
larity and the imbecility of the under: lip, mark an extreme liſtleſs. 
| neſs, a debility of mind, an incapacity, which is ſeeking to con- 
i ecal itſelf under the cloak of knavery aud cunning. 


SIXTH ADDITION. 


FATHER AND SON—Sce the Plate. 


Virtue piety, patience, gentleneſs, reſignation, and that expe- 
{ rience which is the fruit of age, are all indicated in the phyſionomy . 
and attitude of the father; while that of the ſon betrays inſenſibility 
and inſolence. Nothing is wanting to that impudent air, but a 
little more energy in the forehead and the noſe the under. lip and hen 
chin ought allo to be advanced ſomewhat more; and the mouth — 
| | / 

/ 

— 


is rather too good. 


SEVENTH ADDITION. = 


Miskx and BrRUTE—See the Plates. 


— — „ 


One of theſe figures preſents an image of the moſt brutal ſenſua- 
lity, the other that of the moſt ſordid avarice. But the eye of the | 
Miſer ought to have been ſmaller, and deeper ſunk in the head al- | 
though there bea great many ſunkandſmall eyes which havenothing TE 
in common with avarice, and ſome large and prominent ones which 
indicate that paſſion, The upper part of the Miſer's forehead 
would correſpond more aptly with the character of a Senſualiſt, as 
his forchead would better ſuit the character of a miſer. 
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N 


EIGHTH AUD ELLER 


Drmocritus—See the Plate. 


Oppoſite is a Democritus after Rubens, painted from fancy 


je is not the perſon whom the philoſophers reprefent“ as a vaſt 


and penetrating ſpirit, a creative genius capable of every thing, 


the author of new diſcoveries, and the improver of thoſe already 
made. This is not the man who had his eycs thruſt or burnt out, 
eas e ſecurity againſt the diſtraction of wind occaſioned by exter- 
© nal objects, that he might give himſelf wholly up to abſtract 
ſpeculations, Neither is he the declared enemy of ſenſuality 
and carnal pleaſure.? No; this is not the Democritus before us: 
it is the image of Democritus the Laugher, who 


Ridebat, quotics a limine moderat unum 


Protuleratque þe dem. 


Who grinn'd and grinn'd at every one he met. 


He who laughs continually, and a every thing, is not only a 
fool, but a wicked wretch; as he who is always crying, and at 


every thing, is a child, a changeling, or a hypocrite. The face 
of the perpetual laugher muſt be degraded, together with his 
mind, and become at length inſupportable. The face of De— 
mocritus cannot have been originally that cf an ordinary 


man. "The form of the head, certainly, has nothing great: but 


ſuppofing it to have a character of greatneſs, Democritus would 
have ſomewhat reſembled Socrates, - But the ſa:caſtic grin, ſo Cif- 
terent from the heavculy ſmile of pity, from the {mile of tender— 
neſs granting indulgenee or giving ſalutary courfel; lo diſterent, 


alas! from the ſmile of beneficent humanity, from the ingenuous 


ſmile of innocence and cordiality, that contemptuous grin converted 


into habit, mult inevitably disſigure a beautiful, much more a ſin- 

gular face. By little and little, all the traits of goodneſs, winch 

nature denies to no face which ſhe forms, even to the molt de- 
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formed in like manner as ſhe forgets not to give eyes to thoſe 
creatures whoſe ſight is moſt contra little and little, I ſay, 
theſe traits become deranged to ſuch a degree, that they preſent no- 
thing but a fatal mixture of humanity and inhumanity, of ſatisfac- 
tion and malice. Properly ſpeaking, what is mockery, but; joy 
excited by the defects, the quarrels, the mis{ortunes, of our neigh- 
bour? It is poſſible that ſuch a ſentient ſhould either ennoble, or 
embelliſh the countenance? Mockery contracts the eyes, and ga- 
thers the ſkin round them into wrinkles, like thoſe which may be 
obſerved on the faces of moſt fools; and are not they, for the night 
part, the maſks of a grinning Democritus ? Mockery puffs up the 
cheeks, and gives them a globular form, as may be ſeen in the por. 
trait of La Mettrie; and what is ſtill more remarkable, it imprints 
on the mouth, the moſt noble and expreſiive part of the ſace, fo 
much irregularity and diſproportion, that it is hardiy poſſible, by 
means of great and ed efforts, to reſtore to it gracefulneſs 
and ſymmetry. 


The mouth of our Democritus cannot be conſidered as beautiful; 
it is obſervable, that its deformity is chiefly owing to a ſneering 
humour, and that it would be {t:}] ugly, even were it not opened 
ſo wide. I doubt whether there be a face in the world, handſome 
or ugly, that mockery would not ſenfible alter to the worſe, I 
once traced the ſilhoutte of a mocker; but no ſooner did I ſhew it 
to the original, than he intreated another fitting: he was {truck at 
once with the difagreeably Larih lines which disfigured the mouth 
and endeavoured to mould it into a better form. 


What Leſſing ſays of the portrait of La Mettrie in his Laocoon, 
may be applied to mockers in general: * La Mettrie, who had 
© himſelf painted and engraved as a Democritus, does not ſeem to 
© laugh, except when you look at him for the firſt time, Obſerve 
© him longer, and inſtead of the philoſopher you find only a ſimple- 


ton: he does not lauga, but he giggles,” 


Certain paſſions, and certain degrees of paſſion, manifeſt them- 
© ſelves on the face by traits the moſt hideous; and the forced po- 
© {itions into which the body is Giltorted by them, efface entirely 
© the beautiful contour of its natural late,” To which I farther ſub- 
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join: That theſe lines will remain effaced for ever, if the heart be 
already engaged too deeply in ſome criminal purſuit. 


The irregularity of the mouth n is the effect of The 
fucet ing contempt of Euvy, 


NINTH ADDITION, 


CHRIST, AND TWO OTHER HEADS, AFTER HOLBEIN, 
Sce the Plate. 


This Chriſt, after 3 is one af the moſt Qreiaary that can 
poſſibly be imaꝶgined: the forehead y relcuts nothing hut a mixture 
of weakneſs and the meaner pailions; the eye exprelics ſenſuality; 
the noſe announces a dull and contracted ſpirit; aud the upper-lip 
indicates timidity. 


A rage for project, want of wiſdom, and groſs ſenſuality, have 
disfigured the ſecond of theſe faces. And the third announces the 
higheſt degree of inſenſibility, cruelty the moſt barbarous, and a 
brutal ſentualty. 


TENTH ADDITION. 


A Grove AFTER HocaRTtH.—See the plate. 


In the oppoſite groupe, obſerve that unnatural wretch, with the 
infernal viſage, iaſulting his ſupplicating mother: the predomi- 
nant character on the three other villain- faces, though all dis- 
igured by effrontery, is cunning, and ironical malignity. 


* 2 
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Every face 1s a ſeal with this truth engraved on it : * Nothing 
© makes a man ſo ugly as vice; nothing renders the countenance 


© ſo hideous as villany,” 


ELEVENTH ADDITION. 
HORRIBLE Ack. — See the Plate. 


It is not virtue which that horrible face announces. Never 

could candour, or a noble ſimplicity, or cordialit y, have fixed 

6 there reſidence there. The molt fordid avarice, the molt obdurate 

' wickedneſs, the moſt abominable knavery, have deranged thoſc 
eyes, have disfigured that mouth, 


This face, I grant, was not much calculatcd to expreſs a great 
deal of ſenſibility, even before it was degraded to the pitch we 
now ſee it: this degradation, however, is viſibly the effect of 


perverſity turned into habit, and become incorrigible. 


TWELFTH ADDITION. 


UNDEFINABLE PASSION. — See the Plate. 


It remains that I make one very important obſervation, There 
"are certain diabolical paſſions which are often Imprinted on the 
phyſion6my by a ſingle little trait, clearly marked, it is true, but 
almoſt undeſinable; while ſome other paſſions, much lets 
hurtful to ſociety and more excuſable, have frequently expreſſions 
much more ſtrongly marked, and more frightfully hideous, A 
violent fit of anger deranges the whole countenance ; whercas the 
blackeſt envy, and even the moſt ſanguinary hatred, have no other 
ſign than a ſlight obliquity, or an almoſt imperceptible contraction 
of the lips.— See Face of a Knave, in Addition Second. 
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SOCRATES, CONSIDERED AS HIGHLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
_ PHYSIOGNOMY.. 


THE celebrated deciſion of the Phyfonomiſt Zopyrus, relative 
to Socrates, * That he was flupid, brutal, a voluptuary and a 
* drunkard,” has often been employed of late as an argument againit 
the Science of Phyſioguomy; while on the other hand, the anſwer 
of Scecrates to his pupils, who ridiculed the {kill of the pretended 


© I was naturally inclined to all thoſe vices; but, by the conſtant 

© practice of virtue, J have been ſo happy as to correct my faults, 
| 3 PI * 

and repreſs my regular propenſities. 


Now, let us ſuppoſe, the ſtory to be as it is related, and then 
inquire to what it amounts. | 


Without diſcreditins phyſionomy in general, it is the diſce n- 
q ment of Zopyrus, at molt, that may be a little called in queſtion. 


interperter of phy ſionomies, has been adduced in ſupport of it; 
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Suppoſe liim to be miſtaken—on the Suppoſition that he had not 
paid ſufficient attention to all the features, to all the excellences 
of the phyſionomy of Socrates ; or that he bad attended too much 
to what was courle and maſſy in it—what would enſue? ? Nothing 
at all to the diſadvantage of thei\{cience which we are defending. 


That phyſionomiſt who, in order to obtain reſpect for this ſci. 
ence, ſhould pretend, he never was miſtaken,* would reſemble 
the phyſician, who in the view of eſtabliſhing the infallibility of 
his art, ſhould maintain, That no patient ever died under his 
4 band To reject a ſcience ſo capable of demonſtration as Phy- 
ſiognomy to reject it for no other reaſon, than that the phyſiono- 
miſt has been once, or even a hundred times miſtaken is like re- 
jecting the art of medicine becauſe there are ignorant quacks in 
the world, or becauſe a patient dies under the hands of an able 


phyſician. 


One thing is certain, that all antiquity is agreed in decrying 
thephyſionomy of Socrates. It is alſo certain, that all his portraits 
however diffcrent, have a ſtriking reſemblance in one reſpect— 
that they are all ugly. To this add, that Alcibiades, who was as 
well acquainted with Socrates as with the characteriſtics of beauty 


and deformity, ſaid of him, That he reſembled a Silenus;” a 


compariſon probably, which referred to the general form of the 
face; and there can remain no more doubt reſpecting the uglineſs 
aſcribed to Socrates, confidered altogether. All, however, are 
equally agreed, that he was the wiſeſt and the beſt of men. 


But it is then proved, That the wiſeſt and beſt of men had the 
phyſionomy of an ideot and a ſenſualiſt? or rather, that he had 
a phy ſionomy coarſe, mean, diſagreeable, and diſguſting ? 


Now, what reaſon can be 1955 d for ſuch a ſtriking contraſt? 
1 Socrates's n atteſted univerſally, is a circumſtance fo 
ſingular and fo very ſtriking, that it has generally been conſidered as 
a kind of contradiction, an irregularity in nature. But I aſk, whe- 
ther this be a proof in favour of, or againit phyſiognomy? The 
queſtion may be decidc:lm a moment; for the direct contrary was 
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the exterior and the interior: and to what is this expectation, this 
aſtoniſhment, to be imputed? 


2. Admitt ing this want of harmony to be ſuch as it is repre- 
ſented, it would still be but a ſingle exception to the general rule; 
and thereſore would no more invalidate phyſiognomy, than a mon- 
ſter with twelve fingers would contradict the truth that © Men are 
© born with tive ſingers on each hand.“ We are ready to grant then 
thar is the caſe there may be a very few exceptions ſome ſportings 


of nature, ſome errors of the preis ; but the language of human 


phyſionomies is not a whit the leſs iutelligible on that account Do 
ten or twenty typographical errors in one large volume reader it 
illegible? 


3. Men whoſe character is ſtrongly marked, who are full of ener- 
© gy, and whoſe powers exert themſelves out of the common road 
© have uſually, in their exterior taken together, ſomething diſagree- 
able harſh and ambiguous; exceedingly different, owing to that 
© every cireumſtance, from what the Greek, the artiſt, and the man 
of taite, denominate bea e. And unleſs one has ſtudied and diſco- 


© vered the expreſſion of ſuch phyſionomies, It is evident they muſt * 


hurt the eye which looks for beauty only.“ In this claſs the phy- 
onomy of Socrates mult be ranked. 


4. The writer on Phyſiognomy cannot ſufficiently incu lcate 
the neceſſity of carefully diſtinguiſhing the diſpoſitions from the 
« diſplay of them—the talents or faculties from theirapplication and 
© employment—the ſoft parts from the ſolid the permament from 
© the moveable traits :* and this, it would appear, was not obſerved 
in forming a judgment of the face of Socrates. Zopyrus and Alct- 
biades, Ariſtotle, and almoſt all the Phyſionomiſts I know, almoſt 
all the adverſaries of Phyſiognomy hat do | ſay ? I mean almoſt 
all its defenders have overlooked this diſtinction. Hence it is 
poſſible, that the form of the face of Socrates may have appeared 
very ugly to inexperienced eyes, while perhaps the play of his 
phyſionomy preſented the features of a celeſtial beauty. 


expected: aſtoniſhment is expreſſed at ſinding no harmony between 
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It is but too well known, that a man born with the beſt diſpo- 
fitiuns may abaudon himſelf to wiekedneſs; and he who once ap- 
pearcd atuated wholly by vicious propenlitions, may become vir— 
tuous. Diſtinguiſhed talents ſometimes remain buried, while mode- 
rate parts, by dint of application, arrive at an altoniſhing degree 
of perfection. | 


When the natural diſpoſitions have been ſingularly happy, but 
neglected, no one, except a very ſeilful obſerver, is capable of 
diſcovering them, when the face is in a ſtate of reſt. In like man- 
ner alſo, when the diſpolitions were of the number of thoſe which 
are denominated bad, it requires the moſt experienced eye to per- 
ecive on the pbyſionomy that they are corrected; for the diſpoſi- 
tions, the radical facultics of the man, are more eaſily diſcoverable 
in the form, in the ſolid parts and the permanent features—while 
their application or diſplay is more diſtinguiſhable in the moveable 
and fugitive traits. Now he who attends only to theſe, without 
having made, as it too frequently happens, a particular ſtudy of the 
folid form of the ſace, and of the lincments whoſe impreſſion is 
permanent; he, I ſay, aſter the example of Zopyrus, will diſcern in 
the phyſionomy of Socratcs neither the goodneſs, and the true cha- 
racer of the natural diſpoſitions, not the amendment of what is ap- 
parently bad in them, aud conſequently he cannot fail to pronounce | 
an erroncous decition, Let me elucidate this idea. Suppoling 
the great diſpolitions of Socrates were eſpecially expreflcd in the 
form cf a face in other reſpects coarſe and diſagreeable that this 
form and theſe permament features, never had been fludied—and 
that the Grecian eye, eager only after beauty, ſuſſered itſelf to be 
prejudiced by what was harſh, coarſe and Jumpiſh in them—ſup- 
poſing farther— that this remark can eſcape no one obſerver that 
the amendment of what uſually paſſes for bad in the diſpoſition, 
becomes preceptible ouly at thoſe moments when the face is in action 
and nothing more is wanting to occaſion a millake, and to ſanct ion 
a prejudice unfavourable to phy ſiognomy. 


5. II therto J Have ſpoken of good and bad diſpoſitions; but it is 
requiſite for me to explain myſelf with greater preciſion on this ſub- 
ject. No one properly ſpeaking, brings into the wor!d with him 
diſpolitions morally bad or morally good: in other words, men 
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are born neither vicious nor virtuous. They all begin with beigg 
infauts; and then, one is neither wicked ner good—but innoceft. 
Very few arrive at a high degree of virtue, and as few carry vice to 
exceſs. Almoſt all keep floating between the two extremes; and 
it mizht be affirmed, that man has not ſufficient energy to attain 


a verv extraordinary degree of either virtue or vice. But of all 


thoſe beings which are born innocent, there is not one that is not 
as liable to ſin, as to die. Not one among them is capable of ſet- 
ting himſelf free from either ſin or death; for fin is nothing elſe 
but an appetite for ſenſual pleaſures, the effect of which is agita- 
tion of ſoul, the debility, if not the extinAtion, of the bodily powers. 
In this ſenſe, to mention it by the way, the doctrine of original fin, 
though an object of pleaſantry in this philoſophic age, has every 
character of evidence to the true philiſopher, to the ſage obſerver 
of nature. f 


To ſpeak philoſophically that is, from experience; it is not the 
leſs true, that all men, on this account, without excepting even thoſe 
who attain the higheſt degree of virtue or of vice, receive from na- 
ture only an irrability and faculties purely phyſical; they are im- 
pelled to act by inſtinct, to enjoy life, and to extend their exiſtance 
this inſtinct conſidered in itſelſ is a ſpring, is good, but in reality 
it is neither moral nor immoral. But if this irritability, and this 
power be ſuch, that at fight of certain objects, and in particular 
circumſtances, which are almoſt invitable, they uſually lead to 
ſentiments and actions injurious to the repoſe and the happineſs of 
mankind—if they be ſuch that, in the actual order of ſociety and of 
the world in general, evil only is to be expected from them—they 
may ſurely be denominated diſpoſitions morally bad; and on the 
contrary, morally. good, when there reſults from them more good 
than harm. 


From general experience, it is certain, that wherever there are 
great energy and irrability, there are alſo produced the more pow- 
erful paſſions moſt of which inſpire reprehenſible ſentiments, and 
lead to actions morally bad. Helvetius ſays, * That the abuſe of 
power is as inſeperable from power, ab the effect from the cauſe, 


This is equally true of every faculty a man poſſeſſes, 
Vol. | U 
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a 


He who can do what he will mull will to do more than he 
© ought,” | 
This then is the ſenſe in which it may be ſaid, © that the dif. 
5 of a man are bad,“ which may alſo ſignify, © that they 

© are excellent ;? for it is very poſſible to make a good uſe of that 
exceſs of energy wiuch is commonly abuſed. 


6. I will now apply iche been ſaid of a portrait of Socrates, 
which is here ſubmitted to the reader's conſideration. To judge 
from this print, which 1s taken from Rubens, Socrates muſt cer. 
tainly have poſſeſſed wonderful diſpoſitions to become a great man, 
Tf the image have a reſemblance, and I imagine the original muſt 

have been ſtill better, Zopyrus was decidedly miſtaken, when he 
called him ſtupid; and Socrates was no leſs miſtaken, if he wiſhed | 
to have it underſtood, that his natural diſpoſitions were deficient in 
energy. It is poſſible, that a mind ſo luminous was ſometimes in- 
volved in a cloud; but Zopyrus, or rather a real Phyſionomiſt, ac. 
cuſtomed to regulate his obſervations by the ſolid parts of the face, 
; _ never ought to have ſaid, indeed never could have ſaid, that So. 
ö crates was naturally ſtupid.” 


; Whoever could have ſought, in the ſtructure of that forehead, 
| the ſeat of ſtupidity, and who believed they could perceived the 
ſigns of it in that vault, that eminence, thoſe cavities ; have never 
ſtudied the conformation of the forehead ; they have ber never 
obſerved or compared human foreheads. 


Whatever be the influence of a good or a bad education, of a 
favourable or an unfavourable ſituation, and though both the one 
and the other may contribute to render a man either virtuous or 
| vicious, a forchead ſuch as this is ever conſiſtent with itſelf as to 
the form and principal character; and a real, oreven a middling phy- 
| ſionomiſt, could not be miſtaken in it. No! for that ſpacious vault 
is inhabited by a mind capable of diſpelling the darkneſs of preju- 
| dice, and of even ſurmounting a hoſt of obſtacles. The prominency 
of the bone of the eye, the eye-brows, the tenſion of the muſ- 
\ dles between the the eye-brows, the breadth of the ridge ef the 
noſe, the cavity which contains the eyes, the elevation of the eye- 
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ball how expreſſive either conſidered ſeparately or in their com- 
bination! how do they concur in denoting great intellectual diſpo- 
ſitions, even of faculties already perfectly unfoulded, and arrived at 


full maturity! 


What is the portrait before us, compared to that which the ori- 
ginal muſt have been? — Among a hundred portraits painted by 
able artifls, is there one which expreſſes with ſufficient accuracy the 
contours of the forehead? nay, produce the ſilhouette which gives 
them with ſufficient correctneſs? how then are we to expect pre- 
ciſion in a print engraved after a twentieth, or perhaps a thirtisth 


copy | 


It may, however, be ſaid, That face has vet nothing of 
. laid, ; 2 


the noble ſimplicity, of the am able frauknets, for which the ori- 
« inal was ſo juſtly admired, It evident, that the eves have ſome- 
thing of deceit, and that you may ſee in them, at the ſame time 
© the expreſſion of low ſenſuality.“ tacte obſervations are certainly 
applicable to the portrait J have preſented to the reader but it is, 


firit, to be noticed, That a face ſo energetic anngunces prodigious 


ſelf- government; and that ſuch a man, by the exertion of his pow- 
ers may become what a thouſand others are, merely through a kind 
of impotency: and, ſecond, that what the lines of the deſigner, 
and the ſtrokes of the graver are unable to convey, is frequently 
expreſſed by the countenance in a ſtate of animation, and in a man- 
ner ſo ſenfible, that it is impoffible to be miſtaken in it. 


© The moſt beautiful forms of faces arc frequently ſuch as conceal 
© the greatſt vices. It frequently happens allo, that the vice 15 
: betrayed only by a ſingle little tra“ . and o give tne Proper X- 
* preſſion of this trait with the graver, is the more difficult, becauſe. 
vit is preceplible only wheu the face is in motion.” This oblerva- 


tion applies to faces as ugly, or rather ag ſtronglʒ marked, as ener- 


getic as that of our Socrates: the molt noble, the moſt Ulriking cha- 
racters of wiſdom aud virtue, were expreſſed on his phyLonomy 
only by little delicate traits, frequently tranſient, and moſt of them 
incapable of being perceived, except at a particular inſtant, 
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The beſt portraits of this kind of faces, whoſe reſemblance ſtrike: 
only by the boldneſs of the features, are in ſome ſort a ſatire upon 
the original. The portrait now under examination, might eaſily 
have a ſufficient reſemblance in the eyes of the multitude, and ne- 
vertheleſs be a bitter ſatire upon that ſage philoſopher. To heighten 
ſtrong features, and to omit the more delicate, 1s the uſual method 
of profeſſed ſatyriſts, and of bad portrait painters. Socrates, I am 
perſuaded, was almoſt always painted thus; and his face, perhaps 
produced onthe firſt glance an effect ſimilar to that of his portraits. 
What was maſſy or ftrougly marked in it, ſhocked or rather dazzled 
Grecien eyes, more accuſtomed to elegant forms, to ſuch a depree, 
that they could not diſcover the ſpirit of his phyſionomy: nor is i; 
poſſible to doubt it, when it is evident they know not how to form 
a judgment of what may be called the body of that phyſionomy. 


7. The face before us—the true phyſionomiit will ſay is at leaſt | 
as ſingular, as remarkable, as was the character of Socrates, This 
alone ſhould create a preſumption, * that in the preſent caſe, it 
may ſtill be poſſible to reconcile one's ſelf to the ſcience of phy- 
ſionomies, This however, is not all, and we have already ſeen 
much more. I boldly affirm, That there are, in this phyſionomp, 
features permanent, indelible, which denote greatneſs perfectly un- 
common, firmneſs ſcarcely to be ſhaken, and that the whole how- 
ever indifferent ſome of the features may, be, when taken ſeparate- 
ly, offers the impreſs of a character able to repeal temptation, 


1 will now add a few particulars, to thoſe obſervations already 
made, in favour of the portrait of Socrates after Rubens. 


The upper part of the chin indicates ftrength of judgment ; the 
lower, preſents courage approaching to intrepidity. The ſhort and 
thick nape of the neek is, according to the general idea adopted by 
all nations, the mark of an inflexible ſpirit, the expreſſion of ob- 
ſtinacy. Let it not however, be forgotten, that in portraits of a 
face of this nature, the omiſſion of the more delicate and animated 
traits, joined to a trifling exaggeration of thoſe that are coarſe, 
while it leaves a general reſemblance, it wholly deſtroys the true 
ſpirit of the charatter—ſhall we therefore be ſurpriſed at finding 
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promiſe a great deal, and others which are truly ſhocking ? 


Were it poſſible to appeal to the orizinal, how eaſy would it be 
to convince ourſelves of this! Thoſe eycs, now ſo fixed, could we 
ſee them animated, would ſpeak a very differcnc language. With 
what glances of lightning would they penetrate the inmoſt ſoul, at 
the moments when the divine Socrates inculcated reverence of the 
Supreme Being, the hope of immortality, or, when he recom- 
mended modeſty and fimplicity!—Ts it poſſible to entertain a 
doubt of it, poſſeſſing the ſlighteſt knowledge of human nature? 
Ye obſervers of man, I aſk of you, would not that odious mouth, 
the drawing of which is demonſtrably ſo wretched, have had, at 
the moment I allude to, a form infinitely different? 


8. Let me, in this place, indulge myſelf in a ſhort digrefſive 
complaint againſt modern artiits. 


Ye painters, ſculptors, all who deal in the art of deſign, you 
generally overcharge what is already barſh by nature, In order to 
give a faithful copy, you ſeem, in preference, to chuſe the fatal 
inſtant of heavineſs and languor; you are eager to lay hold of that 
moment, becauſe it is then eaſicr to catch the reſemblance, and to 
furniſh the ſpectator with a ſubject of mirth or cenſure. Such 
copies, indeed, are almoſt always diſtinguiſhable, but they are 
never likeneſſes. Like ſatirical compoſitions, they find admirers 
among the ſuperficial ; bur is it for ſuch that the artiſt ought to 
employ his labours ? 


The imitation of beautiful nature is the immediate end that the 
artiſt ſhould propoſe to himſelf, and he will be always ſure of the 
hearty approbation of real connoiſſeurs. Thoſe happy moments of 
the ſoul's true, or, as I may ſay, heavenly exiſtence, when it ſheds 
upon the face the luſtre of divine ſerenity, where, I ſay, is the 
painter who either takes the trouble to look for them, or to watch 
their appearance? who is either diſpoſed, or who is able, to canvey 
them ? 


ſomething incoherent in the face of Socrates, ſome features which 
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9. Socrates declared, that reflection and habits of exertion 
had corrected the vicious parts of his character; and T think that 
even fuch a correction mult have been perceptible in his face. But 
in what manner was that change expieſted there? Im perceptible in 
theſolid parts, it became more ſenſible in thoſe which are moveable; | 
but was moſt conſpicuouſly remarkable iu the an of the move. 
able parts, and in the ſpirii of the phyſionomy: which the pencil, 
and much leſs the graver, can ncver attempt to reach. It is poſſible, 
however, after all, that Socrates might have retained ſome feu 
traces of depravity, the expreſiton of winch mult conſequertiy have 
been diſcernible in his countenance. —: alt not the witeit and the 
moſt enlightened of mortals, certain outs of error? Is the beft 
of men at all times exempt fron paſſion and from vice? Zuppoſing 
His actions never to be criminal, can his cart 1» ſaid to be always 
pure?—0r is Socrates the only exception to tu gencral rule? 


All theſe conſiderations fairly attended to, let it be determined 
whether the face of Socrates, or the anecdote relating to it, bean 
argument for or againſt the Science of Phyſtonomics, 


10. I have not the. ſmalleſt difficulty in admitting, beſides, that | 


divine wiſdom ſometimes fixes its reſidence in fimple veſſels of clay, 


ſtrikingly contemptible in the eyes of the world. Tt challenge the 
homage which is due to itſelf alone, and not to weak mortals; it 
ſuffers its beauty to be overlooked by the multitude, or even ſome- 
times to become an object of inſult, that the veſſel may not exalt 


itſelf above a certain meaſure. 


11. I never can admit that unfeigned reformation, an uniform 
and determined auſterity of manners, a conſtancy proof againſt 
temptation, and the heroiſm o! virtue, can exiſt, without painting 
themſelves on the face, unleſs it be disfigured by voluntary contor— 
tions, or by accident. But to what purpoſe is all this reaſoning 
upon a man, who is no longer among us, and who for ſy many 
ages has been numbered among the dead? To enjoy his preſence 
but for a ſingle moment, how deciſive would that trifling period 
be ! Bur Jet us chooſe a companion for him from among our con- 
temporaries, and fee which has reaſon on his fide, the defender. 


er the adverſary of phy ſiognomy. 
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Produce the wiſeſt, nay the beſt, of men you are acquainted 
with whoſe phyſionomy is that of an ideot, or even a villian. In 
the firſt place you will have to look for him a long while; and 
when you have at length found him, permit me to examine him 
according to the principles of this fcience ; and if you are not con- 
ſtrained to confeſs, either, that the perſon in queſtion is not ſo 
« wiſe and good as you thought,” or elſe, © that you diſcover ma- 
« nifeſt ſigns of wiſdom and goodneſs, which you had not till then 
g obſerved,” I cheerfully give up my cauſe as an inſenſible one, 
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*OCRATES, CONTINUED. 


EIcHT HEADS OF SoctaTEs.—Sce the Plate. 


12. ALL theſe heads, which are copied after the antique, are 
apparently ſo many portraits of Socrates, tolerably like; and 
which prove that, to a particular degree, we may rely on the 
copies of a ſingular head, and that, nevertheleſs, there is room for 
miſtruſt, On the one hand, it may be affirmed, that theſe eight 
profiles have a ſtriking reſemblance to each other, and it 1s evident 
they are portraits of the ſame perſon: for in every one of them 
you may ſec the ſame bald head, the ſaine hair, a flat noſe, a ca- 
vity near the root of the noſe, and ſomething clumſy in the whole 
conſidered together. On the other hand, if it be difficult to col- 
lect fo many portraits of the ſame face, with ſuch a reſemblance as 
theſe have, an experienced eye will yet diſtinguiſh in them a ſen- 
fible difference, as to expreſſion. 


The foreheads 1, 4, and 8, are more perpendicular than the 
other. There is not a ſingle one of the eight that preſents the 
forehead of an idiot, but theſe three are the leaſt intelligent. The 
outline of the forehead and of the ſcull of ſigure 2, is that which 
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A\LEARNED GERMAN'S OBSERVATIONS ON PHYSIOGNOMY; 
VITH REMARES AND ADDITIONS BY MR. LAVATER. 


AM 2s much convinced as the author of this work of the 
ett er phyAugnomy, of the ſignificancy of each of the features 
* Whigch ennie nur figure; and it appears to me undoubtedly 
© ecrtatn, that the ſoul diſcovers itſelf through the veil that is 


© ſpreas over it, as the naked threugh the covering drapery. 


— — Even in the outward ſhape 
© Dawns the high expreſſion of the mind. 


© Fhrough univerſal nature every being is linked with another; 
* every where we Ciſcover harmony, the relation of cauſe and 
evict; and in nothing is this relut ion more obvious, than between 


© the exterior and interior of man. How many objects poſſeſs an | 
* mfiuence over us! Our kindred, our natal ſoil, the ſun which 5 
warms us, the nouriſhment which aſſimilated with our ſub— ; 
© tance, the events of our life; all theſe contribute to form, to mo- 
© dify the mind and the body; all leave upon both the one and the ; 
© other a laſting impreſſion ; and the relation of the viſible to the ; 


© inviftble is ſuch, that, with a noſe differing in the ſlighteſt de- 
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c gree, Cæſar would not have been the ſame Cæſar with whom 
ve are acquainted. 


gBeſides, when the ſoul is agitated, it penetrates as the moon in 


e the ſpirits of Oſſian. Every paſſion has its peculiar language, 
which is the ſame all over the globe, and for the whole human 


c race.“ 


Envy, from the riſing of the ſun to the place of his going down, 
never aſſumes the gracious air of benevolence nor diſcontent the 
air of reſignation, Patience is always the ſame—it is announced 


by the ſame ſigns; and the lame holds good as to anger, to pride, 


and to every other paſſion. 


© Philoctetes, indeed, complains very differently from the ſlave 
« chaſtiſed by his maſter, and the angels of Raphael imile much 
© more nobly than the warlike angels of Rembrandt; but joy and 
grief, however various their ſhades, have cach but one language 


proper to it; they act according to the ſame laws, upon the 


© ſame muſcles and nerves; and the more frequently the acts of 
© paſſion are repeated, the more they become habitual and pre- 
dominant, more deeply are the correſponding traces imprinted. 
© But the intellectual faculties, acquired talents, the degree of 
© capacity, the kind of vocation and employment for which one 
© 18 qualified, are things more concealed from the eyes.” 


This admitted; the expreſſion once found, it is hardly poſſible 
to be miſtaken in the objects which retrace it. 


© A good obſerver will eaſily diſcover the choleric man, the vo- 

© luptuous, the diſcontented, the proud, the malignant, and the 
* beneficent ; but he will not be able, in like manner, to diſtinguiſh 
the philoſopher, the poet, and the artiſt, nor to eſtimate the dif- 
ferent faculties which ſeverally characteriſe them; and much leſs 
© ftill will he be able to indicate their particular ſign or ſeat, and 
to point out whether judgment be apparent in the bone of the 
© eye, wit in the chin, and poetic genius in the contour of the 


* lips,? 
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J hope nevertheleſs, nay I believe, that before the preſent age 
ſhall have elapſed, the thing will become poſſible ; I could venture 
to predict, though I am no Aſtrologer, that the ingenious author 
of theſe obſervations would him ſelf admit this poſſibility, and re. 
aliſe my hopes, were he but to devote a ſingle day to the exami- 


nation and compariſon of a well-chofen ſeries of remarkable 


characters, taken either from nature, or from well drawn por. 
traits. | 


He continues, We feel certain emotions every time we meet a 
< diſtinguiſhed perſonage, and are all of us more or leſs experimen- 
© tal Phyſionomiſts; we think we perceive in the look, the mien, 
the ſmile, the mechaniſm of tie forehead, either cunning, or wit, 
© penetration. On ſeeing. any one for the {ric time, we expect to 


find in him ſuch or ſuch a talent, fuch or ſuch > {pccics of .capas 


© city; we form a judgment of him from a confuſed ſeritiment ; 
© and when this laſt is exerciſed by frequent commerce with per. 
« ſons of all conditions, we can frequently gueſs with aſtonihis 
© accuracy, 


© Is this inſtinctive feeling? an internal ſenſe with which we are 
© furniſhed ? or is it compariſon ? induction? a conieguence drawn 
© from a known charaQer, and applicd on the faith of ſome exter- 
© nal reſemblance to one unknown ? 


Inſt inctive fecling is the buckler of Tanaties and madmen ; and 
though it may often be conformable to truth, is however neither 
© the indication nor proof of it. Induction, on the contrarv, is 
judgment founded on experience, and is the only method 
* would wiſh to follow in ſtudying Phyfiognoniy. 


J receive that ſtranger with a ſmiling countenance ; I ſhun 
© another with cold politeneſs, without being attracted or repelled 
* by the ſigns of any paſſion :-—but upon examining more atten— 
* tively, I always diſcover certain traits which recal to my me- 
© mary either one whom I love, ore whom J do not love. 

Children, I ſuppoſe, are affected by ſomething fimilar, when 
* you ſee them ſhrink from or careſs a ſtranger? only they need 
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fewer ſigns than we do: the colour of the clothes, the ſound of 
« the voice, frequently a motion hardly preceptible, is ſufficient to 
make them recollect their parents, their nurſe, or ſome other 
perſon whom they know.” | 


To conſult nature, or daily experience, on this head, let us ſtop a 


moment. Our author is undoubtedly in the right: what he ſays 


frequently happens, more frequently perhaps than is generally ima- 
gined, I engage nevertheleſs to demonſtrate, that both nature and 
art preſent an infinite number of traits and contours whoſe expreſ- 
ſion is intelligible to the moſt inexperienced obſerver, and which 
make an impreſſion upon him, independant of all compariſon with 
known objects. It is with phy ſionomies as with ſounds, and with 
objects in general: ſome give us pleaſure, while others hurt our 
feelings: I think it is unneceſſary to look for the reaſon of theſe con- 
trary impreſſions, any where but in the nature of man, in the orga- 
niſation of our eyes and of our ears. Shew to a child who has 
never yet ſeen many objects, the expanded throat of a lion or a ty- 
ger, and the {miling countenance of a good man, and he will un- 


doubtedly ſhudder at the fight of the one, and reply with a ſmileto 


the ſmile of the other; not however from a proceſs of rational com- 


pariſon, but from a ſentiment natural and primitive; in hke man- 
ner he will hſten with pleaſure to an agreeable melody, while a 
diſcordant noiſe will give him pain, In both theſe caſes, reflec- 
tion and compariſon mult be left entirely out of the queſtion. But 
a few examples will place this truth in the cleareſt view imaginable. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED, 
GROUP or BUSTS—vEc the Plate. 


THESE faces produce not different effects by compariſon on 
every one who looks at them, whether man or child; no, the im- 
preſſion they make is ſudden, and antecedent to all reaſoning. 
There is no perſon whom theſe faces can pleaſe equally; no one 
who thinks himſelf able to characteriſe them by an epithet equally 
applicable to them all. Every one at the firſt glance, will find 
that which is in the middle, a, much more agreeable than &, the 
one on its right: the whole world ſurely will without heſitation, 
prefer c to d; and without making any compariſon with other 
known faces, it is evident that you mult not expect in e, /, andg, 
the ſame degree of good ſenſe, of prudence and of wifdom. It 
it were abſolutely requiſite to decide in favour of one of the three, 
a ſentiment inſtantancous, natural, and juſt, would give it to /. 


THREE AVARICIOUS, DECEITFUL AND UNFEELING CHA- 
RACTERS.,—-0ce the Plate. 


Theſe characters will never plcaſe any one, from the moſt 
&:1fal and experienced connoiſſeur down to the infant at the breaſt. 
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It is not compariſon with faces already known, but a ſentiment 
primitive, inſtantaneous, general, and perfectly well-founded, which 
determines every man who has eyes and common ſenſe, to withhold 
his confidence and friendſhip from perſons who reſemble any one 
of theſe three faces. As to the names which are ſuitable to them, 
it is undoubtedly neceſſary, in order to make a proper application, 
ro have ſtudied and compared men : but their inflexible, avaricious, 
deceitful, and unfeeling character is perfectly ſufficient, indepen- 
dent of names, to diſguſt at ouce the moſt exquiſite ſenſibillty, 
and, at the ſame time, the moſt perfect indifference, 


Knipperdolling's portraits, who was a furious and ſanguinary 
fanatic, and thufe of Storzenbecher, who was a famous pirate, in- 
dicate, almoit inſtantancauſly, characters harſh, ferocious, ener- 
getic, aud unſuſceptible of all kind affections. On approaching 
them, youfancy yourſelf tranſported into a groſs atmoſphere, where 
you diſficultly breathe. Never ſhould we be diſpoſed to repoſe 
confidence in ſuch contenances, from the mere love of the faces 
themſelves, even though we had never ſeen any thing that reſemb- 
bled them, for not one thing which they poſleſs invites us to com- 
municate to them our neceſſities ; nothing encourages us to expect 
conſolation or aſſiſtance from them, or that they ſhould take the 
ſlighteſt interelt in what concerns us. Even the beard bears a cha- 
acter of ſternneſs and inflexibility; and I could almoſt venture to 
affirm, that goodneſs never imprinted the ſmalleſt trace upon 
theſe viſages! but wickedneſs is ſo ſtrikingly marked there, that 
it is impoſſible to behold them without ſeeing either an emotion 


of averſion or terror. 


The left eye of number 1, is ſtrongly expreſſive of ſenſuality ; 
the noſe, of ability and haughty ſelf-ſufficiency ; the mouth, of 
contempt, and aſſurance founded in the confidence of its own 
powers. In mouth a, drawn by the fide of head 1, diſdain, but 
without any impreſſion of energy: and in mouth à. of figure 2, 
a mixture of contempt, levity, and indolence. Mouth 2, bears 
the mark of wickedneſs and impoſture; the third, that of ſavage- 


neſs. 
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WEEE NESS, INNOCENCE, AND GooDNEss.—See the Plate. 


When weakneſs, innocence, and goodneſs are found united, as 
it is in the annexed proſile, when modeſty and humility thus bend 
the head, what heart but feels itſelf moved and attracted? Is any 
thing more neceſſary to convey a reliſh for that exalted pleaſure 
of which our nature 1s capable, that of * and communi- 


cating the kindeſt affect ions? 


AUSTERITY, BLENDED WITH WIT AND ADDRESS, 


/ 


See the plate. 


At firſt ſight of the original of this portrait, there is hardly any 


ene who, before he had ſpoken a ſingle word, would not feel him- 
felf ſomehow uneaſy, and under conſtraint by his preſence alone. 
T think that face could never pleaſe on the firſt look; nor will it 
be regarded with ſatisfaction, even after we have diſcovered, by 


repeated obſervation, that in ſpite of the harſhneſs of the whole 
together, the eye and the forehead might poſſibly indicate wit 
and addreſs. 


Jupas IscARITIOT.— See the Plate. 


© He cared not for the poor. He was a thief, and had the bag, 
© and bare what was put therein.“ St. John, c. 12, v. 6. 


— 


1 


Had we never been told that this is the portrait of Judas Iſca- 


riot, after Holbein, had we never ſeen a ſace that bore the leaſt 
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relemblance to it, a primitive feeling would warn us at once to ex- 


pect ſrom it neither goodneſs, generoſity, tenderneſs, or elevation 

of mind, The ſordid Jew would excite our mme though we 
were able neither to compare him with any other, nor to give him 
a name. Theſe are ſv many oracles of feeling. 


MilpNkEss, WIspou, anD GooDNEss.—See the Plate. 


Although the mouth 1s coarſe and unfiniſhed, and though the 
nice obſerver may feel offended at the interval which ſeperates it 


from the noſe, it will not bearcompariſon with that of Addition the 


Eighth. 


In this ſketch you will obſerve mildneſs blended with wiſdom, a 
peaceful ſpirit, goodneſs that reflects —all theſe an attentive eye 
would diſtinguiſh here: a man in the ſmalleſt degree under the 
guidance of ſentiment, would haſten away from the one, to ſtop 
and complacently admire the other. 


Tux WorTHy CoveLE wiTH SINCERITY=—See the Plate. 


We are penetrated at ſight of this couple by a conſciouſneſs of 
their worthineſs. We are not here ſeduced by the charms of beau- 


ty; but ſweetneſs of temper, good. humour, and the defire of 
obliging, ſpeak plainly on theſe phyſionomies, and their * | 


goes inſtautaneouſly to the heart, 


Caſt but a ſingle glance on the face of the young perſon at 
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bottom of the Plate, though the drawing be a little defective, and 
you will be d, by an internal ſentiment, that you have no 


reaſon to be miſtruſtful of her. 


STRIKING CONTRAST BETWEEN ATTROCIOUSNESS AND 


GOEDNEsS,——See the Plate. 


An immediate ſentiment decides the character of theſe faces, ſo 
prodigioufly different from one another. While the goodneſs oh. 
ſervable'in the one pleaſes us, we are as much ſhocked with the 


attrociouſneſs diſcernible i in the others. 
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LECTURE nz 


THE PRECEDING SUBJECT CONCLUDED. 


BY this time I preſume, that it will be diſputed by any one, 
that Nature ſpeaks immediately to Nature. The form ſpeaks 
to the eye, juſt as crics and ſinging ſtrike the ear. Thus 
(continues our author) it is not the effect of phyſiognomi- 
(cal tact alone. (I readily grant that a ſecond ſentiment is aſſo- 
ciated with the firſt, and that as ſoon as we have the conſciouſneſs 
of this, a rational judgmeat is formed.) © Thus it is not the effect 
© of tact alone, it is on the ſolid ground of reafon, that, when L 
© ſee a man who reſembles Turenne, I ſuppoſe him a perſon of un- 
© common ſagacity, calm and reflecting in tracing his plans, and 


e ardent in the execution. 


Had we begun ſome ages ago to ſtudy the human form, to 


« claſs the characteriſtic features, to aſſort them according to their 


© different ſhades, to fix by drawings the molt remarkable inequa- 
* lities, lines, and relations, to comment on each fragment; we 
© ſheuld now have been in poſſeſſion of the alphabet of human na- 
© ture, an alphabet more voluminous than the Chineſe, and we 
© ſhould have had only to conſult it, in order to find an explana- 


tion of every face. 


canſider that the execution of ſuch an elementary 
work is not abſolutely impoſſible, I expect ſtill greater effects from 
SY 
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* language ſo rich, ſo correct, that from a ſimple a in 


tion reanimate the great men whoſe memory ancien t and modern 


© excludes him from the poſt which he ſolicits,” 


the happier for it ?* It is not to be doubted ; but, on the other 
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© it than Mr. Lavater himſelf. In that event, 1 figure to myſelf, a 


© words it may be poſlible to trace a portrait; ; that a faithful re- 
© preſentation of the mind will immediately indicate the contour 
6 of the body; that the phyſionomiſt ſhall, by a kind of regenera- 


© Plutarchs have celebrated; and that it may be caſy for him to 
© ſketch an ideal form for every employment in ſociety.” 


Nothing ſurely could be better expreſſed ; and, whether the 
author be ſpeaking in jeſt or in earneſt, this is the very thing I 
dare to expect, in part, or at leaſt from the next age, This idea 
is by no means chimerical ; and I purpoſe, in ſpeaking of the lines 
of the phyſionomy, to hazard ſome eſſays which ſhall have a ten. 
dency to realize it. | 


© With ſuch ideal repreſentations the cloſets of princes will in 
© future be furniſhed ; and he who ſhall come to ſolicit an employ- 
© ment for which he 1s not fit, muſt without murmuring ſubmit 
© to a refuſal, if it be evident that one of the fcatures of his face 


You may laugh or ſmile, both friends and enemies of truth, it 
is not the leſs certain that the prediction muſt be accompliſhed. 


© I thus figure to myſelf a new word, from which error and 
© fraud ſhall be for ever baniſhed.” And ſo they would, ſhould be- 
lief in phyſiognomy become general, ſhould all men un the po- 
wer to become obſervers, did not the need of diſſimulation con- 
tinually invent new artifices, which miſlead the phy ſionomiſt, at 


the firſt glance. 


« Afterwards it remains to be enquired, whether we ſhould be 


hand, the actual conflict of honeſty and virtue againſt cunning 
and vice, produces a diſplay of all the faculties of man, deifiet 
human nature, and raiſes it to that heaven from whence 1t derives 
its origin. 
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Our author continues, © Truth muſt always avoid extremes. Ve 
may expect a great deal from the ſcience of phy ſionomies; but, 
© however, let us not require too much. I perceive myſelf aſſaulted 
« {{j]] with a multitude of difficulties, ſome of which are very per- 
6 plexing. Is it really true, that there are ſo many men who re- 
« ſemble each other? or, Is not this apparrent reſemblance frequently 
nothing more than a general impreſſion, which vaniſhes on a more 
© attentive examination eſpecially when we compare ſeperately one 


feature with another? Does it never happen that one feature is in 


© oppolition to another ? that a timid noſe may be found placed be- 
$ tween two eyes which announce courage? 


If I accept extraordinary accidents, I do not recollect, that Þ 


ever obſerved contradictory features in the ſolid parts, or ſuch as 
are ſuſceptible of a well marked outlinc ; but I have often ſeen 
contradiction between the ſoft and ſolid parts—as alſo between the 


original form, of the ſoft parts, and the ſtate in which they appear 


at the time of examination. We may for example, denominate 
the original form, that which a dead body preſerves, which a vio- 
lent diſeaſe has not extenuated. 


« Farther, it is fully ſettled, That the reſemblance of forms im- 
« plies always that of minds? It is in families that the reſemblance 
* of faces is peculiarly ftriking, and yet you often remark in them 
very great difference of character. I have known twins fo like, 
© that they were frequently taken for one another, and who had 
© nota ſingle trait of conformity in their moral character.“ 


If that be ſtrictly true, I hereby promiſe topronounce phyſionomy 
and to the perſon who ſhall convince me of it. by pure reaſoning, I 
promiſe a copy of that work, with a hundred phyſionomical draws 


ings. I do not wiſh to be the ſole judge of my own cauſe; I will 


even venture to appeal to the deciſion of our author himſelf : let 
him chooſe three perſons to examine the fact: if two of them hold 
with him I have loſt--we muſt however, above all things procure very 
exact ſilhouettes of thoſe twin brothers: I declare upon my honour 
for my own part, that I never have diſcovered in any one inſtance 
the ſhadow of ſuch contradiction. 
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© Finally, what are we to think of that croud of exceptions which 
© may be ſaid to cruſh the rule? I ſhall quote ſome of them from 
© obſervations of my own. Look at Samuel Johnſon : he has the 
© air of a porter, neither the look, nor a ſingle trait ah . ut the mouth 
© annouces a penetrating mind, a man verſant in the ſciences,” 


So reſpectable an authority as that of our author ought perhaps 
to have conſtrained me to think, that, as he ſaw the object in 
this light, I muſt have been miſtaken.” But yet, in the courſe 


of more than ſix years experience, I have not met with a ſingle 


example of this kind? I have often, eſpecially in the early peri- 
ods of my phyſiognomical career, aſcribed fence and genius to 
perſons who poſſeſſed neither; but never, I believe, did I take a 
man of ſenſe, for an idiot. It is ſo true, that the ſigns of genius 
are infallible and ſtricking. After all theſe protellations, for 
which I have no voucher, except my own probity, 1 here pre- 
ſent— | 


Two HEADS oF Joynson.—See the Plate. 


Tae one on the left, drawn after the forth copy perhaps, has 
the appearance of being very indifferently executed; and yet, on 
my principles, that 1s to ſay, from obſervations which every one 
may repeat when he pleaſes, it bears the character of a profound 
thinker. Thoſe eye-brows, forming two horizontal lines under a 
narrow forehead, that noſe inclining downward, the contour of 
that cloſed mouth, the form of that chin, thoſe half- opened eyes, 
that air of refletion—in a word, every feature preſents, in my 
opinion, ſigns of ſagacity and meditation The profile of the 
other figure is not leſs characteriſtic. Every thing there is in 
harmony, from the forchcad to the chin—Though nothing were 
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ſeen of that face but the forehead, head, or the eye, or the chin, 
in each ef theſe features, taken ſeparately, might be traced 
the expreſſion of exquiſite ſenſe: - how much more is this diſ- 
coverable in the combination of the whole! 


Our author proceeds, The Phyſionomy of Hume was one of 
the moſt ordinary.” 


This is the idea which has been generally formed of it; but have 
not Ja right to ſuppoſe, that what is called the look, or 15 of the 
features, the uſual object of moſt phyſiognomical obſervations and 
deciſions may have eclipſed the fundamental phyſionomy, the con- 
tour and arch of the forehead, for example, to which few pay any 
attention! This ſingle circumſtance accounts for the judgment 
which has been formed of Hume. 


Churchill looks like a herdſman; Goldſmith had the air of a 
ſimpleton; and the inanimatelook of Strange betrays nothing of 
4 the artiſt.“ 


That look, deſtitute of expreſſion, is very common to great ar- 
tiſts. But it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the artiſt and the 


mas of genius. Coldneſs is an appendage to the mere artiſt. 


Would any one ſay, who knew not otherwiſe, that Wille, 
© with ſo much fire, paſſed his life in drawing parallels ?? 


Much vivacity may be united with great coolneſs. I am con- 


firmed in this by a variety of examples: and though it appears 


contradictory, it is not fo, Tt is not common to find warmth in 
thoſe who are lively, haſty, bold in enterpriſe, and expeditious in 
buſineſs : nothing can be more cool than this ſort of people, unleſs 
you ſpeak of them in their moments of vivacity. The ſtile and 
face of Wille have perfectly this character that is, if the por- 
t. ait I have ſcen of him in profile be a likeneſs. 


We all know a painter, who excels in pleaſing and graceful 
* ſubjes, whom you would rather take for a ſtern judge, accuſtom- 
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© ed to pronounce the ſentence of death. No I comprehend, 
ſaid I to myſelf, when his portrait was ſhown me, why the piQures 
of this celebrated painter are fo little to my taſte, why I find fo 
little ſpirit in his moſt brilliant compolitions. 


© T have ſeen (continues our author) a criminal condemned to 
© the wheel for the murder of his benefactor, and that monſter had 
© a face open and graceful like one of Guido's angels. It would not 
© be impoſſible to find in the galleys, heads of Regulus, and the 
© phyſionomy of Veſtals in the houſe of correction.“ Partly from 
my own experience, I am able to affirm preciſely the ſame thing, 
But however detcſtable the paſſions may be which have tyrannized 
over thoſe who preſent ſuch contraſts, I ſtill believe they acted upou 
characters not abſolutely wicked. A man born with happy diſpoſi- 
tions whoſe organiſation is delicate, and his fibres extremely irrita- 
ble, may in certain moments ſuffer himſelf to plunge into atrocious 
crimes, which would make him paſs in the eyes of che world for 
the moſt deteſtable of mankind. And yet it is poſſible he may be, 
at bottom, a much honeſter and better man than an hundred others 
who paſs for good, and who are incapable of the exceſſes which o- 
bliges us to condemn him. Who can be ignorant that, eſpecially 
in perſons delicately organiſed, the molt exalted virtue frequently 


borders upon the moſt odious crimes ? 


© Shew me theſe perſons, the author of the Eſſays on Phy fiog- | 
© nomy will reply; I will comment upon them, as I have done up- 
© on Socrates ; for ſome little trait which was not at firſt perceived, 


vill explain, perhaps, what had the appearance of an enigma.” 


© But, following this method, ſhall we not find in the commen- 
© tary many things that never exiſted in the text? 


That might happen, without any intention on my part. I like- 


wiſe admit, that with a good phyſionomy it is poſſible to commit 


a bad action. But, on the one hand, that phyſionomy will not 
be ſo good at the actual moment of guilt ; on the other, the guilty 
perſon will always perform a hundred good action for one that is 


bad. 
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© They tell us to form a judgment of an unknown character from 
« one we know; but is it ſo eaſy to know man well, when he en- 
velops himſelf in darkneſs, when he involves himſelf in contradic- 
«tions, and is by turns directly the oppoſite of what he was? 
How rarely do we find one of whom it may be ſaid: 


o 


qui 
«* Dualis ab incoepto proceſſerit, et ſibi conflet ! 


He is uniform from firſt to laſt, and ever conſiſtent with himſelf.? 


This is an important truth, and contains a grand leſſon for the 
Phyſionomiſt. 


Did we know nothing of Auguſtus but his act of clemency to 

* Cinna, nor of Cicero, but the hiſtory of his conſulſhip, what 
* men would they now appear to us? What a majeſtic figure a- 

© mong queens was Elizabeth, and yet how degraded. by playing 
the part of a ſuperannuated coquette ! James II. was courageous 
iin the field, but a daſtard on the throne! Monk, though the 
noble avenger of his ſovereign, was a daſtardly flave to his wife! 
* Algernoon Sidney and Ruſſel, both patriot worth of ancient 
Rome in her ſplendour, were penſioners of France! The father 
* of philoſophy, Bacon, was not an incorruptib le judge! 


Facts ſuch as theſe, communicate a kind of horror: one is 
* tempted to fly from mankind, and to renounce all intercourſe and 
* friendſhip with them. 


If theſe cameleon-ſouls, then, be alternately noble and con- 


* temptible, without any change of the external form, to what end 
ſerves the form ?Y— Why, it ſerves to ſhew what men might be, 
what they ought to be—jult as the mien or air of the face indicates 
what they ate at the moment of action. In a ſtate of reſt, the face 
declares the quantum of their powers, and the play of the features 
the uſe to which they put them. Sometimes, indeed, the ex- 


preſſion of their weakneſs is, to the whole of their character, wbat 


the ſpots of the ſun are with regard to that celeſtial luminary: the 


eye cannot diſcover them without the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, 
Vor. I. 2 
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Are not ourdeciſions, beſides, too ſtrongly tinctured by the me- 
© dium through which we are accuſtomed to view objects Yes, 
ſurely. © Smellfungus ſees every thing through a dim glaſs; ano- 
© ther looks at all objects through a priſm: many perſons never 
© contemplate virtue but in a convex mirror, and always apply the 
© microſcope to vice.” | 


Nothing could be better expreſſed than this; but the ſame caſe 


happens in every judgment pronounced on moral conduct: will it 
therefore be ſaid, that there 1s no {uch thing as morals ? | 


Swift, I am confident,” continues our Author, © would have 
< written a very different Syſtem of Phyſiognomy from Lavater— 
© What a rich fund of obſervation ſtill remains National Phyſio- 
© nomies, for example; all thoſe families, ſo infinitely varied, 


«which compoſe the numerous poſterity of Adam. From the 
Eſquimeau to the Greek, what a diverſity of ſhade! Europe, 


Germany alone, preſents varieties which cannot eſcape the ob. 
© ſerver. Heads which bear imprinted on them the form of go- 
© yernment—for it is this which gives the finiſhing to our educa» 
tion. Republicans, proud of the laws which eſtabliſh their ſecu- 
6 rity: haughty ſlaves, contented with the oppreſſion they ſuffer, 
© becauſe they can oppreſs in their turn: the Greeks of the age of 
© Pericles, and the Greeks under Haſſan Pacha; the & omans dur- 
© ing the Republic, under the emperors, and under the popes ; the 
* Engliſh under Henry VIII. and under Cromwell; the pre- 
© tended patriots Hamden, Pym, and Vane ;—theſe are the lead- 
ing objects which have often, indeed always, ftruck me. 


Theſe reflections, delivered with ſo much ſpirit and energy, have 


given me great pleaſure. The author, whom TI have unintention- 


ally offended, has a right to my moſt grateful acknowledgments; 
by permitting me to publiſh his obſervations. T ſhould be glad 
frequently to hear objections wade in the ſame ſpirit, and to re- 


ceive information and advice expreſſed in the ſame tone. Need I 


aſk pardon of my readers for the preſent inſertion ? or rather, 
expreſs a wiſh that I bad many ſuch to lay before them ? 
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Oppoſite is a ſkeleton of the Author's face; and, however im- 
perſect the drawing, you may diſcover in it infallible marks of the 
ſpirit of obſervation, Particularly, I requeſt you to remark that 


narrow and firm forehead ſloping back, and the great compoſure 
and energy of the whole. | 
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WECTURE XK. 


' GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE OBJECTIONS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN ADVANCED AGAINST THE SCIENCE 
OF PHY SIOGNOMVY. | 


I LONG deliberated, whether J ſhould, in this firſt volume, 
examine the objections which have been made againſt the Scicnce 
of Phyſionomics. A few ends, whoſe judgment I much reſpect, 
adviſed me againſt it: but, when I conſidered every thing, I 
thought it fair to give every aſſiſtance in my power to thoſe who 
are engaged in the ſearch of truth, in order to extricate them 
from the embarraſſment into which they are liable to be thicwn 
by the objections which are every day repeated. 


The objections, which may be made againſt the truth of the 
expreſſion in the human features, are innumerable ; but a great 
part of them ſcem to me of eaſy ſolution : others, on the contrary, 
preſent great difficulties to him who wiſhes to anſwer them; or 
rather, this anſwer is hitherto impoſſible, However, before 1 
enter upon the detail, I ſhall eſtabliſh ſome general obſervations, 
which, carefully waghed, wall afford a ſolution to ſome of the 


difficulties. 


Unanſwerable objections may be raiſed againſt incontrovertible 
truths ; objections of the ſame kind may be brought againſt the 
beſl atteſted facts, and yet their authenticity remain unſhaken. 
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Except mathematics, every ſcience has its weak ſide; why then 
ſhould it ſeem ſtrange, that the Science of Pbyſionomies, which 
is ſtill in its iafancy, preſents ſome difficulty? To produce one 
example from a multitude, is it not undoubtedly certain, hat the 
rays of light croſs each other? But who can anſwer ali the objec- 
tions wich may be made to the poſſibility of the fact? When 
any fact is to be examined, it is, in the firſt inſtance, of im- 
portance to canvas the reaſons which make for it.” Oue proof 
which demonſtrates its exiftence, were it one only, outwelgzis 
ten thouſand cbjetions, The authority of ſingle poſitiv. wit= 
neſs, who, in reſpect of information and integrity, merits full con- 
fidence, is preferable to that of an infinity of evidence purely ne- 
gative. Every objection to a certain truths is, properly ſpeaking, 
only a negative witneſs, Though ten thouſand perſ 1s ſhould 
un in ſaying, * It is a thing 1 never obſerved ; 1 never had any 
© experierce of it ;* what would it prove againſt the ſingle teſti- 
mony of an honeſt ind reziunable man, who ſhould affirm. I have 
* off rved it, and it depends only upon yourſelf to acq//ire the ſame 
6 cxperience ?? It is wholly impoſſible to raiſe a ſol bj. Aion to 
thc evident exiſtence of a fact. No power on earth can overturn 
what is a poſitive matter of fact; it is impoſſible tv produce againſt 
it another fact equally oe: every objection mult be mere- 


ly negative. 


I will now apply theſe principles to the Science of Phyſiognomy. 
Proof inconteſtable of the real and ſelf. evident figuificancy of the 
features of the human face, will effectually deſlroy a great number 
of objections, which it would perhaps be difficult to anſwer, Firſt, 
it is neceſſary. therefore, to attend to what is poſitive and certain 
in the Science of Phyſionomies, and you will ſu. be enabled to 
anſwer many objections, or to paſs over with coutcmpt fuck as 
deſerve no anſwer; and there are many of theſc. 


The attention paid to what is poſitive, to atta«!. importance to 
it, is perhaps one of the marks of energy and firmuels of character, 
A common or a ſuperbcial mind beftows little conſide ration on ity 


and adheres. to negatives with inflexible obliinacy. 


Firſt, examine what you are, what the extent of your faculties, 
powers, and your acquired knowledge, before you once think of 
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enquiring what you are not, what you do not know, in what you 
are deficient, and what is beyond your power. Every human 
being, who wiſhes to become wife and happy, mult follow this 
rule, and, if I may uſe the expreſſion, identify himſelf by it. The 
real ſage conſiders always in the firſt place, what is; the pre- 
tended ſage, the pedant, enquires firlt what is wanting. The irue 
philoſopher begins with examining the poſitive proofs which ſup- 
port a fact (I intreat the reader not to loſe ſight of the idea 
which I affix to this afſertion)—while little minds devote their 
chief attention to the negative proofs which attack it, Such has 
always been, for example, the method of attack employed by in- 
| fidels againſt Chriſtianity. Granting the doctrine of the Golpel 
to be falſe—this mode of demonſtrating its falſchood would not be 
the leſs inconſiſtent with the rules of equity and ſound logic ; a. 
ſuch, this method ought to be rejected, before we enter the 118 
with thoſe who ule it. | 


But the queſtion to be reſolved is, © Are the arguments which 
© may be adduced in its favour too politive, too peremptory to he 
_ © overthrown by the molt plauſible objections ?? For my part, I 
am as much convince of it, a: of my exiſtence; and every impar- 
tial reader will be ſo too, by the time he hasread my book withs 
out prejudice, if he has underſtanding and candour enough not 
to deny, that eyes were given us to "BE though there be 1 in this 
s world a great many eyes that do not FI 


The Literati of a certain order may, probably, cavil at this, 
They may quote upon me, after Reaumur, the female bntterfly 
and the winged ant, to prove that it is poſſible to be miſtaken in 
determining the final cauſes of a phyſical being. They may ſay, 
© Wings ſeem to be made for flying, and yet the inſects mentioned 
do not fly: it is not certain, then, that wings were made for 
flying. In the ſame manner, fince there are beings which do not 
* ſee, though they have eyes, it is not more certain that we have 
© received eyes preciſely for the purpoſe of ſeeing, &c.“ To objec- 
tions of this ſort I never will give a ſerious anſwer, No! I appeal 
to plain good ſenſe. I obſerve ten or twenty perſons, and find they 
have eyes, and the faculty of ſeeing when they open them to the 
light. Now, if theſe ten or twenty perſons have not been pur- 
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poſely choſen; if they have been taken without choice from a 
multitude, it is probable that all beings like them are endowed 
with a ſenſe of ſeeing, by means of the organ of the eye, This 
mode of reaſoning is at leaſt that of all ages and nations; and if it 
be juſt in this caſe, it mult be ſo with reſpect to phyſiognomy. 


It therefore appears to me, that the grand duty of the defender 
of this ſcience is, to make it apparent, That ten, twenty, or 
* thirty perſons taken by chance from the multitude, have con- 
feſſedly a phyſiognomical expreſſion ; that is to ſay, there is ob- 
 ſervable in them a decided relation between the internal faculties 
* and the external form-—juſt as it is obſervable that ten, twenty 
* or thirty perſons, taken by chance, ſee only by the aſſiſtance of 
* of their eyes.“ The univerſality of phyſiognomical expreſſion, 
will be found as certainly eſtabliſhed, when this fact is once de- 
monſtrated, as the following: The ſenſe of ſeeing depends up- 
* on the eyes, fince it 1s proved, that twenty or thirty perſons, 
taken by chance, ſee by means of the eyes only.“ From that 
ſmall number I have an undoubted right to conclude the ſame 
thing of ten thouſand others, whether I have ſeen them or not. 


But, probably, I ſhall be told, Though this aſſertion might 
© be proved with regard to certain features of the face, does it 
© follow, that it holds good as to all of them?? TI addreſs myſelf 
to you, ye friends of truth: I think it does; and, if I am wrong, 
by you I will be corrected. 


When I know that man ſees by the eyes, and hears by the ears, 
and cannot, for a moment, doubt that theſe organs have a de- 
terminate and poſitive deſtination, I cannot think I am deducing a 
falſe confequence in admitting, That the other organs, and in 
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general the other parts, which compoſe a whole ſo perfectly and 1 

ſo wonderfully regulated, have likewiſe their certain deſtination, {844 
and their particular functions. This conſequence would not be * 
leſs juſt, even though J had not yet obtained the knowledge of the f a 


deſtination of ſome few of thoſe parts, 
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I conceive myſelf capable of proving, to every man, who poſ- 
ſeſſes common ſenſe. That, in every individual of the human race, 
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© ſomething is to be ſeen whoſe fignification is determinate, at 
leaſt in certain circumſtances; and the demonſtration of this 
truth is as eaſy, perhaps, as it is to induce the weakeſt of man- 
© kind to comprehend, That ſome of the members of our body 
have their preciſe and determinate deſtination.” 


Obſerve twenty or thirty perſons collected indifferently. Look | 
at them when they laugh or when they cry, and you will eaſily 
find a ſtriking relation in the expreſſion and manifeſtation of their 
joy and ſorrow ; ſome of their features will have obtained a kind 
of reſemblauce, which did not exiſt before they were thus thrown 
ito the ſame ſtate. Since, then, it is acknowledged that extreme 
joy and extreme ſorrow have expreſſions by which they may be 
diltinguiſhed, and which differ as much from each other as joy 
and ſorrow differ, mult it not alſo be admitted, © That a ſtate of 
© calmneſs has likewiſe its particular expreſſion ? This ſtate viſibly 
gives to the muſcles next the eyes and lips a different ſituation,” 
If this be allowed, as it reſpects the three ſtates of joy, ſorrow, 
and tranquility, why not admit it likewiſe with reſpec to every 
other diſpoſition of mind? For example, pride, humility, ng 
tience, generoſiy, &c. &c. 


Conſiſtent with invariable laws, a ſtone riſes into the air when 
forcibles thrown upward ; in ſubjection to the ſame laws, it falls 
back to the earth. And is it not by the ſame laws that it remains 

at reſt, if no one put it in motion ? 


Every thing in nature is either ſubject to laws, or every thing is 
tated 14 from them ; all 1s effect and cauſe, or nothing 1s ſuch. 


Theſe maxims, incontrovertible in themſelves, ought to be among 
the firſt axioms of philoſophy ; ; and, their evidence once admitted 
the ſcience | defend is fortified againſt every poſſible objection, 
even againſt thoſe to which no anſwer has yet been found ; for, 
theſe being eſtabliſhed, it is proved, * That every face has certain 
features which characteriſe the mind, to the ſame pitch that eyes 
© characteriſe the ſenſe of ſeeing.” But it will again be ſaid, The 
© ſigns of joy and ſorrow, attention and inattention, being infi- 
© nitely varied, how is it poſſible to eſtabliſh invariable laws to im 
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part the knowl: dge of them ?? Let thoſe, who put this queſtion, 
recollect, what variety is? o be found in human eyes, and, indeed, 
in the eyes of all beings indowed with fight— That there is an 
immenſe difference between the eye of the eagle and the mole, the 
eye of the elephant and the gnat ! And yet, do not all eyes ſee, if 
unalfected by diſcaſe? The ſame difference exiſts between the 
cars, the limbs, and the legs; the ears are for hearing, and the 
legs are for walking, 


If this difference, therefore, prevents not our conſidering them 
as the expreſſions, as the organs of ſeeing, herring, and walking, 
why ſhould we not empioy the ſame mode of reaſoning with re- 
ſpect to every trait and lineament of the numan body? The ſigns 
which ex preſs the ſituations of mind which reſemble each other, 
cannot be more various, than are the eyes, the ears, and the * 
ot ali the beings which fce, which hear, and walk; and yet it is 
not more difficult to diſcover and to determine what the ſigns of 
theſe ſituations have in common between them, than it is to diſ- 
cover and determine what is common to all eyes, all ears, &c. in 


bugs who poſſeſs the faculty of ſeeing and hearing. 


SOME PARTICULAR OBJECTIONS REFUTED. 


OBJECTION I. 

IT has been ſaid, © That there are perſons, who, without har. 
© ing ſuffered by ſickneſs, without leading a life of debauchery, 
© have always a pale and meagre appearance, and yet arrive at 2 
very advanced age, who continue to enjoy, to the laſt, perfed 


6 health and vigour.” 


REPLY. 


To this I reply, that theſe caſes are uncommon, There are al- 
ways a thouſand whoſe colour and air announce the conſtitution, 
for one whoſe external appearance leads you into a miſtake, Be. 
ſides, I preſume, that theſe extraordinary caſes generally proceed 
from impreſſions made upon the mother during her pregnancy. 


I ſhall quote (ſays a friend), among the myſteries which this 
© \ubjeR preſents to us, but a fingle claſs of phenomena—heredi- 
* tary diſtempers. As to rickety and venereal complaints, which 
© children do not feel till a certain age, the arthritis, the gout, they 
are examples too frequent to need to be mentioned; but Borelli 
© ſpeaks of two lads, who, without having received any hurt, both 
© became lame at the age of fifteen, the era when their father be- 
came ſo by accident.” But let us return to thoſe pale and wan 
countenances alluded to in the objection. A fright, when a wo- 
man is pregnant, accounts, naturally enough I think, for the pale - 
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ocſs of the infant. God only knows the ſecret laws of imagina- 
tion, of the ſympatky, or influence which have occaſioned caſcs of 


this ſort; but in general they may be conſidered as exceptions, of 


which the accidental cauſes are not difficu!t to be traced. Befides, 
who knows whether thoſe very ſame perſons would not have en- 
joyed {till more perfect health, had it not been for the accidents in 
queſtion ? To what then amounts the objection? It no more diſ- 


proves phyſiognomy, than the exiſtence of awarfs, giants, and ſome 


monſters, diſproves the proportion and ſymmetry of the human 


body. 


OsJeEcT1ON 11. The friend already quoted goes farther, and 

ſays, © I know a man of a very robuſt conſtitution, who, the hands 

* excepted, has all the appearance of debility, and paſſes for feeble 
with thoſe who are unacquainted with his real conſtitution.“ 


ReyLy. I ſhould like to ſee that man; for I can hardly believe 
that the exp eſſion of vigour is ſenſible in his hands only, How- 
ever, if it be ſo, his ſtrength is apparent in at leaſt one part of his 
body ; and even ſuppoſing it had no expreſſion whatever, you 
would ſtill have but one exception—a ſingle ſolitary example. I 
repeat it, I greatly diſtruſt this obſervation + never did I ſee a ro- 
buſt man whom I could not diſcover to be ſuch by various 


characters. 


 OnJecr1ox 111. © Perſons whoſe faces announce heroic bra- 
very, have been jeen among the firſt to fly in the day of battle.” 


Reety, The leſs a man is, the greater he wiſhes to appear. 
But what air had theſe would-be heroes? Did they reſemble the 
Hercules de Farneſe? I very much doubt it: give us a drawing 
of them, let us view them. The phyſionomiſt will ſay, perhaps 
at the ſecond, if not at the firſt glance, Quanta ſpeciet! Be ſides, it is 
poſſible that ſickneſs, an accident, or the hy pochondria, may diſ- 


compoſe the moſt approved valour ; and this very mixture will not 


eſcape the piercing eyes of the phyſionomiſt. 


OspJEcTioN Iv. © There are perſons of a very haughty de- 
* meanour, who exhibit no indications of pride in their conduct. 
And 
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k Reyry. It is poſſible to be proud, and yet to affect humility, 
IH Or elſe, education and commerce with the world may give a man 


the air of pride, whilſt the heart is pei fectly humble: but this in. 
ward hu nility pierces through the hauy htin« fs of the exterior, as 


the rays of the ſun dart through a tranſparent cloud; and that 
ſcemi gly proud man would be huubler ſtill, were his manner 
leſs auſtere. 


QOBJtc7ioNn v. © We often fee mechanics poſſe ſſed of aſtoniſh- 
© rig addreſ, ca le of cx: uting the moſt delicate and highly 
d pieces of work, with hands as aukward and clumſy as a 
harr of wood, while the ſlender fin. ers of a woman are fre. 
que tl inc Ile of all mechanical labour tha 1£quires any 


b 


1 thing ot del 'ACY- 


ReeLy. I ſhould be very nappy to ſee them placed coſe by 


ench other, and then compare the one with tne other. Moſt Va. 
c 


turaliits agree in aſeribing to the el-phont an unwieidy five a 
ſtupic 41”, and heighten the contrai. which 1s to b. found b „ en 
the addreſs poſſelfed Ly th animdt and his eig nt, a r er 


I. etended ſtup dit), bat compare ti I pant with the i2rh, 

arc let me aſ you, which of the two, mercy by the Den * of 

1 Odily fl: ucture, proclaims the me ft ader: fs; IU s ot m,, 
the maſs winch decides it, as the nature, the m- yea! neſs, t1 
fi xibthty of the body, the ne: ves, the inn den bb ary. Agan, 
dehcacy is one thin, and force another. 4 would nave 

| draw: better with a piece of charcoal, than ſ{c...c mi.iature pains 
5 ters can with the fineſt pencil. The mechanic m- join io cu 
| organs a very acute genus, and, in that caſc, wil execute much 
more de icately with a coarſe hand, hau an ordin y workman 

with the fineſt fingers. If nothing, however. in the face and cxte- 

rior of the artiſt 1n queition anncunces white e is, the example is 

certainly agaiuſt me; but in dei to decide it accurately, are you 

ſtrictly acquainted with all the indications of mechanical genius? 

Have you obſerved whether his eyes be clear, pen« rating, funk 

deep in the head; whether his look be quick, certain, and fteady 

whether the bone adjoining t the eye be prominent? Have you 

paid the utmoſt attention to the arch of his forehcad, to the pli- 

ancy of his limbs, and wither they be delicate or maily ? Have 


vou, J again repeat it, perceived, obſerved eſtimated all this? It 
is very eaſy to ſay, That man has not the air of what he is:“ but 
it remains to be enquired, V pronounces this deciſion 2? 


Orircriox vi, © We meet with very ſprightly people whoſe 
faces have no meaning,” g 


Repry. This fact ought to be ſtated with a great deal more 


preciſion. 


1 confeſs. for my part, that all the miſtakes I have made, 
orig enated in my obſerving inaccurately. Thus I always aſſigned 
the ſame ſeat to the ſigns of a quality; I uſed generally, to look 
for them there only, and very often did not find them. For 
examp- e; though I was thoroughly convinced that there did ex- 
iſt in ſuch an individual an extraordinary degree of force, I had 
not ſufficient fill to diſcover the ſcat of the indication of that 
force, Why? Becauſe I thought of tracing it in a ſingle feature 
only, or elſe in the whole face taken together. This millake I fell 
into chiefly with reſpect to perſons whoſe knowledge was ctreum- 
ſcribed to one particular branch, and who otherwile paſſed for 


nothing extraordinary; to thoſe allo whole power of mind were all 


directed in one current, toward one particular object; and to thoſe 
wiolc powers were as yet hut feebly determined; or, to expreſs 


myſclf more fully, who had not yet tried, or ſo fficĩently exerted. 


powers. Several years ag ] ſaw a great mathematician, the won- 
der of Europe, who at firſt glance, nay long after, appeared to have 
a verv unmeaning face. I took a perfect likeneſs of him, and hav- 
in occaſ} mn to ex2mine the face minutely, diſcovered a particular 
trait, which cave a characteriſtic expreſſion to his look; and that 
very expreſſion, a few years afterwards, I diſcovered in another 
man of ſcience, v:ry much inferior to the former, but yet a perſon 
of vreat merit, and w!.ofe face, in ſome reſpects not very expreſſixe 
ſeemed calculated to puzzle all my phy ſiognomical ſkill. J have 
never found, tince then, any one poſſeſſed of a ſimilar look, whe 
was not likewiſe endowed with ſome extraordinary quality er 
talent, however unmeaning his pbyſionomy might appear. 


It is very clearly proved by theſe examples, that there is as much 
foundation for aſſerting as for denying, That a man may unite 
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© a very * exterior, mental qualities altogether un 
common.“ 


J have had it aſſerted to me, as an object ion, That Mr. d' Alem. 
bert has a mean look. It is impoſſible for me to lay any th.ag 
about it, till I have ſeen him; but I know his profile engraved by 
Cochin, which is ſaid to be much inferior to the original, and wich- 
out mentioning ſeveral indications not eafily to be charatcriied, it 
is certain that the forehead and a part of the noſe are ſuch as I 
have never ſeen belonging to any ordinary man, 


Os8Jrcrion vii. There are, at leaſt, perſons of very con- 
© trated minds, whoſe pliy ſionomy announces a good deal of ſpirit | 
< andnre.” 


Yes; *tis 2 there are ſuch perſons daily to be met with, But 
my reply to „and I am contident that it is Well founded, is, 
© That it is pol. le the natural diſpoſitions may have been cel- 
© Jent, but that th may have, been buried 131020 04. or Oetirsy cd 
0 by the abuſe of them,* En rey 10 ppare nt— but what is t: 
Why, tis power ill directed. Ir is p flible that a fire, (ouſccrated 
to ſenſuality, ſhould be ſabſervient to the ducovery ard the ro- 
pagation of truth? or, What is to be exp: cicd from a hue that 
emits no light? A flame that burns without an obj ct? 


I moſt ſeriouſly declare, that, among the many juitly celebrated 
characters with whom I am contemporary (any oi whom J have 
the unſpeakable pleaſure of being perſonally acquainted wit, ef- 
pecially in Germany and Switzerland), there is not a fingle one in 
whom the degree of intelligence, ſenſibility, or genius, is not ex- 
actly marked by the features of the face, and particularly in the 
ſtructure of the head. Surcly, no being rn of obſerving n:eds 
to bluſh at being obſerved; for, proceeding from God, the creature 
has no reaſon to be aſhamed of being created and formed ſuch as it 
is. I hope, therefore, that perſons of a mardy characte (tor iuch 
only I write, and not for children) will not chink me gui.ty of in- 
diſcretion, if, as a proof of what I have advanced I here mention ttie 
names of certain illuſtrious perſonages now in life. Beſides, tis 
will furniſh a freſh proof of the univeriality of payſiognomical diſ- 
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cernment; for I am confident, I ſhall not be contradicted by any 


I take the liberty of inſerting. 


Suffer me to begin with you, reſpeo ae Bodmer! Who does 


not perce ve in his looks a mind original, natural, ingenious? Who 
does not diſcern in him the poet, the friend of youth? 2 This ven- 
erable old man is 3 years old. 


Who perceives not in Geſſner the amiable enthuſiaſm of an ad- 
mirer of Nature, capable of painting and embelliſhing it? A man 
whoſe eye is as correct as his taſte is exquiſite? 


It can never be ſaid, in any ſenſe, of Mendelſshon (author of 
Phedon), that he was born to be a wreſtler ; but is it poſſible to 


_ overlook his uncommon diſcernment, his vaſt and luminous mind? 


: Who diſcerns not in Zimmermann (phyſician to the king of 
Great Britain at Hanover), the moſt uncommon aſſemblage of de- 
licacy and energy; a profound acquaintance (under the veil of 


phitoſ9phic ſatire) with human nature; the warmth of ſentiment 


joined to the calm of reaſon, and gravity blended with gaiety ? 


ls it poſſible not to diſtinguiſh, in Spalding (one of the moſt 
cel-brated preachers at Berlin, author of a work entitled © The 
Deſtination of Man),“ the profound thinker, the man of modeſty, 
but ef firmneſs in his principles, a writer full of {weetneſs, ele- 
gance, and manly ſenfibility ? 


In Baſedo (author of ſeveral Treatiſes on Education) an ob- 
ſerver profound, active, indefatigable, ever true to reaſon, 


Let me aſk thoſe who have ſeen Sulzer, Haller, Lambert, was 
it poſſible to look at them, obſerve them, compare them, without 
reading on their forehead theſe characters ſenſibly traced by the 
finger of God himſ-If : Where ſhall you fee their like again?“ 


Laok in the higheſt ranks of ſociety, and the ſame examples may 
be traced ; for inſtance, who perceives not in Charles duke of Wur- 
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temberg a creative ſpirit, prompt to invent, execute, and hat 
ſeems to be rarely ſeparated from it equally prompt to deſtroy ? 


In Frederic, king of Pruſſia, a genius which undertakes, con. 
duRs, accompliſhes whatever he will; unſhaken firmneſs ; a pre. 
cifion which forces itielf on your notice in his converſation, his 


writings, and, indeed, in all his actions. 
| \ 


I mnſt go yet farther. Among all the good portraits of remark. 
able perſonages which have been ſubmitted to my view (and what 
collections have I made! I do not remember having ſeen one that 
did not bear ſelf-evident marks of greatneſs. However, as exam- 
ples, I ſhall produce only the following names: Charles XII. 
Louis XIV. Turenne, Sully, Poliguac, M nteſquien, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Newton, Clarke, Maupertuis, Pope, Lock, Swift, 


« Leſſing, &c. 


I verily believe that the expreſſion of this character of greatneſs, 
is to be found in every ſilhouette: TI could produce ſeveral which 
would oblige every experienced obſerver to adopt this opinion. 


ADDITION 2. 


See the two Plates of AnTiIQUEs annexed. 


THE Antiques engraved on theſe plates are bad copies of ſix- 
teen celebrated heads, or rather they preſent ſixteen caricatures ; 
yet there is not one of them whoſe phyſionomy is wholly mean ; 
and ſhould we happen to meet a face of this kind, we may be cer- 


tain of having found ſomething extraordinary. 


1. In the head of Cicero, and in every one that reſembles it, 
there is, beyond diſpute, a very uncommoa ſerenity, a great exu- 
berance of ideas, and a wonderful facility of expreſſing them. It 


appears particularly, and in a very ftriking manner, in the forc- 


head. : 
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2. Socrates. If the eye had not been placed too near the noſe 
(by a miſtake in the drawing), this head would contradict all that 
has been aſſerted with reſpe& to the want of expreſſion in the phy- 
honomy of - Socrates, or the deficiency of harmony between his 
face and his mind. - 

3. Thales. This face announces a firmneſs not to ſhaken; a 
force perfectly homogeneous, 725 
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Ne Hippocrates. A calm obſerver, endowed with a ſolid un- 
derſtanding and great ſerenity of mind. 


* 
N 


* * 
8 
, 
my ODE 
. 


5. Archytas. More ſerious, firm, profound, attentive, and re- 


Hecting, than Hippocrates. | i 
6. Plato. Here the artiſt has failed in conveying the delicacy It ? 
ofthe original. However, let me ſee a face like this, with fuch a ©# 
forehead, ſuch a noſe, with that determined look (though the eye | 4 | 
bc too much lengthened in the copy), that does not expreſs an | 1 
acute ſenſe of the honourable and the beautiful. th, 
7. Xenocrates. The drawing of the outline is timid and in- be 
correct; that of the eye, in particular, is wretched, Notwith- 2 15 
ſtanding, you read on that face a character of attention, the talent 1 
of marking what is ſaid, and that of comprehending it with caſe. if | 
8. Portius Cato, In the harmony and homogeneity of that 3 
face, I diſcover, particularly in the mouth, the ex pretinn of liberty 1 
and tranquillity. : Nt 
9. Valerius Publicola. The drawing is ſlovenly; the eye is Fo 


coutemptible. The face indicates only an intelligent mind, elo- 
quence, and ability in the management of public buſineſs. 


10. Homer, This face, however different from the other por- 
traits we have of Homer, is well executed; its expreſſion, were 
it only that of the noſe, is ſo ſublime, that it can comport ouly 
with the ſublimity of the genius of the father of Poets. 
. B b | 
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I 1. Lucius Junius Brutus. This head is worſe drawn than any 


of the reſt: it exhibits a diſagreeable phyſionomy, in which you 


cannot trace a ſingle indication of tendern<fs and ſenſibility; ne— 
vertheleſs, you may diſtinguiſh, even in that wretched caricature, 
particularly in the lower part of the face, evident marks of an un. 
common character. . 


12. Marcus Junius Brutus. The tip of the noſe preſents ſome. 
things below mediocrity : but in the forehead, and the whole 
form of the head, the great man is very diſcernible. 


1:. Germanicus. The mouth wants expreſſion : all the ref 
proclaims a great and exalted character, 


14. Titus. The drawing of the eye, the mouth, and the noſ- 
tril, is intolerable ; but the forehead and the noſe diſtinctly an- 


nounce this to be the phyſionomy of Titus. 


15 Antoninus Pius. Spite of the defects this copy, the 
forchead preſerves the impreſs of exquiſite judgment and ſtoical 
firmneſs. 


16. Marcus Aurehus. There is ſomething celeſtial in the eye; 
and you may diſtinguiſh in the contour of the profile from the root 
of thenoſe, the expreſſion of profound tenſe, a character of wiſdom 


and probity. 


ADDITION K, 


See Heads of SHAKESPEAR, L. STERNE, S. CLARKE. 


Here are three faces, or rather m ſs of three ſingular faces, which 
will ever pieſerve the diſtinctive character of their originals, place 
them in what ſituation you will; nay, were they even disſigured 
by grimaces, The vaſt and powerful genius of Shake ſpear, fo 
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prompt to penetrate, to ſeize every thing—that commanding genius 
is reproduced in characters perfectly legible in each of the four 
parts of the face, in the forehead, eycs, noſe, and mouth. 


You diſcover the arch, ſatirical Sterne, the ſhrewd and exqui- 
ſte obſcrver, more limited in his object, but for that very reaſon 
more profound; you diſoover him in the eyes, in the ſpace which 
leparates them, in the noſc, and in the mouth. 


On examining the third, what calmneſs, what powers of reaſon 


are diſcernable, both in the forn of the face, and th. proportion of 


the features! notwithilanding, however, this copy of Claitke is, in 
other reſpects, very tauity, 


ADDITION © 
See Head of D* ARGENSoON, 
as 


This drawing, and moſt of thoſe repreſenting the heads of 
French Literati (introduced in the courſe of the work), can hardly 
paſs for portraits ſo much the better for phytiognomy. Theſe 
lines and theſe contours, however inanimated they appear, have 
nevertheleſs a character which cannut eſcape the obſerver. Ab. 
firacted from the air of the face, or the momentaneous expreſſion 


of his features—[T mention this once for all—Jo not theſe buſhy 
eyebrows, the interval between them, the form of the eyes and 
noſe, ſufficiently pourtray the great man? How clearly does this 
character of greatneſs manit-{t itfelf alſo in the combination of 
the features! 
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ſtriking is the contraſt between the chubby and voluptuous face of 
the one, and the countenance of the other, whoſe features are ſo 
diſtinctly marked, and bear ſuch a character of wiſdom ? 


— — 


4 ö | l 

1 Sec Heads of Voisin, HENAULT. 

1 | 
np fi Theſe two heads, with reſpe& to greatneſs, are inferior to the - 
1 laſt; vet both have a ſtrong marked character. Who is there that — 
ty cannot diſcover at once, the Anacreontic Poet from the reflecting, be 
j \ crave, and profound author? What acuteneſs in the right eye of 

9 Voilin, aud what candour in the noſe and mouth! How amazingly 


ADDITION Eb. 
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See Heads of D'XMlASsLE, How ARD, URFEIUs, TuRENNE, 
SHAKE SPEAR- | 


Tn the firſt of theſe faces it would have been ſufficient to have 
given the reſemblance of the eyebrows, noſe, and mouth; in the 
ſecond, that of the forehead and noſe ; in the third, correct in the 
forehead; and in the fourth, to have been exact in the eyes, eye- 
brows, noſe, and mouth; in order to preſerve in all, notwithltand. 
ing the incorre&neſs of the d-fign, that character of greatneſs 


which ſo juſtly belongs to them. 


In the ſmall profile of Shakeſpear, the experienced obſerver will 
diſcover a great deal of expreſſion, particularly in the eye and the 


forchead. 
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ADDITION © 


See Head of Wakx. n 


This is the maſk, or rather the inanimate form of the face, of 
the celebrated Wren, the great Engliſh architect. Were it poſſible 
to find in the whole world a man who had ſuch eyes, with that 
forehead, noſe, mouth, and chin, without his being endowed by 
Nature with ſome cxtraordinary talent, ] for ever renounce the 
Science of Phyſionomies. 


ADDITION © 


See Read of Moxcrir. 


This copy does not poſſeſs the grace of the original; yet, how- 
ever, you may diſtinguiſh in the form of the forehead, in the ex- 
tremity of the bone above the right eye, in the obliquity and the 


tip of the noſe, an expteſſion of taite and delicacy. It muſt alſo be 


allowed, that Nature, in forming that face, intended a * deſ- 
tination than the production of mere amuſe. ent. 


ADDITION I 
See Head of SeaLbixG. 


Here, at the firſt view, a luminous mind is diſtinguiſhable, 
The forehead contains ſolid and correct ideas; the eye penetrates 
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through the ſurface of objects; round the mouth there is an ex. 
preſſion of taſte and elegance, and over the whole face is diſcerni- 
ble the marks of prudence and ability. The horizontal poſition 
of the eyes, noſe, and mouth, and the proportion of the whole in 
general, fully conveys the tranquillity and confidence of a firm and 


ſteady mind. 


ION I. 


See the ſame Face in Profile. 


You will obſerve, this is the ſame face in profile ; with this eſ- 
ſential defect, that the contours are flattened, and the features, 
which ought to be prominent, rounded off. The forehead indi- 
cates a thinker who embraces a vall ficid ; the eye conveys a {ſweet 
ſenſibility, and the man of taſte is conſpicuous in the noſe and 
mouth. The drawing of the noſtril, however, is defective; it is 
too ſmall, and the trait which forms it is poorly marked. 


ADDITION K. 


See Head of Arness TRIESr. 


This portrait of Anthony Trieſt, after the manner of Vandy ke, 
is one of the molt ſpeaking portraits i ever remember to have ſeen, 
The forehead is not ſufficiently characteriſtic. The eyes, noſe, 
and mouth, have the impreſs of reflection, wiſdom, and fortitude, 
The ſpirit which animates that face, ſeems calculated for politics 
rather than metaphyſics. 
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ADDITION 


Sce the Plate, repreſenting TRUTH, PRECISION, Hars 
MONY, CALMNESS, and EXPRESSION. 


This face is full of truth, preciſion, harmony, calmneſs, and 
expreſſion. To who: could that be a matter of indifference z or 
who after having once feen it, could ſay, Do you diſcover the 

great man there? Is not that one of the faces v hich vou meet 


with every day of your life? 


ADDITION M. 


CHARLES XII. of SWEDEN. — See the Plate. 


No one can ſay, on viewing this portrait, There is an ordi- 


n 
12 


e 


nary face! You may perceive in it that open, honeit, bold cha- 
racter, that firm, unſhaken mind, filled with the conſciouſneſs 
of its own ſtrength But the noſe is evidently too large; the 
= noſtril has been ſhamefully unattended to- Though the drawing 
| wants correctneſs, the mouth abſclutely ſpeaks. Ir 1s far removed 
from every ſpecies of timidity and affectation. What an air of 

Ml majeſty in all the lower part of the face! Lheartiit, it is true, as 
Zi the work was ideal, thought himfelf obliged ro ſoften that harſa 
and inflexible character; but ſtil you find it in the whole, when 

taken together, c{peciaily in the eyebrows, and their relation to 
the noſe. That forche?d has not been fur. owed by the intrigues 


of the Cabinet; it del'ghits not over plans co ceived in cold blood, 


III 


and ſtops not calmly to weigh the reaſons on both fides; it is open, 
manly, active, impatient for action, wituout waking time in 


17814 . 11 
werdy ceremony. 
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execution, is perceivable in that face, on the forehead, in the eye, 
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LAST ADDITION. 


See the Portrait of the Great SFORZIA. 


It is very eaſy for any one to perceive the defects which dif. 
figure the oppoſite protile of the great Sforzia. The noſtril has 
been wholly neglected; but what productive force, what prompti- 
tude in the formation of plans, and what energy and firmneſs in 


and in the bone which preſides over it, in the noſe, nay even in 
the beard! | 


This ſeries of portraits, I flatter myſelf, whether well or il} 
copied, which I have juſt preſented, will ferve to convince the 
attentive reader, that it would not be eaſy to produce a remarkable 
perſonage whoſe face did not bear ſenſible marks of the qualities or 
talents by which he is diſtinguiſhed. 


LECTURE XXik | 


— 


MR. PROFESSOR LIC!TTTINRERG'S REMARES ON A PHY- 
SIOGNUMICAL DISSERTATION. 


IN this Diſſertation there is much wit, and an eloquence which 
carries the reader cheerfully along. It is the effort of a man of 
letters, whoſe merit is unqueſitionable, This profeifor, endowed 
with uncommon ſagacity, and a ſpirit of obſervation, appears to 
have ſtudicd mankind carefully. His production, therefore, I con- 
ſider as worthy of examination and attention: intereiting not only 
by the matter it contains, but by the manner in which it 13 
brought forward; it leads at the ſame time to fevera! grand ob- 
{ervations, which I kept in reſerve, I cannot conclude this firſt 
volume with more propriety, than by inſcrt;. ; the moſt remarks 
able paſſages of the Diſſertation, and examining them with per- 
tec freedom and ſtrict impartiality. 


I do not pretend to ſet myſelf in competition with the profeſſor; 
for in my anſwers you will find neither the vivacity, nor yet the 
brithant ſailies, much leſs the erudition and ſagacity, by which he 
is diſtinguiſned. Unable to clothe my ftile in the attractive cle- 
gance of his, I feel the diſa-tvantave under which I combat with 
iuch an adverſary, even with truth on my fide: but I ſhall never 
be unjuſt; and when I happen to differ from this great writer, 
when IL find myſelf i- reſiſtably impelled to reject his prine:ples, I 
ſhall never forget thoſe diſtinctions due to his talents, to his learn» 
ing, and to his merit, FR 
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I paint him and myſelf, in idea, placed by each other's fide, 


looking over this production in a ſelect company, reciprocally 
communicating to each other, with all that frankneſs which be. 


comes men, and all that temper which accompanies ſages, the 
exact manner in which each of us contemplates both Nature and 


Truth. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL OBSERVATIONS- 


* Surely there never were half ſo many efforts made, as at pre- 
© ſent,” ſays our author, to violate the fanctuary of the human 
5 breaſt, and the moſt fecret emotions of the heart. 


T think, that, to begin in this manner, 1s aſſuming a falſe point 
of view; a point of view, which may miſtead both author and 
reader. I can ſafely aver, that I never had occaſion to reproach 
myſelf with having violated either the ſanQuary of the breaſt, or 


the moſt ſecret, the moſt nice emotions of the heart. Indeed, it 


is well known, that this was never my object. No!—my re. 
ſearches have been guided to diſcover the fundamental character, 
the talents, the faculties, the powers, diſpoſitions, the activity, 
the genius, and the ſenſibility, of men in general, not their actual and 
moſt hidden thoughts. Therefore, do I conſent molt willingly, 
© that the ſoul (according to our author's expreſſion) yet remains in 
the excluſive poſſeſſion of its moſt hidden treaſures, and that the 
avenue which leads ro them remains as inacceſlible as it has been 
for paſt ages.“ Indeed, | ſhould be one of the firſt to laugh at that 
phyſionomiſt who pretended that he could diſcover every ſecret 


thought, every emotion of ſoul, in the features of the face; though 


there may be ſome cafes in which they could not eſcape the notice 
of a phyſionomiſt of the leaſt experience. Beſides, it appears to 
ine, that the ſecret emotions of the heart” belong rather to pa- 
thognomy; a {ſcience which has much leſs of my attention than 
phytognomy. In ſpeaking of the latter, our author obſerves with 
| ſomewhat more wit than accuracy, that it is as ridiculous to reduce 
it to theory, as to compoſe an © Art of Love.“ But, on the other 
hand, he is perfectly conſiſtent in ſaying, that it is neceſſary te 
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© hring to the ſtudy of phyſiognomy a pretty conſiderable portion 
© of precaution, as well as of diſtruit,” 


Were it poſſible to carry general phyſiognomy to the very 
«< ſummit of perfection, it would, even in that caſe, be wholly un- 
© certain, whether or not it would facilitate neigh bourly love.“ 


Here I am under the abſolute neceſſity of flatly contradicting 
the aſſertion of our author; and I feel no embarraſſment in declar- 
ing, without heſitation, that a true knowledge of this ſcience 
would greatly increaſe neighbourly love: and I flatter my ſelf that 
our reſpectable author will ſhortly abandon his opinion. 


Phyſiognomp, carried to the higheſt ſtate of perfection, would 
of courſe lead immediately to a more perfect knowledge of man 
than can be acquired by any other means ; and would not this 
knowledge preſent us with many perfections which otherwiſe would 
wholly elcape our notice? And fhall it be maintained for a mo- 
ment, that the diſcovery of good qualities in our neighbour, 
which was not obſerved before, ſhall not inducc us to love and re- 


ipe& him in a greater degree? 


The judicious author, at the moment when he uſed this lan- 
guage, forgot that he had juſt ſaid, with much truth, that the 
*moſt forbidding uglineſs may, by the aid of virtue, acquire 
: charms which no one could reſiſt. Now, who will be leſs diſ- 
poſed to reſiſt them, nay, who will ſooner perceive them, than the 
enlightened phy ſionomiſt? And is it not natural for charms which 
are irreſiſtible to produce love rather than hatred ?— Moſt certainly. 


- In further ſupport of this obſervation, I boldly appeal to my 
own experience: for in exact proportion as my phyſiognomical 
knowledge is extended and improved, ſo do I feel my heart ex- 
pand ; I perceive it more capable of love, and am conſcious that 
it loves with greater warmth than before. 


I confeſs, that this ſcience ſometimes gives occaſion to painful 
ſenſations; but, then, it is preciſely the pain which I feel at the 


ght of certain diſguſting phy ſionomies, which imparts a higher 
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value, a brighter luſtre, and a more attractive grace to that gran. 
deur and loveiine's, which is ſo often to be obſerved in the human 


face. Whenever | diſcover any thing good, however little, I dwell 
upon it with complacency : it is a foil I cultivate with rapture, in 
the ahnoſt certain hope of finding it yct richer, 


With much greater reaſon may my eſteem and love take root 
and flouriſh in a ſoil of uncommon vigour and fertility. To this add, 
that the ſight of phyfionomics which occaſion pain, and excite a 
 monientw y indignation againſt mankind, renders me alm oſt imme. 
diately more wicrant to them, beeaulc I am perfectly acquainted 
with the nature and the firength of thoſe propenſities which ren- 
der them obnoxious. 


It muſt be allowed, that the more perfect human knowledge is, 
the greater probability is there of its being more uſeful; and he 
muſt be a ſhallow reaſoner indeed who could undertake to aver, 
that all knowledge of what is, of what acts upon us, of what we are 
capable of performing, that all truth, is uſeleſs, and contributes 
nothing to the felicity of man. Such an inveſtigator ought not 
to reaſon upon any thing. 


© Whatever is uſeful contributes to happineſs; and what contri. 


© butes to happineſs, contributes to the progreſs of charity.“ Can 
men be happy who are deſtitute of charity! Pray, where are they? 
where could they even exiſt? 


Were it poſſible that a ſcience, ſuppoſing it perfect, ſhould de- 
ſtroy or diminiſh human happinets, aud the love of our neighbour, 


Truth would then be contradictory to itſelf, and God to Truth. 


He who ſeriouſly mantains, * that any perfect ſcience is hurtful 
© to ſocicty, or that it has no tendency to promote chaiity'—(and 
without cha ity human happineſs cannot exiſt) —he who is capable 
of maintaining ſuch an aſſertion, is net one of thoſe with whom our 
author would chuſe to philoſophize; and 1 am contident that he 


will not refuſe to grant me the principle, Lhat the nearer we ap- 


© proach to truth, the nearer are we to happineſs.? 
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In proportion as our knowledge approaches to the omniſcience 
of God, the more mult our love reſemble divine love, And he who 
knows of what materials we are compoſed, and rememhers that we 
are nothing but duſt, is the moſt indulgent friend which man can 


boaſt. 
The angels certainly are better phyſionomiſts than men, and are 
more friendly to us than we are to ourſelves; and yet they aſſured- 
ly diſcover in us many thouſand faults, and many thouſand imper- 
jecti'ons which are unobſerved by the eye, of the moſt quick-light- 


ed mortal. 


God is the moſt tolerant of beings, becauſe he poſt ſſes the 
whole knowledge of ſpirits. W has left a nobler example of 
patience, charity, and long-ſuffer'ug, than He who © needed not 
that any ſhould teſtify of man; for he knew what was in man ?? 


© It is certain, nevertheleſs, that half phy ſionomiſts, ignorant proce | 


© titioners in phy hognomy, if ttey have acquired z little ered: if 
they poſſeſs infinuation aud activity, may become very danyeruus 


to ſociety,” But it is likewiſe certain, that my undertak ing and 


my exertions have a direct tendency to counteract this miſchievous 
ſpecies of practioners: equally certain 1s 't, that every fcience, 
hitherto diſcovered, becomes dangerous in ignorant hands. To 
judge from our au hor's own principles be muſt be perſuaded with 
me, that none but narrow minds, none but driviliers in philoſo— 
phy, enemies to every kind of litcrary puriuit, and literary im— 
provement, * can oppoſe the inveſtigation of the fe udumental rules 
of phy ſiognomy - endeavour to obſtruct its progrefs-—and repre- 
« ſent as a hurtful and raſh enter prize, an attempt to reuſe the ſpi- 
« rit of obſervat jon to conduct man to the knowledge of hingelf, 
and to open a new path for the fine arts.“ 


Our author—unfortunately for himſclf—does not appear to be 
aware, that by admitting all theſe principles, he rather ſupports, 
than degrades, th. ſcience. He may be juitiy charged with ſow- 
* ing tares among good grain.“ 
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THE PRECEDING SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


TO prevent ambiguity, the author ſeparates, as he fays, Phyſi- 
ognomy from Pathognomy. He makes the firit to conſiſt * in the 
© talent of knowing the qualities of the heart and mind by the form 
and arrangement of the exterior parts of the body, particularly 
© of the face, abſtracted from all the fleeting ſigns which depict the 
actual ſituation of the ſoul.” Under Pathognomy he compre- 


hends the whole * ſymptomatic indications of paſſion, or tlie 


knowledge of the natural ſigns of internal emotion, with their 


different degrees and mixtures.“ 


] not only approve of this diſtinction, but ſubſcribe to the two 


definitions, 
either Phiſiognomy or Pathognomy exiſt* ??—As to the laſt, my 


author has ſaid with great truth, that nobody has yet doubted it; 


for without it what would become of the Stage? The languages 
© of all nations and all ages are full of pathognomic touches.“ 


To little or no purpoſe have I often peruſed what our author 


has written on the ſubject of Phyſiognomy: for, aſter all, it is im- 
poſſible for me to gueſs whether or not he admits it. 


The queſtion, however, at preſent is, Whether 


— 
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He ſays, in one place, Tt cannot be denied, that, in a world 
« where all is a concatenation of cauſe and effect, where nothing 1s 
produced by a miracle, every part mult bear the impreſs of the 
* whole. We are often enabled to reaſon from what is near us, to 
* what is remote, from the vifible to the inviſible, from the preſent 
to the paſt, and ſo on to the future, Thus the aſpect of- every 
country, the form of its hills and its rocks, trace the hiſtory of 
© the earth in natural characters. Every little pebble thrown up by 
the ſea wonld, with equal clearneſs, delineate the hiſtory of it, to 
* a mind connected with the ocean as ours is to the brain;: for a 
« yet ſtronger reaſon, the interior of man muſt be diſcoverable in 
© his exter or. The face—of which we are now particularly treat- 


ing - preſents us beyond all contradiction, with expreſſions and 


« traces of our thoughts, our propenſitics, aud our ſaculties. How 

very intelligible are the ſigns which climate and profeſſion im- 

« preſs upon the human body! Yet what is the influence of cli- 

© mate and profeſſion, when compared to that of the ſoul, which 

is always in motion, living and acting in every fibre? This im- 

« preſs of the a on cvery h is too ſenſible, and too evident, 
to be miſconecived. 


Obſervations ſuch as theſe, one Mould have imagined could not 
proceed from a decryer of the ſcience. Is it not curious, and as 
üngular as curious, to obſerve the following, from the pen of our 
author! | 


© What!” exclaims the phyſionomitt, © could the ſoul of Newton 
* inhabit the ſcull of a nero? Could an angelie mind dwell in a 
* hideous form ?-—Unmeaning jargon ! the declamat ion of a child!” 
In another paſſage, * The ſolid parts of the head preſent no ſign of 
* talents, nor, in general, of the qualities of the mind.“ 


For my own part, I do not believe it poſſible to be more in 
contradiction either with one's ſelf, or with Nature.—However, to 
proceed : | 


If a ball, not larger than a pea, be thrown into the Mediterra- 
5 nean, eyes more piercing than human—though infinitely lefs 
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© acute than the eye of Him who ſees all—will perceive the effect 
on the coalt of China.“ Theſe are our author's exact expreſſions, 


Shall the continual action of the ſoul, © living and acting in every 
fibre, ' have no determinate influence on the ſolid parts which are, 
as it were, the frontiers of its activity parts heretofore ſoft, on 
which every muſcle that was put in motion acted —parts which dif. 
fer in every individual—which are, in fact, as much diverſified as 
the characters and talents of men—as various as the ſoft and flexible 
parts of the human body? Can it be poſſible, that the action of 
the ſoul ſhould have no influence upon them, or give them no de- 
termination? 


| I muſt, however, change my tone, leſt T expoſe myſelf again to 
the reproach of ſubſtituting . childiſh declamation? inſtead of facts 
and experiments - Rather let me oppoſe experiment to declamation, 
and truth to wit. 


Let us, however, firſt of all, rectify an error, which I ſhould not 


have ſuſpected in a geometrician. Our author demands, Why 


might not the ſoul of Newton inhabit the ſcull of a negro? an 
N angelic mind dwell in a hideous form ?—PFeeble mortal! belongs 
it to thee to make thyſelf a judge of the works of God ? 


The queſtion is not, © What God can do? Tt is, © What we 
© have reaſon to expect from Him, after the knowledge 2 
© attained of his nature and his works?*—* God, the author aid 
principle of all order, what d He ? 


* 


This is my queſtion, not, if he be able to tranſplant the ſoul of 
© Newton into the body of a negro? an angelic mind into a hideous 
form? — Properly ſpeaking, therefore, the phyſiognomical inquiry 
is compreſſed to this: Would an angelic mind ad in a hideous 


form, as in the body of an angel? Would the foul of Newton, 


had it been lodged in the ſcull of a negro, have invented the 
theory of light ?? 


This is the true ſtate of the queſtion, Will you, who are the 
friend of truth, affirm it? You, who can talk of a world where 
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« every thing preſents a concatenation of cauſe and effect, and 
where e is produced by miracles ?? 


Were I to ſay © that the thing is impoſſible, even by a miracle,” 
then indeed ſhould I be * a preſumptuous judge of the works of 


God:“ but we are not treating at preſent of miracles, but of na- 


tural cauſes and of natural effects. 


Having ſaid thus much of naturale, permit me to judge you by 
your own expreſſions. You ſay, It is not credible, that Judas 
could have reſembled that hideous and filthy perſonage, that 
* beggarly Jew which Holbein has painted; that is not the ex- 
* terior of a hypocrite who frequents religious aſſemblies, betrays 


his maſter with a kiſs, and goes afterwards and hangs himiclt. 


© In my opinion, Judas ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the other 
diſciples by an air of devotion, by an affected ſmile.” Than this, 
nothing can be more true, or better obſerved. | 


Now were I to interrogate in my turn, Becomes it thee, feeble 
* mortal, to conſtitute thyſelf a judge of the works of God ?? 
Were I to anſwer to your jult and delicately-conceived reflection, 


Begin with explaining why the virtuous man drags out a mourn=- 


ful life of pain and diſeaſe ? Might it not be for a ſimilar reafon 
© that the good man had received from his Creator a phyſionomy 
© like the mendicant Jew of Holbein, or any other you pleaſe to 
lend him?? Now, I ſay, would ſuch reaſoning be ſolid, found, 
and juſt ? | 


What a prodigious, what a wonderful difference between ſuffer. 
ing virtue and hideous virtue! To ſuppoſe it hideous becauſe it 
ſuſfers, is but bad logie; for ſuſſering is an attribute of virtue? To 
demand, therefore, © Why the good man is conſig ned to ſuffer ?” 
is to aſk, © Why God would have us virtuous ?? Conſequently, is 
there as much incongruity in ſaying of a virtuous man * that he 
« ſuffers,” as in declaring, * that he has the very air of a thief ?? 
Take from virtue its ſtruggles, its ſacrifices, its ſelf-denial, and it 
will be no > longer virtue, 
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It is a ſtrange queſtion then, Why is the good man called to 
« ſuffer? The nature of things require it; but it is not therefore 
neceſſary, nor in the relation of cauſe and effect, that the good 


© man ſhould have the phyfionomy of a rogue, and the ſage the 


* phyſionomy of an idiot.“ How was it poſſible you could hold 
ſuch language==you, the author of theſe fine maxims ? * Without 


virtue there is no permanent beauty ; by it the moſt diſguſting | j 


© uglineſs may acquire charms irreſiſtible. IJ know women whoſe 
example 1s ſufficient to encourage the homelieſt of their ſex.” 


I am not now aſking for the virtuous man in ficknefs; and I am 
equally as little examining whether * the man of genius may not be 
« ſcized with madneſs:* the queſtion ſimply is, Whether it be 
s poſſible for the good man, conſidered as a good man, to reſemble 
E the vicious man, conſidered as ſuch a charaQer ?—alfo, Whether 
© the idiot, conſidered as ſuch, can reſemble a ſage who is a ſage 


© in effect?ꝰ 


What human being could, and leaft of all our profound obſerver | 


of human nature; I ſay, who could maintain, * that in the filthy 
© and hideous body of the beggarly Jew of Holbein that in his 
© forehead, &c. could have lodged (without a miracle) the fon] of 
© St. John; that this ſoul could have acted in that body, with * 
as much freedom as in any other ? 


Would yon, my good friend! difcuſs philoſophical queſtions | | 


with any one who ſhould maintain a poſition fo very abſurd, and 


_ anſwer to your objections, in a hypocritical tone, Does it be- 


© come thee, feeble mortal, to conſtitute thyſelf a judge of the 
© works of Gad? 


I think it is not neceſſary to ſay any mere on this ſubjeR. 
© But where are the proofs taken from experiment ; where are the 
facts? you will aſk, 


If you are not ſatisfied with what I have ſaid relating to Judas, 
J will cite ſome other examples; notwithſtanding my work is al- 
ready, perhaps too much, filled with them, the ſequel of it mult 
preſent ſtill farther ſpecimens, | 
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I will begin with ſimple outlines. I might even confine myſelf 


to ſilhouettes, if my author, for a reaſon incomprehenſible, had not 


been almoſt entirely ſilent with regard to them. Perhaps it might 
ſuffice to aſk him, If, in ſcrutinizing a ſeries of ſilhouettes, he durſt 
venture, either in the preſence of witneſſes, or in the ſilence of his 
own cloſet, advance that aſſertion, which he makes, without any 
proof, and which alſo contradicts his own principles as much as it 
does experience: 


The talents and faculties of mind have no ſigns in the ſolid 
parts of the head;' in other words, that is to ſay, * the bone of 
c that forehead is prominent, and that other is flat, without allow- 
© ing the neceſſity of imputing it to any internal cauſe, it is purely 
© and poſitively the effect of chance, in a world too where nothing 
© is done by chance. A forehead either angular or rounded, flat 
© or arched, may contain, to exactly the ſame degree, the fame fa- 
© culties, and the fame talents.? 


| What can be advanced in reply but this Look, ponder, ex- 
© amine, and determine.“ 
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EXAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE FOREGOING. 


I SHALL, at preſent, confine myſelf to a ſmall number of ex- 
amples, as I mult treat of ſilhouettes and their ſigniſication in a 


ſeparate Lecture. 


TwWELVE Facts oF InioTs.—See the Plate. 


Oppoſite you may obſerve the outlines of twelve faces of idiots, 
in neither of which are the eyes or the lineaments marked. Now, 
which of my readers would ſeek, or would expect to find, an ex- 
preſſion of wiſdom in profiles of this kind? Were the originals be- 
fore us, is there one of whom we would wiſh to chooſe for our 
counſel? Might it not be ſaid of every one of theſe profiles taken 
apart, That a painter who ſhould give either of them to a Solon 
or a Solomon, would expoſe himſelf to ridicule and ſhame ? 


It may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by an experienced obſerver, in this 
ſeries of faces, ſome 1diots who are naturally ſuch, and others who 
molt likely became ſo by the effects of diſeaſe or of accident. 


The firſt of theſe was, perhaps, once judicious ; but the third, 
the fourth, the ſcventh, the cighth, ninth, and tenth, have they 
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ever been, or is it to be ſuppoſed, on a flight peruſal, they ever 
could hecome {9? Wonld it not be the groſſeſt affectation to ſay, 
I cannot tell, or how ſhall I know it ? Is it impoſſible that God, 
who is equal to every thing, ſhould have given ſuch a profile to 
the philoſopher who invented the theory of light ? 


Fig. 1 and 2, ExqQuisITE JUD GMENT and SUPERIOR Tas 


LENTS—PF'g. 3 and 4, EXTREME WEAKNESS OF MIND.— 
Sce the Plate. | | 


The oppoſite profiles are merely from fancy. But they are from 
nature; and 1t is impoſſible not to diſcern, in the firſt and ſecond, 
exquiſite judgment and ſuperior talents, though of a nature totally 
Oilfcrenut. In the third and fou th, extreme weakneſs of mind, but 
fil) more ſtriking ju the fourth, than in the third: the impreſſion 
which they produce is as irrefiflible as that of the voice of God. 
The le .ti aud the mot experienced will immediately pronounce the 


fame jud;, ment upon them, and that by a ſort of inſtinct, 


Conſult the ſentiment of truth, which 1s the nobleſt of our 
faculties, a ſcniiment which J would dare almoſt to denominate 
the word of Cod; confuit, ] ſav, this irreſiſtible ſentiment, a ſenti— 
timept which precedes all reaſoning, and it will inſtantly decide. 


On what ground ? on the mein, the geſture, the movement, or the 


look. No, on neither of theſe; but on a fimple, immoveable, 
and inanimate outline. 


Two HEADS OF ATTILA WITH HORNS.— See the Plate. 


Theſe copies are not authentic, and it is of little importance 


either way. To take them as they are, but abſtracted from the 
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ridiculous horns with which they are accompanied, is it poſſible 
to overlook an expreſſion of rudeneſs, of obſtinacy, and of fero- 


city, which ſo eminently mark them? The firſt head announces, 


from the tip of the noſe to below the under lip, a total want of un- 
derſtanding ; and the ſecond, a rudeneſs of feature bordering on 


the brute, in the ſame parts. 


Are not theſe two characters fully determined merely by their 
outlines ? It will, I think, be generally allowed, that, in the con- 


tour of the firſt eye, is diſcoverable a better diſpoſition, more 


humaaity and dignity, than in that of the ſecond eye; which, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, neither belongs to the man nor to the brute. 


Two HEADS of AT TILA WITH CRO WꝭNS.— See the Plate. 


Notwithſtanding that theſe profiles be rather leſs ſhocking than 
thoſe we have juſt conſidered, it is impoſſible to be pleaſed with 
ſuch kind of faces. After a ſtrict examination, I ſhould give a 


decided preference to the firſt; and, if the mouth and the upper 


part of the forehead were covered, the other features would diſplay 


a character of majeſtic greatneſs, However, I muſt obſerve, that 
. the eye is lengthened too much. 


The two mouths of theſe portraits expreſs little elfe but bruta- 
lity and wickedneſs. 


PoRTRAIT or AN IMPETUOUsCHARACTER,—Sce the Plate. 


Surely no one will imagine that he ſees, in this profile, either 
the calmneſs of wiſdom, or the gentle and modeſt character of a 
man who can wait patiently for his opportunity, and deliberate 
maturely before he enters upon action. 
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Not to ſpeak critically of the mouth, his projecting forehead, 
the aquiline noſe, the large chin with its curvature, the contour 
of the eye, particularly that of the upper eye-lid, altogether an- 
nounce, beyond the chance of a miſtake, a temper lively, quick, 
impetuous, and preſumptuous. 


The different ſigns ſhew themſelves in the ſolid parts, or by 
the moveable parts, when in a ſtate of reſt, and not by the motion 
of the features. 


PoRTRAIT OF A SAGE AND REFLECTIVE CHARACTER, 
See the Plate. 


There is an immenſe difference between this profile and the 
other. Notwithſtanding a great deal of vivacity and preſumption, 
there is here much leſs fire, leſs energy, and leſs courage, but 
much more wiſdom. 


In order to illuſtrate this, compare the eyes, noſe, and the chins; 
and when you have reduced both faces to filhouettes, aſk yourſelf, 
or aſk the firſt perſon you meet, © which of theſe profiles announces 
© a character ſage and reflective; and which of them indicates a 
man impetuous and daring ? The anſwer will undoubtedly be 
deciſive, and the voice of the people will be the voice of God. 


FINISHED PorTRAIT oF A MAN OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
TAsrE.—See the Plate. 


The exterior contour alone here ſnews the harmony of the whole, 
and indicates profound thinking, openneſs of mind, knowledge, 
taſte, facility, a happy memory, and ſenſual propenſities. 
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Nothing is ſtrongly marked in that outline; you obſerve 
neither angle nor cavity: every part of it bears an impreſs of ſoft. 


neſs, ſerenity, wit, and taſte. You do not diſcover the abſtract 


ſpeculator, nor the profound chinke er. 


PoRTRAIT oF Pope ALEXANDER VII. — See the Plate. 


Thoſe marks of greatneſs, in which the preceding profile is defi- 
cient, is ſtrongly pourtrayed in this of Pope Alexander the Seventh, 
© Every image of a great man drawn after nature, it is certain, 
© 18 in reality but a caricature ;* yet the principal form, and the 
relation of the parts, are always to be found in it. 


Of this obſervation, the portrait before us is 2 proof. The fore- 
head examined ſeparately, or the ſcull, the noſe, the eye; or con- 
fider thc whole in one point of view ; nothing will {trike you but 


a character ſingularly energetic, 


PORTRAIT OF A PROFOUND AND PHILOSOPHIC Msp. 
See the Plate. 


IX JD DD tiexoIny dla 


In this profile, particularly the upper part, every obſerver muſt 
diſcover a philoſophic head ; but it depicts nothing of courage, 
and leſs {t:]] of that heroic courage which leads to brilliant actions. 
This 1s incompatible with the contour of the noſe (in which no- 
nm. upon the ſtretch), the ſinking under the forehead, and the 
mout | 


Certain Jam, if it be poſſible to be certain of any thing, that 
ſuch a head as this, with outlines like theſe, indicates dehcacy of 
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feeling,“ which may be eaſily hurt and irrritated, and a pro- 
found and philoſophic mind.” 


PoRTRAIT OF PENETRATION, WITH THE POWER -OF 
| CoMMUNICATING,—vec the Plate. 


I do not diſcover profundity in this profile; but a conſiderable 
portion of penetration, an admirable facility in ſeizing with ras 
pidity every beauty, every delicacy of thought, with the talent of 
communicating the impreſſion of them, by adorning them with 
new charms. | 


This is what ſtrikes me in the phyſionomy oppoſite, in the fore- 
head, in the eyebrow, and eſpecially in that poetic eye. 


The lower part of the face is not that of a profound philoſopher, 
purſuing the ſlow and painful progreſs of analyſis; but it denctes 
facility of apprehenſion, and a molt exquiſite taſte. 


SILHOUETTE OF THE ABBE RAYNAL=—See the Plate. 


This head of Raynal, taken in a ſtate of reſt, and with regard 
to its contours only, mult forcibly ſtrike every one who docs not 
endeavour to deceive himſelf: all will, nay muſt, agree with me in 
ſaying, that it is not the head of an ordinary man. 


Such a character I ſhall not attempt to analyſe, nor to eſtimate; 
but I can ſay, I think, without either preſumption or flattery— 


that the line which, beginning at the bone of the left eye, and 


paſſing over the crown of the head, terminates toward the middle 
of the ear—indicates alone, and abſtracted from all the reſt, a 
thinker endowed with the ſpirit of analyſis and detail, who dives 
Vor. I. Ee 
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to the bottom of his ſubject, and does not eaſily give up to the 
opinion of any one. 


This expreſſion is to be found in the contour of the eye and the 
ear; and, without there being for that effect occaſion for move. 
ment, or power of motion, in the contour of the noſe and of the 
upper lip, and in the line which the lips form as they cloſe. 


Theſe ſigns announce a great facility in rapidly ſeizing a great 
number of objects, and the talent of re- producing what was before 
ſeen, under a new form, and in a totally different order. Intelli- 
rence and firmneſs of character are diſtinguiſhable principally in 
the hind-head. I do not chuſe to mention many original qualities, 
not ſo eaſily to be diſcovered as thoſe juſt enumerated. 


By taking the outline a above the bone of the eye to c on the 
hind-head, you will eaſily be enabled to determine pretty exactly 
f the principal character of the mind. An ordinary phy ſionomiſt 
| 
| 
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will ſay of what that head is capable, or of what it is incapable, as 
ſoon as he has ſeen the very remarkable ſection of the profile which 
G is between a and b5; a good obſerver will decide it by that which 
i is between e and d; and, laſtly, the real connoiſſeur will need no 
if more, to ſettle his judgment, than the ſpace between à and e. 


% 


PORTRAIT OF A CHARACTER FIRM AND DETERMINED. 
See the Plate, 


The marking characters of this portrait are—perſevering appli- 
cation, indefatigable patience, firmneſs, a character determined, 
untractable, and which will not eaſily ſuffer itſelf to be impoſed 
on; obſtinacy in the purſuit of objects once determined on; ca- 
pacity deſtitute of genius; ſagacity without depth; activity de- 
void of enterprize; fidelity without tenderneſs; and goodneſ: 
without warmth. . 
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Thoſe who have the ſlighteſt knowledge of mankind, will find 
that theſe traits are in the oppoſite profile, inanimate as it ap- 
pears. 


PORTRAIT oF DEPTH, ELEVATION, AND T asTE. 
voce the Plate. 


How much more depth, elevation, and taſte, is to be diſcovered 
in this profile ! There is much leſs harſhneſs too, much more ſen- 
Ability, much more warmth and delicacy, Every thing is more 
prominent, more firm z and every thing 1s yet milder. The con- 
tour of this forehead alone, the top of which is more arched than 
that of the preceding, ſhews a more delicate and more flexible 


mind. 


Every thing in this portrait expreſſes a higher degree of deli. 


cacy, of profundity, and elevation than is to be found in the other, 
For inſtance, che tip of the noſe, to which, for the molt part, too 
little attention is paid, though it be very ſignificaut, and the angle 
formed by the under line of the noſe with the upper lip. 


Tre Foux TEMPER AMENTS,—See the Plate. 


Tt is unneceſſary to comment on this print. Nothing is more 
common than to judge of temperament from motion and colour ; 
nothing more uncommon than to form a judgment of it from the 


ſhape, from the contour of the ſolid parts, or of the moveable parts 


in a ſtate of reſt, 


Ee 2 
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The temperaments are diſtinguiſhable by colour and motion; 
and no perſon, without contradicting internal feeling, can deny, 
on viewing this print, that they are as eaſy diltinguiſhable, as cer. 
tainly, perhaps ſtill more ſo, by the form, the contour of the ſolid 
or the immovcable parts. The characters of each temperament 
may undoubtedly be greatly varied, and I mean not to ſay that they 
muſt a ways be the ſame ; but it is certain at leaſt, that in theſe four 
profiles, the form of the face, the outlines and the features conſi— 
dered in a ſtate of reſt, alone demonſtrate the characteriſtic diffe- 
reuce of the temperaments, and make it to be felt. 


This ſubje& will be reſumed in another part of this work. 


Four PorTRAITs or LocRE FROM A BusT,—Sccthe Plate. 


Oppoſite is a very indifferent copy taken from a buſt of the great 
Locke, and drawn in four different ſituations. It looks as if pains 
had been taken to baniſh from theſe portraits, particalarly from the 
fourth, the ſpirit of the Englith philoſopher : but whether they 
Have any reſ mblance or not, J yet inſiſt that, even in theſe defee- 
tive copies of a very middling buſt, the eſſential and fundamental 
character of Locke's face may {til} be diſcovered. 


No. 2, which is an outline, is not that of an ordinary man de- 
ſtitute of reflection, ſtill leſs the contour of that marked No. 1. 


Examine the forehead and the noſe in the two firſt heads; 
then the contour of No. 1, from the tip of the noſe down to the 
neck; that alone will appear deciſive in the eyes of a good pliy- 
 Honomilt. 


In the face marked 4, the partition line of the mouth, conli- 
dered even in a ſtate of perfect reſt, indicates a great deal of ſenſe. 
The fame line preſents the ſame expreſſion in No. 3, and ſtill 
more diſtinctly. The form of the head in 1 and 2 is very ad- 


vantageous. 
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In ſhort, you may diſcover, even in the caricature marked (a), 
the traces of a very ſuperior mind. 


HEAD OF Jurivus C#sSAR, AFTER THE MANNER OF 
RUBENS,—Sce the Plate. 


Without determining whether this portrait of Cæſar be Ike the 
original or not, it is certain that every man of the ſmalleſt judg- 
ment, unleſs he contradict his internal fecling, will acknowledge, 


that in the form of that face, in the contour of the parts, and the 


relation which they have to one another, they diſcover the [uperior 
man; the man born, for a time, to univerſal rule, 


The outline of the forchead alone, from the point of the hair 
down to the angle above the left eye; that eminence which is in 
the middle of the forchead, and which terminates almoſt in a point; 
and, without mentioning the ear and the neck; that noſe conſidered 
ſeparately, then in its connection with the forehead ; announce more 
courage, relolution, and natural dignity, than are to be found in 
ten thouſand other faces, even among thoſe that are above the 
common rank. 


For example, Abbé Raynal has not an ordinary face; but how 


diffrent is it from this as to its form! To conlider them both as ; 


buits ouly, and ahſtractedly from the mein and moveable features, 
it may be affirmed, that their ſouls could not operate after the ſame 
manner, in torms ſo different, without a miracle. 


ProrFiLE OF JuLius C x$aR.—Sce the Plate, 


The Cæſar before us is certainly more ſage, and more gentle, 
than the former; that is more the general, this more the ſtateſ- 


; 
A's 
— 
., 
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man. The one announces more heroiſm, the other more maturity 


and wiſdom ; and theſe dillin&ions are ſufficiently manifeſted by 


the outlines, that is, by the ſolid parts. 


The exterior contour from the point of the noſe to the under lip, 
is of itſelf the infallible mark of the moſt conſummate wiſdom. 
What a contraſt does it form with the noſtril, the incorrect draw. 
ing of which is not ſo much as finiſhed! The ear is much weaker, 
much more feminine than that of the other portrait. 


In this portrait we behold the favourite of fortune arrived at the 
pinnacle of glory ; in the other, the man of intrepidity braving the 
ſtorms of fate. The profile oppoſite, marked (6), poſſeſſes the 
middle ſtation between theſe two extremes. — 


HEIDEGGER IN PROFILE,—Sce the Plate. 


Here you may behold a tolerably exact proſile of a man, who, 
in the opinion of his friends, was endowed with ſuperior talents; 
who poſſeſſed a mind luminous and profound, full of ſagacity in 
reſearch, active, and laborious: Heidegger was one who purſued 
his object with unwearied perſeverance. 


How little of the phyſionomy of this man now remains! the 
forehead particularly being almoſt entirely concealed : but that 
little which is left is very ſignificant. It is enough for me, for my 
own part, to have ſeen the angle formed by the jaw-bone from the 
ear to the chin, to diſcover a mind not only acute, but profound 
and enterprifing. 


The outline from the eye-brow down to the chin, indicates leſs 
the genius of the poet than the talents of a politician ; it ſuppoſes 
more ſolidity than imagination ; greater depth and firmneſs, than 
ſenſibility and warmth. 
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Every thing depends upon the eyes, the look, the ſmile of the 
© mouth, and even the motion of the muſcles; the reſt ſignifies little. 
This aſſertion has been often repeated, and will be repeated yet 
oftener ; becauſe it contains ſomething in effect that is true, and 
which we are not diſpoſed to call in queſtion. Error ſubſiſts and 
continues no longer than while it is blended with truth. Will a 
counterfeit guinea have currency, unleſs it have the appearance of a 
good one; that is, unleſs the copper of which it is compoſed have 
a conſiderable proportion of gold mixed with it? The quality of 
truth, in the aſſertion which I have quoted, is reduced to this: 


© Looks have a peculiar language—the motion of the mouth has 


© a real and very diverſified ſigniſication the tranſitory movement 


of a ſingle muſcle may be infinitely expreſſive. 


To deny this, a man muſt be deſtitute of common ſenſe. This 
truth, however, does not deftroy another of equal authority, as in 
general there is no one truth whatever in contradiction with ano- 
ther truth. 


That the propofition now under diſcuſſion does not contain an 


excluſive truth, is demonſtrated by the numerous examples which 


J have already produced: and more evidently (till, in my opinion, 
by this maſk of a ſage at preſent under couſideration. Every thing 
is here at ret, it ſleeps : you obſerve no look, no motion of the 
lips. Who durſt affirm, after having carefully examined it, That 
mute faces ſay nothing l except the animated eye and its look, 
except the motion of the muſcles, there are no features whoſe ſig- 
© nification is deciſive? But does not wiſdom reſt on theſe eye- 


brows ? do they not appear to cover with their ſhade a reſpectable 


depth of thought Could a forehead arched like as this is, be the 
common ſeat of an ordinary and of a ſuperior mind ? Does that 
cloſcd eye expreſs nothing? The contour of the noſe, the line 
- which divides the mouth, and that muſcle hollowed into a dimple 
between the mouth aud the noſe; in ſhort the harmony which 
reigns in the combination of all the features, have they no longer 
any expreſſion ? 
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I do not believe, that there is a man endowed with common 
ſenſe, who could anſwer in the negative to all or any of theſe 


queſtions. 


CorREcT FAck or HEI DEGGER.— See the Plate. 


To confirm what J have juſt advanced, I have added the ſame 
face reduced, but drawn more correctly. You do not, indeed, 
find in it the ſame degree of delicacy, but there is more firmneſs 
and more force. The former appears to poſſeſs more ſhrewdneſs; 
but in this there is more truth, energy, and wiſdom. 


- ACCURATE PROFILE oF THE FACE oF HEIDEGGER. 
See the Plate. 


To confirm as much as poſſible the laſt examples quoted, I have 
added the profile of the ſame face, drawn with more accuracy than 
the preceding portraits. The phyſionomiſt will dwell upon it in 
preference, though of all the outlines of the face it preſents but one, 
and that one wholly devoid of life and action. From the ſummit 
of the head to the neck, before and behind, every thing is expreſ- 
ſive, and ſpeaks an uniform language; every thing indicates a wiſ- 
dom exquiſite and profound; a man almoſt incomparable, who 
lays his plans with calmneſs, and who in the execution is not to be 
diſcouraged, hurried, or led aſtray; a man full of intelligence, 
energy, activity, and whoſe preſence alone extorts this acknowledg- 
ment—* He is my ſuperior.” That arched forehead, that promi- 
nent bone of the eye, that advancing eycbrow, that ſinking above 
the eye, the form of that eye- ball, that outline of the noſe, that 
projecting chin, the heights and cavities of the hind-head—all, all 
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bear the ſame impreſs, and carry the ſame retroſpect to every 
VIEW. | 


Take the proſpect again, and you will obſerve, that a trifling * . 


curve in the outline of an upper lip impreſſes an appearance diſſi- 
milar to the other part of the face, and impairs the animation of 
it; but, in particular, notice the proportion of the dotted lines, 


ACCURATE PROFILE oF THE FACE oF HEIDEGGER, 
See the Plate, | 


You are now convinced, my liberal opponent—yes, I am cer- 


tain you are; you are convinced, that, independent of muſcular 


motion, of the ſenſibility of looks, the colour of the face, of 
geſture, of attitude and ſpeech, there is a phyſiognomy of the ſolid 
parts, of the outlines; a phyſiognomy which is the umpire of in- 
tellectual qualitications, which could trace upon the countenance 
of one ailcep, or upon the face of a perſon dead, the whole it 
could diſcover upon the appearance of the ſame perſon exiſting or 


awake. Entirely to overthrow you, why can I not now pourtray 


your own reſemblance in the privation of ſlumber? Certainly, I 
refer with ſurgty to your own face; for, to ffx my theory, it 
would be enough to run a finger acroſs the contour of your fore- 
head, from the crown to the extremity of the bone over the eve. 
have not the felicity of your acquaintance, I have not ſeen your 
portrait or your ſiihouctte;z but Jam convinced, that a plain £1. 
houett? of your proſile, or even three quarters of your face, would 
Le deciſive to every accurate ſpectator, and prove to him, without 
any other conclution of logic, that the indications of capacity and 
ſuperior intellect are delineated in the ſolid parts of the face. 
e 


<> 


£ 
I ſhall demonſtrate, in diſcourſing of the © lines of the ph ſiog- 
* nomy,* how poſlible it is to decide mathematically, by the 
ſimple outline of the fcull, the degrees of reaſoning power; or, at 
lealt, the correſponding variations of genius and of mind. Were 
I a proficient in mathematics, were 1 as diſtinguiſhed a ſuperior 
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in that ſcience as our author, I could, with facility, compile a table 
of proportion, capable of ſerving as the ſtandard of eſtimation with 
reſpe& to the facultics of all thoſe ſculls, in which could be found 
dimenſions and contours like thoſe whoſe deſign I ſhoulq exhibit, 
J am not yet capable of ſuch an exertion, but poſſeſs the fulleſt 
certainty that a mathematician would be ſucceſsful. Some of my 
readers may poſſibly conſider this aſſertion as verging too nearly 
on extravagance; but, however that may be, the ſtimulus which 
urges my enquiries after truth, neceſſitates me to proceed a ſtep 
forwarder, and affirm, that by forming a right angle with a per- 
pendicular Jet fall from the top of the head, at the point where it 
meets a horizontal drawn from the forehead taken in profile, and 

by comparing the length of the horizontal line with the perpendi- 
cular, and their proportion to the diagonal, it is poſſible to dif. 
cover in general the capacity of the forehead by the relation which 
theſe lines have to each other; and by the force of continued trials, 
one might arrive at ſomething more deciſive, more demonſtrative, 
more convincing. In the intervals of my attention to this under- 

taking, I buſy myſelf in the diſcovery of a machine, by which we 
ſhall be enabled, without the aid of filhouettes, to copy the mode 
of every forehead, to fettle with ſufficient exactitude the propor- 
tion of its intellect, and particularly to find the relation exiſting 
between the fundamental line and the profile of the forchead. By 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch a machine, we may ſoon expect a table of 
proportion, ſuiting all the powers of the mind. The uſe of ſuch 
a table will be general; and after that there will no longer be any 
queſtion, * Whether talents have marks clearly diſtinguiſhed in 
© the ſolid parts of the body? | 


Ye advocates of truth, what more can J do than follow enquiry 
upon enquiry, riſe from experiment to experiment? Emboldened 
by a vigorous zeal for truth, for religion, for the honour of the 
Deity, made known in man whom he created after his own like- 
neſs, let me intreat you to inveſtigate for yourſelves. Be certain 
that volumes of witticiſms are overthrown by one page, by one 
line, which gives the detail of a ſingle experiment, of one well 
authenticated fact; and deſpiſe the arrogance of thoſe conceited 
witlings, who, without condeſcending to enquire for themſelves, 
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will not examine the experiments made by other perſons, and con- 
ſole themſclves by informing us, in a tone of ſuperiority, that * the 
thing cannot be;' which is aſſerting, that a thing which exiſts 
is impoſllible !? 


Make the effort, and you will ſoon diſcover, I am aſſured I am 
Tight, that the forchead of an idiot, born ſuch, is entirely dif- 
« ferent in all its contours, from the head of a man of acknow- 
« Iedged genius.“ Examine, and you will always find, that a fore- 


head, whoſe fundamental line is two thirds ſhorter than its per- 


* pendicular height, is unqueſtionably that of an idiot.“ The 
ſhorter and more diſproportioned this line is to the perpendicular 
elevation of the forehcad, che more it denotes ſtupidity ; on the 
other hand, the longer the horizontal line is, and the more pro- 
port ioned to its diagonal, the more the forchead it delineates pro- 
miſes energy and information. Place the right angle of a quadrant 
to the right angle of the forehead, as we have deſeribed it; the 
more that the radii—thoſe, for iuſtance, between which there is a 
diſtance of ten degrees—the more, I ſay, the radii contract in an 


unequal proportion, the more ſenſeleſs that perſon is. On the 


contrary, the cloſcr connexion theſe radii have with each other, 
the greater knowledge they indicate. When the arch of the fore- 
head, and eſpecially the horizontal radius, exceeds the arch of the 
quadrant, you may be certain, that the qualities of the mind are 
materially different from what they would be, if that arch of the 
forehead were parallel; or, finally, if it was not parallel with the 
arch of the quadrant. 


FIGURES EXPLANATORY OF THE CONFORMATION OF 
THE HEAD,—»ee the Plate. 


Theſe figures may, in ſome degree, elucidate my idea. A 
forehead, having the form of No. 3, would proclaim ſuperior 
wiſdom to that poſſeſſing the proportions of No, 2, and this would 
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be far greater than the forehead which approached the form of 
No. 1, for with a forchead like that, one muſt have been born an 
idiot. 


The molt prominent evidence of the veracity of theſe remarks, 
| 1s daily exhibited before us; it is the form of the ſcull in infants, 
M which varies in degree as the intellectual powers ſtrengthen, or ra- 
. ther unfold themſelves; a form which never changes after the 
j powers are completely unfolded. 


I am convined, that this is not declamation (a word rendered 
| faſhionable in an #ra when attachment to enquiry has vaniſhed, 
and which filences all truth that is ſo unfortunate as to diſpleaſe). 
I am convinced that this is not declamation, but ſo many axioms 
deduced from enquiries which I have made, and which are the 
foundation of all my phyſiognomical concluſions. 


To decide at once, I ſhall not trouble myſeif to anſwer any ob- 
jections which may be made, without they ſhall appear to be built 
on obſervations more energetic than mine; and I ſhall conſider 
= every thing brought in oppolition as mere declamation ; and that 
1 epithet deſerves to be given to a pompous parade of ſounds which 
0 carry no intelligence. But to offer with heat truths founded on 
| experience, is not what is commonly termed declamation; nor do 
1 fear that illiberal attack from you, ye adherents of rectitude, for 
whom 1 hold the pen. You are ſatisfied, the point I am inveſti— 

gating is not an indifferent one; but no truth can be ſo, however 
trifling it may ſeem. Is not our ſubje& of argument deſerving all 
our exertion, ſince it has for its object the head of man, and no- 
thing earthly can intereſt us more cloſely, ſeeing we aim at de- 
fining the powers of our own ſpecics, and to us no concluſion can 
be of more im port ſeeing our attempt is to diſcover the ſigns of 
divine knowledge in the grandelt effort of creation? Are phlegm 
and neutrality reconcileable with a ſtudy ſo ſublime ? This ſtudy 
muſe be ſacred to me, if it leads to truth am convinced it does 
conduct to this; and to be certain of it, you have only to repeat 
my experiments. | | 
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Take your compaſſes then, ye admirers of mathematical truth, 
and meaſure, by my mode, or according to any. other mode you 
may pleaſe to follow, the heads to which genius is uſually aſcribed, 
and heads generally allowed to be weak. I muſt not reſt more 
minutely on a ſubject which I have ſet apart for elucidation in a 
ſeparate work; but I thought myſelf obliged to notice it here in 
a curſory manner. Whoever will apply with ardour to the pur- 
ſuit of truth ſhall diſcover it, and glorify that Deity who has eſta- 
Þliſhed order and harmonious connexion among all the works of 
his power. 


PARTICULAR INSTANCES, AND THE CASE OF INSANITY NO 
GOOD OBJECTION TO THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TO ſilhouettes, ſelected from among ſtudious heads (continues 
our author), ſhould be added ſome ſelected from among ſenſeleſs 
heads and idiots (we have already done it, and ſhall do it again). 
A man of literature, whoſe education has been cautiouſly attended 
to, ought not to be put in contradiſtinction to an abſolute clown. 
Why, I beg of you? I affert in direct oppoſition, that it is exactly 
by contraſts of every ſort that we,attain preciſion of information. 


Men of learning,“ you ſay, * whoſe education has been care- 
© fully regarded !* Is it education, allowing it ever ſo valuable, 
that can arch the ſcull of a negro, and make it fimilar to that of 
the philoſopher who calculates the motions of the heavenly bodies? 
We talk but of the ſolid parts; and what concern have they with 
the education of thoſe * born with genius,” or that of * idiots by 
© birth? Of men of parts, and changelings who continue ſuch 
their whole lives (J put aſide remarkable caſualties), this, I think, 
is what ſhould be put in oppoſition, and what I have put in oppo- 
ſition; and ſubſequent to that it might be neceſſary to make an 
accurate choice among the firſt, ſince every reaſoning head is, in 
ſome meaſure, a choſen head; whereas you may take by acct- 
dent the country boors, the heads that do not think. Neverthe- 
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leſs, let a party of idiots be picked out, let us view them, let us 
compare them with reſpect both to the face and the outlines, only 
taking care, as I have ſo often ſaid, to difcriminate critically the ſaid 
parts formed by nature, from thoſe ſoft and flexible parts, which 
chance, indiſpoſition, the caprice of fortune, an unhappy attach- 
ment, may have disfigured; to particularize what they.once were 
from what they now are; to diſtinguiſh idiots by birth, from 
thoſe who have been reduced to that condition. 

* Bedlam)? ſays our author, is peopled by perfons who would 
© command a deference, if you did not behold them on a ſudden 
fixed, and as it were petrified ; or elſe raiſing parallel eyes to 
the ſkies to ſmile at the ftars, or hearkening to the concerts of hea- 
« venly ſpirits, &c.“ It is to the conformation, then, of the ſolid 
parts, that the awe, with which they {till animate us, 1s to be 
aſcribed. They were not idiots then as they came from the 
hands of nature, and it was accident which made them ſo diſſi- 
milar to their original fituations. We ſhall, at a future period, 
give inftances of it, and indeed have quoted them already. But 
mult we auger from it, in the mode of our author, the following 
inference : * Phyſiognomy is very fallacious.” What! impoſing, 
when it traces the original paſſions and powers? For this is the 
ſituation of the moſt inſane perſons, whoſe faces yet preſerve linea- 
ments which impreſs reverence. Phyſiognomy impoſing when it 
denotes a ſtate alien to the mind, inſanity purely caſual ? 


One is often tempted to aſſert, that the author has an inclination 
to be merry. I could nearly credit it, after all the contradictions 
which eſcape from him; or elſe I muſt apprehend, that we do not 
comprehend each other. Let him ſhew me a congruity between 
idiots by birth, and perſons gifted by Providence with elevated in- 
tellect. Let him ſhew me, if he is able, a changeling, born ſuch, 
and not lowered to that degree by ſome particular chance, whoſe 
face 1s fimilar to that of Newton or his own. 


Let us inveſtigate a few more circumſtances. 


Our ſenſes diſcover ſurfaces only, and from thence we infer all 
our concluſions, This is but a weak reſource for the ſcience of 
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phyſiognomies; and it can obtain us nothing very ſatisfactory, 
unleſs the aid of more certain deciſion is called in. The informa- 
tion which we ſuppoſe we gain by ſurfaces, is juſt what conducts 
us into error, and ſometimes deſerts us in the midſt of total 


Ignorance. 


But as we are obliged by the nature of our exiſtence to examine 
| ſurfaces only, and that in a globe where ſupernatural aſſiſtance is 
excluded, they muſt of neceſſity have a determinate relation to that 
interior of which they are the bounds, Why raiſe doubts againſt 
the knowledge we receive in this mode? For if they muſt wear 
the garb of impoſition, it would follow that all human acquiſition, 
all enquiry, all diſcovery, every experiment, are all undeſerving 
of attention or belief. Do even diſſections offer any thing but 
novel ſurfaces ? Almoſt all the axioms we poſlcſs have a reference 
to ſurfaces. Of courſe it is not by ſtudying them we hazard the 
danger of {tumbling on error, as without them there is no truth diſ- 
coverable ; it is rather the * not {tudying them,” or what is as 


material, the * ſtudying them improperly.” 


A ball, not bigger than a pea, caſt into the Mediterranean, 
* occaſions on the ſurface of the water a ſhock which extends its 
© influence as far as the coaſt of China.“ If one of us ſhould attempt 
to trace the conſequence of the falling of that ball, he would no 
doubt impoſe upon himſelf; but, in a caſe like that, from whence 
would the error proceed ? Not from our incapacity of reading, 
except on ſurfaces, but more from our inability of reading them 


with accurate diſtinction. 


The intelligence gained from ſurfaces, is a miſerable reſource 
for phyſiognomy,” ſays our author, and it may fly to more exact 
© concluſions.* But is not this what we are aiming at in every 
page? If competent ſpectators are warranted in believing that we 
are miſled, we beg them to confute us: but then it muſt be by 
putting facts in oppoſition to the facts we bring forwards. Our 
author imagines ſomewhere, that the interior is expreſſed by the 
© exterior.* He appears, then, to allow the poſſibility of the mat- 
ter; and if he allows it, the ſurface doubtleſs offers characteriſtics 


of the interior, and there exiſts a phy ſiognomy of the ſolid parts, 
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Dut ſuppoſing the exterior bears the ſtamp of the interior, does 
it enſue that this impreſſion mult be viſible to us? 


Can a philoſopher expreſs himſelf in language like this ? 


What we perceive is perceptible to us, whether the object be 

placed there for the intent of being ſeen, or otherwiſe. The great 
queſtion will always be, * Is it in effect ſeen by us? No one, 
L_ think, can retain any uncertainty on the point; and the author 
himſelf has given pioof, by his Diſſertation, and other productions 
of his pen, that it reits only with himſelf to perceive when he 
avill, What muſt be the fate of philoſophy and the philoſopher, 
if, on the diſcovery of every principle, or on every freſh con- 
nexion we perceive in it, we were to be cut ſhort with an interro- 
gation like this, Were they intended for our diſcovery ? 


What anſwer would our author give, fortunate as he is in the 
flights of raillery, to a perſon who, attempting to raiſe doubts 
vith reſpect to aſtronomical learning, or to place it in a xidicul us 
1ew, ſhould (tion him, If tars, or the ic ir bei 
view, ſhould queſtion him, the ſtars, or the idea of their being 
© a proof of the hidden wiſdom of the Almighty, were placed in 
the hemiſphere to be ſpeculated on by us ? 


ls there not a poſſibility that particular ſigns and effects, which 
we are not in purſuit of, may veil or hide thoſe which we are pur- 
ſuing? But the indications we ſearch after are, notwithſtanding, 
the conſ.quence of cauſes, and therefore effects; and, of courſe, 
phy ognomical expreſſion. | 


The philoſopher is always an obſerver. He notices what exiſts, . 


whether he looked for it or no: he perceives, and cannot help per- 
celving what is before his eyes. The view there offered to him 
is the repreſentation of what he could not, in any other manner, 
have ſeen : what is perceptible to him cannot deceive, but by be- 
ing ſeen ſuperhcially. There is a period to all learning, if we 
proceed by ſuch reaſoning as this: The indications and conl. - 
« quences we were not looking for, may veil or hide thote we 
© purſue ; therefore you mult not ſearch for indications or conſe- 
© quences,” | 
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T can ſcarcely think, that a man of learning, ſo eminent as our 
author, would wiſh the dereliction of all other human ſcience, to 
gratify his hat red for phy ſiognomy. No doubt it is poſſible, ys 
very eaſy, for the 4/44 7 to be wrong. 


This is another motive for acting with precaution, for viewing 
ſteadily what is, for keeping to preſent objects ſolely without ad- 
dition or diminution. But to endeavour, under whatever pretext, 
to divert us from viewing and conſidering, to engage ſarcaſm or 
bitter cenſure againſt us, would be the wildeſt mode of fanaticiſm, 
and a ſtrange perverſion of wit, in a | philoſopher who is a ſworn 
foe to all fanaticiſm. 


Once, again, +: am of opinion, that a real aſſault was net meant 
by my opponent. 


If the energies of our bodies operated in a celeſtial atmoſphere, 
if they received their temperaments only from the feelings of the 
mind, without being under the predominenee of any outward 
force, the ruling paſſion, and moſt forcible talent, would produce, 
J allow, a diſtinction in the forms of the face, according to the 
various proportions and modifications of the faculties, exactly as 
contrary ſalts cryſtallize in many forms, if nothing hinder their 
adheſion. B ut does our body depend entirely on the mind ? or, 
rather, is ot dependent on various energies, each of which dic- 
tates to it laws, which are oftentimes in oppoſition, but to which, 
however, it is neceſſitated to ſubmit ? Thus all minerals have a 
mode peculiar to themſelves, while they continue in their original 
ſituation. But the chances to which they are ſubject, and the de- 
viations which follow from their union, oftentimes deceive the 
moſt able connoiſſeur, who endeavours to arrange them according 
to their obvious appearance. 


But how is it poſſible to form a compariſon between ſalts and 
minerals, and an organized body, inſpired by an internal vital 
principle? What! compare a grain of ſalt, which a thoufandth 
part of a drop of water diſſolves in a twinkling, with a ſcull, that 
for years, nay ages, defics every attack of the air, and other out- 
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: 
ward impreſſions innumerable ? Does not philoſophy redden at a | 
compariſon ſo abſurd? i 


Not only the ſcull and organ of man, but even animals and 
plants, which poſſeſs no internal reſiſtance, nor any of thoſe pri- 
vate ſprings which operate in man, never vary their form, though 
perpetually expoſed to the changeable impreſſions of air and light. 
While their organization continues, they are hardly to be con- 

- founded or hidden by the moſt aſtoniſhing caſualties, 


The body thus ſupports a medium ſtation between the ſoul and 
other ſurrounding objects. It is a mirror which repreſents the con- 
{ſequences of both (happily expreſſed) ; it reflects not only our pro- 
penſities and powers, but carries alſo the ſtamp of the climate in 
which we have breathed ; of the courſe of life to which we have 

been uſed ; of the maladies, of the changes which we have ſuf- 
fered; changes not always the effect of blameable tendencies, but 
of an unexplainable union of circumſtances, to the operation of 
which duty itſelf ſometimes ſubjects us. Who deſires, who pre- 
ſunes to deny it? But mult the one hinder the other? This is 
ex ictly the lubject in litigation. Ts it not inſiſted on by the author 
himſelf, that the body is a glaſs in which may be diſcovered the 
etiects of the ſoul and of outward cauſes? The impreſſion effected 
by change of fortune is not, then, the only one it is ſuſceptible of; 
and way might not vigour of mind, or the defect of vigour, be 
read in it as exactly? Is it not (on the ſuppoſition that the author 
ſpeaks ſeriouſly), is it not abſolute chicanery to put in eppoſition 
two things, which, by his own allowance, produce again their own 
elleEtion 1 in the body as in a mirror? 


Will an obſerver ſo penetrating, ſo informed as our author, ſeri- 
ouſly maintain, that generally, on a change of fortune, a rounded 
forehead aſſumes a cylindrical form? an oval one becomes ſquare ? 
a prominent chin falls? Who can believe, who has the boldneſs 
ſoberly to aſſert, that reverſe of ſituation changed the appearance of 
the face of a Charles XII. of a Henry IV. of a Charles V.? And, 
if ever man experienced a change of circumſtances, did not they ? 
Will any one venture to aſſert (I ſpeak of the ſolid parts, not of 
wounds and ſcars), will any one venture to aſſert, that, after 
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© their diftreſſes, the form of their face proclaimed another cha- 
r racter?' And what reply ſhould be given to the philoſopher who 
ſhouid affirm, that the bone of the noſe of Charles XII. loſt all 
© its energy at Bender; that its convexity plainly vaniſhed ; that 


© it aſſumed a pointed appearance, the common ſign of a fearful 
and womaniſh character? 


Nature operates internally upon the bones; accidents and pain 
upon the nerves, the fleſh, and the ſkin; and if the bones be at- 
tacked by an accident, the phyſical alteration enſuing from it is 
ſufficiently marked, and renders itſelf diſtinguiſhed. Misfortunes 
of this kind are more or leſs affecting: if they are trifling, Nature 
remedies them; if not, the cauſe is too obvious to ſuffer the phy- 
Hognomilt to confound them with natural traitss I fay, the phy- 


ſiognomiſt; but I allow this name only to the unbiaſſed obſerver x 


he alone has the privilege of uttering phy ſiognomical concluſions, 
and not the wit, who preſumes to controvert truths ſanctioned by 
experience. 


Muſt I always charge to the artiſt the errors I perceive in a 


Figure of wax? May it not have been uſed too roughly, or placed 


Jo as to have been injured by the rays of the ſun ? 


Admitting a waxen image to have been damaged by a careleſs 
hand, admitting it to have been mutilated, or ſuppoſing it to have 
Juffered by the warmth of the ſun or the fire, it will, however, be 
eaſy to particularize in it the performance of the matter. This 
inſtance poſitively decides againſt our author ; for if what is caſual 
attract notice in a ſubſtance ſo ſoft as wax, we ſhall pereeive it with 


readier facility in an organic body, whoſe etch is compoſed of 
ſuch ſolid materials as bone. 


In a ſtatue (this emblem, I think, has been much more true 
than that of a waxen figure) you will ſoon diſtinguiſh, be you ever 
1o little a connoiſſeur, in what part it has been disfigured, what 
has been added and ſupplied to fill up a deficiency ; and why 
ſhould not theſe diſtinctions be fully as perceivable in man? Why 
ſhould not his original form appear through the accidents it has 
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ſuffered, while the beauty of a ſtatue, which has been highly 


finiſhed, may yet be diſcovered in its remains? 


Does the foul fill the bath like an elaſtic fluid, which always 
takcs the form of the containing veſſel? and, on the idea that a 
flat noſe indicates malice, will it enſue, that a man muſt become 


malicious ſhould his noſe be flattened by chance? Should I reply 


Yes or No to this interrogation, the critic will gain nothing by it. 


If it be aſſerted, that, in reality, the ſoul does fill the body as an 


elaſtic fluid which aſſumes the ſhape of the veſſel, will it be thence 
inferred, that a perſon, whoſe noſe has been flattened by accident, 
has loſt the proportion of internal elaſticity, which, antecedently, 
made that feature prominent? If it be ſaid, on the other hand, that 


emblems of this kind tend only to explain ſome remarkable in- 


ſtances, without carrying us to any general deciſion, ſhall we be 
much farther improved ? 


We are of opinion with our author * as to the abſurdity of aſ- 
© ſerting, that the moſt amiable mind always inhabits the molt 
© beautiful body, and the moſt criminal foul a body of the molt 
© hateful appearance,? 


It is incomprehenſible, after the clucidations of this point con- 
tained in the foregoing pages, how ſuch an aſſertion could poſſibly 
be attributed to us. We ſimply aſſert, that there exiſts a propor- 
tion, a beauty of figure, promiſing more rectitude, elevation, and 
heroiſm, than a different appearance, which 1s vulgar and leſs 
finiſhed. We only maintain, with the author, that virtue 
* adorns, and vice disfigures;* and we are entirely ſatisfied, that 
there is no human form, however unembelliſhed, in which in- 
tegrity may not reſide, and that villainy may inhabit the moſt 
amiable. 


We ſhall be rather more ſcrupulous with reſpe& to the enſuing 
ſentence: * Language is very barren in phyſiognomical remarks, 
Had there been valuable ones, various countries, doubtleſs, 
would not have neglected preſerving them in their philoſophical 
5 repolitories, The noe interpoſes in a number of proverbial and 
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* ſymbolical terms; but ever in a pathognomic ſenſe, and denoting 
* temporary actions: in no inſtance in a phyſiognomical one, nor 
© as the evidence of a fixed character, or of an habitual temper.” 
Yet the ancients ſaid, Homo obeſæ, obtuſe naris; but if they had 
never uſed the term, it would have been but of ſmall conſideration, 
as it can be demonſtrated à eriori, that the noſe poſſeſſes a phy- 
ſiognomical diſtinction appropriate to itſelf. 


Jam not ſufficiently learned to ſet in oppoſition to our author 
pallages extracted from Homer, Sueton, Martial, and a hundred 
others; but there is no occaſion. A fact is not leſs fo, whether 
the ancients poſſeſſed it or otherwiſe. The mere ſcholar refers 
Every point to their deciſion; the genuine philoſopher obſerves with 
his own eyes. He is certain that every æra has been famed for 
diſcovery ; and that in all ages the new diſcoveries, hidden from 
the ancients, have been conteſted and calumniated. : 

< T do not enquire,” lays the author, © what man might poſſibly 
© have been. I defire to learn what he is.“ For myſelf, 1 wiſh to 


be informed on both the queſtions, if poſſible. 


There is a ſpecics of libertines who may be compared to excel- 
lent pictures incruſted with varnih. You hold theie pictures un- 
deſerving of notice; but if a connoiſſeur was to hint * that they 
* polle(s real worth, that there is a poſſibility of reſtoring them to 
< their original condition, becauſe the colours are ſo excellent as to 
© {ct the varniſh at defiance, and that in carefully ſeparating it you 
encounter noi danger of obliterating the ground- work, would 
this intimation ſeem to you a point of indifference ? 


You conſider patiently the minuteſt deviations of the polar itar, 
you employ whole days in calculation, with the view of learning 
in how many ages it will reach its neareſt poſſible approximation 
to the pole I am far from contemning this ſtudy. | 


But can you poſſibly conteit the importance of a matter which 
is of the higheſt moment to parents, tutors, friends, ſtateſmen ? 
Is it an object of indifference to learn what a human being might 
have been, or what may {ill be made of him? What mult of ne- 
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ceſſity be looked for, from a youth inſtructed and formed on ſuch 
a plan ? 


There is a deſcription of inſane perſons, who may be compared 
to a valuable watch whoſe dial-plate is deranged. : 

But if your watch be in this ſituation, you will, on your ideas, 
pay no conſideration to its internal excellence. You will not re- 
gard the ingenious watchmaker who'imay adviſe you: the work 
* of your watch was valuable, and I flill confider it as a maſter- 
piece. What is requiſite, is, to have it cleaned, to wind it up 


* with regularity, to mend a few teeth that are bent, and it will be 


© a hundred times more excellent than that other watch decorated 


with diamonds, which may, perhaps, go tolerably well for a 


month or two, but will ſtop afterwards.“ 


You will always hold the principle, that it is but of trifling con- 
ſequence to underſtand what might have happened, and it contents 
you to know no more of your watch thaa its preſent fituation. 
You ſuffer a hidden treaſure to continue unemployed, which, in 
fact, has as yet yielded nothing, but witch in proſpect gives the 
hope of the higheſt emolument, and conſole yourſelf with the me- 
dium receipt of a much inferior fund. 2 


You decide of a tree by the produce of one year, nay, perhaps, 
from fruit hurried to ripeneſs by art, without concerning yourſelf 
about its natural quality: yet it is poſſible, that, with ſome ſmall 
trouble, it may afford fruit in plenty. Various occurrences may 
have conſpired to mar its abundance ; a blighting wind may have 
burnt up its leaves; a ſtorm bereft it of its produce; and you never 
aſk whether the trunk be ſtill found? 

I feel myſelf tired, and ſo J am afraid is the reader, eſpecially if 
he be diſpoſed to believe as I am, © that the author, in the hilarity 
of his heart, ſometimes amuſes himſelf: at our coſt,” 


J muſt, lads; obſerve two palpable abſurdities more, which 
he has ſuffered to eſcape him: 
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On one ſide he remarks, and very juſtly, that ſome pathog- 
© nomic indications often repeated, are not always entirely eradi- 
* cated, and that they leave phyſiognomical impreſſions. From 
© hence the confirmed filly gaze of vacant perſons, who are ena- 
© moured with every thing without underſtapding what they ad- 
© mire ; hence thoſe wrinkles of diſſimulation, and the furrows it 
© hews in the cheeks; the wrinkles of pertinacity, and a number- 
© leſs enumeration of others. But more, the pathognomic alters 
© ation which keeps pace with vice, oftentimes becomes more plain, 
© and yet more obnoxious, from the diſeaſes which it occaſhons, 
© In the ſame way alſo, the pathognomic 1mpr:fliov of henevo- 
© lence, feeling, #534 devotion, and of every virtue in general, 
© has an effect on what is phyſical, and leaves impreſſions which 
cannot avoid the attention of the admirer of moral beauty. Such 
© js the foundation of the phyſiognomy of Gellert, the only !rue one ; 
© the only one that holds forth to rectitude ſolid good, and which 
© may be compriſed in theſe two brief fentences— Virtue adorns, - 


© Vice deforms.” 


Thus the branches of the tree poſſeſs a vigour which the ſtock 
cannot boaſt, Shall the fruit have a phyſtognomy, and the tree 
none? Is it poſſible, then, that the ſneer of ſelf-importance ſhould 
proceed directly from a fund of humility, the look of idiotſy from 
the accumulations of knowledge ? The diſtinguiſhing mark of de- 
ceit is not, then, the conſequence of an internal energy or weak— 
neſs, and every outward indication is, in ſome meaſure, a covering 
that is laid on. 


The author will continually direct our views to the numerical 
figures on the watch, and ſay nothing as to the watch itſelf. Re- 
move the dial-plate, the hand on that account will not ſtop its 
vibration: deſtroy thoſe pathognomical marks, the ſlight of hypo- 
criſy ſometimes arrives at the power of ſo doing ; yet the ten- 
dency, or inward power which they promiſe, ſhall not be deſtroyed 
by it. It is an abſolute ſoleciſm therefore *© to allow ſigns which 
« expreſs ſtupidity, and to deny that ſtupidity has a charaQeriſtic.” 
It is like aſſerting, © that a ſingle drop of water may be ſeen, but 
s that the ſource of it, that the ocean, cannot.“ 


* 


A 
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Another abſurdity : -* There exiſts ſuch a thing as pathognemy, 
but it would be entirely as unneceſſary to reduce it to theory, as 
to write an Art of Love. The expreſſion dwells chiefly in the 
motion of the muſcles of the face, and in the countenance. The 
whole world comprehends this reaſoning ;. but to aim at incul- 
cating it, would be an underiaking comparative to that of count- 
ing the ſands on the ſea ſhore.” And juſt after the author, with 


much capacity, remarks on the pathognomic expreſſion of twelve 


faces from Chodowiecki;, and in theſe ſpeculative remarks, how 
many are there which concerns phy ſiognomy ? | 


And now allow me, my revered opponent=—but no; I no 


longer conſider you in that light, but rather as a friend who has juſt 
acknowledged the force of truth Allow me to enrich this work 
with ſome flriking extracts from your Diſſertation, which I have 
not had convenience to dwell upon, or which I have not quoted 


at the whole length: 


c 


o 


* 


© If the opinion which we found on the phyſiognomy be ſome- 
times verified, it is becauſe it is built on the ſigns of actions or 
cuſtoms, independent of phyſiognomy and pathognomy, and 
which cannot poſſibly be miſtaken, The libertine, for inſtance, 
the miſer, the beggar, &c. have their reſpeQive garbs by which 
you may recognize them, as a military man by his uniform. One 
error, in point of grammar, is ſometimes deciſive of a bad edu- 


cation; the form of our hat, the mode of putting it on, is often- 


times an indication of the company we are habituated to, and of 
the variations of our levity (and does the form of the human 
body denote nothing of the intellects and tendencies of the man ?) 
Abſolute blockheads would ſometimes not be diſcovered in their 
real characters, if they did not act. Sometimes too, the dreſs, 


the carriage, the firſt ſpeech of a ranger, the firſt quarter of an 


hour of colloquial intercourſe with him, inform us more of him, 
than we are, perhaps, ever afterwards able to diſcover,” 


The phyſiognomy of the moſt hurtful of the human race, it 
may appear to us impoſſible. to decypher : every thing in it is hid 
under a maſk of deſpondency, behind which nothing can pene⸗ 
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trate. To ſtart a doubt on this point, one muſt have a very 
ſuperficial knowledge of the world. It is always very hard to 
convict a villain, if his education has been properly ſuperin- 
tended, if he be warmed with ambition, and if he has once 
moved in the circle of ſuperior company.“ 


* 


* 


A trifling, lazy ſcoundrel, a ſlave to the enticements of debau- 
chery, does not bear upon his face (that 1s, not always) the 
hateful brand of the injuries he cauſes to ſociety. On the other 
hand, a man of worth, ſtrenuous in the maintenance of his 
rights, and who underſtands how to fix a due eſtimation on him- 
ſelf, frequently introduces himſelf beneath an external which 
awakens ſuſpicion, particularly if his mouth be with trouble 
moulded into a ſmile. 


* 


* 


* 


a 


La 


A 
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© Tt is beyond a doubt, notwithſtanding the ſophiſtical arguments 
which debauchery may ſet in oppoſition to this tenet, it is beyond 
a doubt, that, © without Virtue there is no permanent beauty, and 
„that ſhe can deck hideouineſs, the moſt repulſive, with beauty 
© unconquerable.” Such inſtances are certainly infrequent in both 
ſexes; bat it is not lets rare to find in them candour in all its 
« ſimplicity, modeſt reſpect without degrading ſubmiſſion, un- 
* bounded charity that attempts not to force obligation on you, 
© an aftection for order unalloyed by puerile affectation, neatneſs 
© in appearance without foppeiy; and it is the union of qualities 

like theſe which produces beauties irreſiſtible, Never was any 
thing better remarked, nor better expreſſed, 


A 


Vice, in a ſimilar way, diſconcerts and diſcompoſes the ſea- 
* tures when it lays hold of an eaſy character, particularly if already 
* ruined by wrong education. The vicious perſon has not even 
the idea of what forms the expreſſion of moral beauty in the coun- 
* tenance, or is entirely indifferent as to the acquiring it; he does 
not even endeavour to rectify the failings of his exterior. 


© Who would not reap ſatisſad ion in attending to the oratory of 
* a man, Whole mouth is in uniſon with every lincament of his 
face, and who entertains no fear of their giving him the lie! 
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We attend to ſuch a man with pleaſure, whatever tlie ſcience 
may be, whoſe proofs and axioms he offers. Suppoſing ſuch a 
mouth to be the mouth of a phyſician, what confidence muſt it 
not. inſpire 1 

© Some perſon has remarked, * that an ugly woman, aged and 
wicked, is the molt frightful object in exiſtence.” But it may 
alſo be remarked, that an aged matron, whoſe countenance pro- 
claims a ſoul gentle and pure, is one of the nobleſt objects in our 
creation. Years do not diſcompole the features of one, whoſe 
ſoul can bear the ordeal of inſpection without a veil. They only 
craſe the artificial glare which once covered coquetry, affecta- 


tion, and vice; and a candid ſpectator would have diſcovered in 


the girl, the deſormiry of a deſpicable and decrepid hag. Did 
men continually act from conviction, inſtead of riſquing their 


deareſt intereſts, happy marriages would be leſs uncommon than 


they arc; and, in agreement wich the idea of Shakeſpear, the tie, 
which ſhould unite hearts, would not ſo often ſtrangle human 
o | 


Theſe are the ſentiments of my own heart. I ſhould have been 


happy had I compoſed my Fflzys under the inſpection of {ach an 
enquirer, What material aids might not phy ſiognomy expect from 


man who combines with the ſpirit of a geometrician, the yet 


rarcr talent of obſervation, 
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